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THE  EIGHTY-EIGHTS. 

'  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  R.  SEELEY,  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND,”  ETC. 

1588 — Spanish  A'mada  ;  1688 — Rev-  them,  but  more  commonly  they  prove 
olution  ;  and  now  1888  !  These  numer-  to  be  not  quite  empty,  or  at  least  while 
ical  coincidences  have  a  certain  influence  we  explode  the  “mere  coincidence” 
upon  all  minds.  Often  there  is  nothing  we  discover  something  lying  near  it 
in  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  which  is  better  worth  attention, 
to  deduce  any  serious  conclusion  from  Perhaps,  however,  when  we  compare 
the  fact  that  in  English  history  two  sue-  together  1588  ^nd  1688  the  first  discov- 
cessive  eighty-eights  brought  occurrences  ery  we  make  is  that  the  coincidence  is 
of  the  first  magnitude,  especially  as  in  more,  not  less,  striking  than  it  appeared 
the  next  century  the  spell  appeared  to  at  first  sight.  For  our  first  impression 
be  broken  ;  for  what  happened  in  1788?  certainly  is  that  the  expedition  of  the 
But  some  little  fillip  is  needed  to  set  the  Armada  and  the  glorious  Revolution 
thinking  apparatus  in  motion,  and  such  are  events  which  resemble  each  other  in 
coincidences  serve  this  purpose.  The  nothing  but  being  great  and  memorable, 
laws  of  nature  are  but  uniformities,  and  The  latter  seems  to  belong  to  our  own 
it  is  therefore  a  true  instinct  which  leads  peculiar  parliamentary  tradition,  to  that 
us  to  take  note  of  uniformities,  even  delightful  series  of  occurrences  which 

[though  the  most  obvious  uniformities  has  led  to  our  present  unique  form  of 
may  easily  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  government ;  the  former  belongs  to  the 
merely  superficial  and  accidental.  In  foreign  department,  which  we  have  all 
tt  the  worst  case  some  amusement  may  be  agreed  to  neglect ;  it  has  to  do  with 

I  derived  from  detecting  the  emptiness  of  those  very  uncivilized  things,  which  we 

r  Nxw  Sxaias.— You  XLVIII.,  No.  a  lo  - 
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trust  we  have  done  with  forever — war  people,  when' he  mounts  the  English 
and  battle.  But  when  we  look  again  throne,  when  he  wins  the  battle  of  the 
we  find  after  all  that  there  is  some  re-  Boyne  with  an  army  of  which  almost  all 
semblance.  In  1588  a  fleet  came  against  the  principal  officers  and  half  the  rank 
England  ;  a  fleet  came  against  England  and  file  ate  foreign,  we  quietly  remark 
in  1688.  In  1588  the  invading  fleet  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  sovereign  to 
could  not  effect  a  landing  ;  it  encoun-  provoke  the  English  people  too  far,  that 
tered  foul  weather,  and  also  met  with  their  temper  is  loyal  and  averse  to  ex¬ 
rough  treatment  from  Sir  Francis  Drake  tremes,  but  that  when  religion  and  lib- 
and  his  fellows  ;  it  was  dispersed  and  erty  are  at  stake  they  will  at  last  rise  in 
destroyed.  In  1688  the  fleet  effected  a  their  might,  and  then  the  re  '.utions 
landing,  and  the  king  of  England  was  they  make  are  all  the  more  triumphant 
not  able  to  resist  the  invaders  ;  London  and  irresistible  for  the  slow  deliberation 
was  occupied  by  a  foreign  army  of  some  and  good-natured  moderation  with 
14,000  men,  the  king  fled,  and  the  leader  which  in  the  hour  of  trial  their  manly 
of  this  successful  invasion  was  raised  to  decision  is  tempered  ! 
the  English  throne.  In  most  of  our  revolutions  influences 

It  would  appear  then,  if  we  may  play  from  the  Continent  have  been  at  work, 
with  chronological  coincidences,  that  the  influences  which  we  are  too  much  in  the 
eighty-eights  in  English  history  not  only  habit  of  overlooking.  Still  these  have 
bring  great  events,  but  more  particularly  for  the  most  part  been  secondary.  It 
they  bring  foreign  invasions  !  is  peculiar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 

Of  course  it  would  be  the  most  egre-  that  continental  influences  predominate 
gious  trifling  if  I  should  represent  the  in  it  so  enormously.  It  is  not  enough 
Revolution  of  1688  as  simply  a  success*  to  say  that  the  Continent  furnished  the 
ful  foreign  invasion  of  England.  But  I  instruments,  the  army  and  the  leader  of 
seriously  think  that  such  a  view  would  which  England,  disposed  to  make  a  rev- 
be  scarcely  less  absurdly  one-sided  than  olution,  availed  herself.  It  would  be 
the  popular  view,  which  regards  that  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  England 
event  as  simply  English.  How  much  was  not  disposed,  and  did  not  intend, 
we  hear  of  the  indomitable  love  of  lib-  to  make  a  revolution,  but  that  for  the 
erty,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  mas-  purposes  of  the  Continent  it  was  neces- 
terly  moderation  which  the  English  dis-  sary  that  there  should  be  a  revolution 
played  in  1688,  when  they  expelled  their  in  England,  and  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
tyrant  without  shedding  blood,  asserted  land  accordingly  took  place, 
their  right  with  sufficient  energy  but  War  had  just  broken  out  on  the  Con- 
without  extravagance,  and  went  as  far  tinent  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Ger¬ 
as  the  crisis  required,  but  resolutely  re-  manic  Powers.  The  critical  moment 
trained  from  going  a  step  farther !  And  for  Europe  had  arrived.  Louis,  whose 
yet  the  most  whiggish  eulogist  of  1688  ascendancy  had  been  steadily  growing 
will  admit  that  William  himself  was  the  since  1672,  had  reached  maturity  in 
author  of  that  Revolution,  and  that  1678  through  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
no  Englishman  can  pr^end  even  to  and  had  taken  a  tinge  of  religious  perse- 
divide  the  honor  of  it  with  him.  It  is  cution  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
proper,  no  doubt,  that  in  English  his-  Nantes,  struck  at  this  moment  the  blow 
tory  Englishmen  should  be  chiefly  con-  which  Europe  had  been  long  expecting, 
sidered  ;  but  let  us  not  be  led  by  this  It  was  to  be  feared  that  in  this  new  ag- 
principle  to  misrepresent  great  events,  gression  he  would  be  backed  by  Eng- 
In  every  part  of  our  history,  it  seems  to  land.  In  1672  this  very  combination 
me,  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  far  more  had  been  witnessed.  Louis  XIV.  and 
independent  of  other  nations,  far  more  Charles  11.  had  made  a  joint  attack  on 
isolated  and  self-contained,  than  we  the  great  Protestant  Republic.  And 
really  are.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Rev-  now  England  as  well  as  France  had  a 
olution  we  push  this  obstinate  insularity  Catholic  Government.  The  Catholic 
to  an  extreme.  When  our  island  is  ac-  bigotry  of  James  had  succeeded  to  the 
tually  flooded  with  foreign  armies,  when  Catholicizing  tendency  of  Charles.  Jhe 
the  Dutch  Stadtholder  is  shipped  over  tension  was  much  greater,  the  crisis 
to  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  much  nearer,  the  issue  much  more  mo- 
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mentous,  than  in  167  a.  In  the  former 
war  Louis  alone,  after  England  had 
withdrawn,  had  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  European  coalition.  He 
was  now  stronger  than  ever,  stronger 
by  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg,  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  weakened  by  a  war  with  the 
Turk.  But  the  prospect  would  indeed 
be  gloomy  for  Europe  if  the  Bourbon 
should  be  aided  this  time  by  his  cousin, 
the  Stuart-Bourbon,  the  Catholic  King 
of  France  by  the  Catholic  King  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

.\nd  therefore  in  the  councils  of  the 
European  Coalition  it  was  decided  that 
a  revolution  must  take  place  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Accordingly  a  revolution  did 
take  place,  and  in  this  revolution  Con¬ 
tinental  leaders  and  Continental  armies 
directed  the  movements  and  fought  the 
battles  of  the  English  people  in  England 
and  in  Ireland.  The  result  answered 
all  the  expectations  of  the  Coalition. 
Never  had  a  war  measure  such  trium¬ 
phant  success.  England  was  not  only 
torn  from  the  alliance  of  France,  but 
carried  over  to  the  side  of  the  Coalition, 
and  she  played  from  that  time  the  part 
of  one  of  the  leading  belligerents  in  the 
European  war.  It  was  a  new  part  for 
England,  which  for  some  generations 
had  been  but  slightly  and  occasionally 
entangled  in  the  complications  of  the 
Continent.  And  the  new  position  thus 
assumed  by  England  altered  the  whole 
European  game.  Louis  did  not  begin 
at  once  to  suffer  defeat,  but  he  ceased 
to  triumph.  The  war  dragged  on 
through  several  years,  but  long  before 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  signed  the 
French  Government  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  overmatched.  It 
might  still  be  a  match,  or  more  than  a 
match,  for  the  old  Coalition  of  the 
former  war,  but  when  that  Coalition  was 
re-enforced  by  England  the  scale  of 
France  began  to  seem  the  lighter.  And 
thus  the  constitutional  Revolution  in 
England  was  at  the  same  time  an  inter¬ 
national  revolution  in  Europe.  In  this 
consists  the  glory  of  1688.  The  stroke 
that  saved  England,  saved  at  the  same 
time  Europe,  from  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power. 

These  considerations  surely  bring  the 
two  eighty-eights  nearer  together. 
Nothing  can  be  less  true  than  that  1588 
it  an  event  in  the  foreign  department, 


1688  and  event  of  home  politics.  Both  : 

alike  mark  the  crisis  or  turning-point  in  ) 

a  grand  European  struggle.  In  both  ^ 

years  alike  the  eyes  of  foreign  statesmen  I 

were  fixed  upon  England,  and  it  seemed  f 

as  if  the  destiny  of  mankind  were  to  be  I 

decided  here  ;  as  if  this  country  were  1 

for  the  moment,  in  the  poetical  phrase  | 

of  Coleridge,  "  an  inisled  Ararat,  upon  ^ 

which  the  ark  of  the  hope  of  Europe  i 

and  of  civilieation  rested.”  I 

It  is  true  that  in  1588  there  was  no  | 

revolution  in  government,  no  develop-  1 

ment  which  interests  constitutionalists  ;  J 

but  then  it  is  also  true  of  the  Revolution  ^ 

of  1688,  that  to  Europe  in  general,  and  ; 

to  some  of  the  principal  leaders,  the  > 

constitutional  aspect  of  it  seemed  the  ; 

least  interesting  ;  as  indeed  we  know 
that  William  himself  desired  nothing  ' 

less  than  to  see  the  power  of  the  Crown  \ 

diminished — that  William  himself,  whose  ; 

name  by  a  kind  of  irony  of  fate  has  be-  ■ 

come  identified  with  popular  liberty,  was 
regarded  in  his  own  country  as  a  man 
of  tyrannic  instincts. 

The  real  founder  of  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  sternest  of  modern  monarchies, 
the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William  of  * 

Hohenzollern,  died  on  May  10th,  1688,  < 

that  is,  at  the  moment  when  William 
was  preparing  his  English  expedition.  j 

The  Great  Elector  had  been  one  of  the  I 

earliest  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Europe  j 

against  Louis.  He  had,  indeed, 
seemed  *0  despair  after  the  Treaty  of 
Niineguen,  but  the  Revocation  of  the  ] 

Edict  of  Nantes  had  roused  him  again.  | 

He  was  closely  connected  with  the  ] 

House  of  Orange,  and,  like  William  him-  j 

self,  had  all  his  life  represented  the  piin-  ' 

ciple  of  authority  in  home  politics.  As  j 

he  tolerated  no  parliamentary  opposition  1 

in  his  own  states,  he  was  not  likely  to  | 

feel  any  strong  sympathy  with  the  par-  < 

liamentary  resistance  to  James  II.,  yet 
at  the  moment  of  his  death  his  mind  ] 

seemed  to  brood  intensely  upon  the  I 

great  event  which  was  to  be  expected  in  | 

England.  It  was  remarked  that  three 
evenings  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
asked  for  the  watchword,  he  gave  * 

“  London,”  and  the  evening  after, 

"  Amsterdam.” 

There  is  a  further  consideration  which 
brings  1588  and  1688  still  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  That  both  dates  mark  a  foreign 
invasion  might  be  called  a  conceit  that 
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can  only  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  radical  unlikeness  of  the  two  events. 
For  the  invasion  of  Philip  II.  was  hos¬ 
tile,  the  invasion  of  William  friendly  ; 
the  Spaniard  would  crush  England,  the 
Dutchman  would  set  us  free.  The  one 
would  fasten  upon  us  a  yoke  of  tyranny, 
the  other  would  break  our  yoke. 

But  it  was  not  William  only  who  in¬ 
vaded  us  in  the  latter  crisis.  In  the 
great  rekindling  of  religious  discord 
which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict,  the  continental  war  overflowed 
into  our  island,  and  we  were  invaded 
not  by  one  side  only,  but  by  both. 
French  troops  were  sent  to  Ireland,  so 
that  at  the  Boyne  the  army  of  James,  as 
well  as  the  army  of  William,  consisted 
in  a  considerable  part  of  foreigners. 
But  we  must  take  account  not  only  of 
the  armies  which  actually  landed,  not 
only  of  the  invasion  which  took  place, 
but  also  of  that  which  was  intended,  for 
in  r588  too,  if  we  speak  accurately, 
there  was  not  actually  an  invasion,  for 
the  invasion  failed,  but  only  a  formid¬ 
able  threat  of  invasion.  Now  after  r688 
also  England  was  threatened  again  with 
hostile  invasion,  and  the  menace  lasted 
a  long  time,  if  it  was  not  at  any  one 
moment  quite  so  terrible  as  in  1588. 

If  England  entered  with  energy  into 
the  European  Coalition  against  Louis, 
this  was  not  owing  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  Coalition,  but  to  the  hostile  policy 
of  Louis.  The  ground  of  the  war  which 
we  now  waged  was  the  help  rendered  by 
Louis  to  James  II.  And  it  was  indeed 
a  serious  matter  for  England  that  the 
most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world 
should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  England  had  chosen. 
No  attack  so  direct  or  dangerous  had 
been  made  for  a  long  time  upon  her  in- 
,  dependence  ;  no  such  attack,  indeed, 
since  the  days  of  Philip  II.  and  of  the 
Armada.  We  had  reason  to  expect  a 
French  invasion  undertaken  in  concert 
with  the  English  J  acobites,  and  perhaps 
favored  by  the  Tories  in  some  moment 
of  misgiving  and  reaction — that  is,  an 
invasion  of  the  most  formidable  char¬ 
acter.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  yet  begun  to  rule  the  seas,  and 
we  know  that  she  was  but  beginning  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  standing 
army.  France  was  far  above  England 
as  a  military  state,  and  reckoned  equal. 


if  not  superior,  to  England  as  a  mari¬ 
time  power.  Here,  then,  was  a  position 
created  by  the  events  of  1688  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  had  been  witnessed  in 
1588.  And,  indeed,  the  victory  of  La 
Hogue  does  stand  out  as  a  turning  point 
in  English  naval  history  verjr  similar  to 
the  repulse  of  the  Armada. 

We  began  by  slighting,  as  a  mere  co¬ 
incidence,  that  exact  correspondence 
between  the  great  date  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  1588,  and  that  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  1688.  And  yet,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  the  events  which  mark  those  two 
years  appear  to  resemble  each  other 
considerably  more  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  But  if  this  resemblance  should 
induce  us  to  surmise  that,  after  all, 
there  may  be  some  cycle  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  which  would  have  the  effect  that 
foreign  invasions  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
an  eighty-eight,  an  objection  will  occur 
at  once,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
most  effectually  to  refute  any  such  the¬ 
ory.  Between  the  eighty-eight  now  cur¬ 
rent  and  those  eighty-eights  of  foreign 
invasions,  there  occurs  the  eighty-eight 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  tySS  ;  now 
certainly  that  year  did  not  witness  a 
foreign  invasion,  nor,  indeed,  any  other 
very  momentous  event  in  English  his¬ 
tory. 

This  is  certainly  true,  and  of  course 
the  notion  of  some  magic  virtue  in  the 
numbers  eight-eight  is  too  fantastic  to 
deserve  a  serious  refutation.  We  might 
still,  however,  surmise  that  the  coinci¬ 
dence  points  to  a  certain  regularity  in 
English  history,  by  which  a  crisis  of  a 
certain  kind  comes  round,  if  not  pre¬ 
cisely,  yet  roughly,  at  intervals  of  a 
hundred  years.  We  have  lately  learned 
to  think  that  revolution  in  France  comes 
round  at  intervals  of  about  eighteen 
years,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  tried, 
not  only  to  establish  but  to  explain  by 
a  physical  cause,  the  regular  recurrence 
of  commercial  panics.  A  regular  recur¬ 
rence  of  foreign  invasions  is  not  intrin¬ 
sically  more  inadmissible  than  a  regular 
recurrence  of  revolution  or  commercial 
panic.  And  in  this  amended  form  the 
theory  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  not 
refuted,  but  perhaps  to  be  strongly  sup¬ 
ported,  by  the  example  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
foreign  invasion  in  r788  ;  but  French 
troops  sailed  for  Ireland  in  1796,  French 
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troops  actually  landed  in  Ireland  in 
1798,  and  from  1800  to  1805  the  danger 
to  which  Englaryi  was  exposed  from 
foreign  invasion  was  greater  than  either 
in  the  da>s  of  La  Hogue  or  in  those  of 
the  Armada. 

Statisticians  are  fond  of  astonishing 
us  by  pointing  out  numerical  regularity 
where  we  should  naturally  expect  noth* 
mg  of  the  kind,  in  suicides,  in  letters 
posted  without  an  address,  etc.,  etc. 
Compared  with  such  marvellous  uni¬ 
formities  as  these,  a  certain  amount  of 
regularity  in  histoiical  events  is  easy  to 
admit,  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  period  which  embraces  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
same  decades  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  is  so  remarkable, 
that  it  altogether  outweighs  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  years  1788 
and  1688.  Every  one  has  remarked  the 
general  resemblance  between  our  strug¬ 
gle  with  Louis  XIV.  and  our  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  between  the  Coalition 
guided  by  William  III.  and  that  guided 
by  Pitt,  between  the  campaigns  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  those  of  Wellington.  But 
perhaps  we  seldom  remark  either  how 
close  the  correspiondence  is,  or  how  a 
chronological  correspondence  accom¬ 
panies  the  correspondence  of  events. 

In  both  cases  there  were  two  wars  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  of  which 
the  earlier  was  indecisive,  and  ended  in 
a  pacification  which  proved  to  be  a  mere 
truce,  in  one  case  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  the  other  the  Peace  of  Amiens  :  but 
in  both  cases  the  second  war  was  deci¬ 
sive.  In'both  cases  too  the  second  war 
was  longer  than  the  first. 

In  both  cases  there  was  an  invasion 
of  Ireland  in  the  first  war.  In  both 
cases  there  was  a  Peninsular  War,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  second  war.  In 
both  cases  we  fought  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  unsuccessfully  or  indecisively  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  war,  but  triumphantly  in  the 
second  war. 

In  both  cases  we  had  Austria  and,  in 
the  main,  Prussia  for  allies. 

But  now  observe  the  chronological 
correspondence. 

In  both  cases  the  first  war  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  last  decade  of  a  century, 
and  the  second  war  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  next  century.  In  the  former  case 


the  first  war  covers  the  period  1689- 
1697,  in  the  latter  1793-1802  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  war  covers  in  the  former  case  the 
period  1702-17 13,  in  the  latter  case 
1803-1815. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  corre¬ 
spondence,  though  it  does  not  strike  the 
attention  so  strongly,  is  yet  much  closer 
and  more  interesting  than  that  corre¬ 
spondence  which  we  considered  before 
between  the  latter  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  there  was  no  double¬ 
ness,  no  short  truce  between  two  con¬ 
flicts  ;  and  moreover  that  war  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  naval.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  war  with  Spain,  whereas  in  the 
eighteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
alike  our  chief  enemy  was  France. 

But  between  the  Spanish  invasion  and 
the  first  French  invasion  there  is  one 
grand  point  of  resemblance,  which  may 
perhaps  be  held  to  outweigh  those  nu¬ 
merous  but  smaller  correspondences 
between  the  invasion  threatened  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  that  attempted  by  Rev¬ 
olutionary  France.  Philip  11.  and 
Louis  XIV.  alike  represented  Catholi- 
'cism  ;  Napoleon,  however  he  too  might 
play  with  the  name  of  Catholicism,  rep¬ 
resented  assuredly  a  wholly  different 
spiritual  principle. 

I  point  to  these  correspondences  and 
these  examples  of  periodicity  in  history 
rather  with  a  view  of  arousing  curiosity 
than  with  any  design  of  satisfying  it.  I 
throw  out  questions  ;  the  answers  to 
them  would  require  more  space  than  I 
have  here  at  my  disposal.  But  it  is  not 
in  itself  very  surprising  that  successive 
periods  in  English  history  should  pre¬ 
sent  large  general  resemblances,  for  the 
course  of  it  is  determined  by  large  and 
fixed  physical  conditions.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  war  with  France  naturally  has  the 
same  standing  position  in  English  his¬ 
tory  as  war  with  Persia  in  Greek  or  war 
with  Carthage  in  Roman  history.  War 
with  Spain  is  less  natural,  but  in  the 
centuries  succeeding  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  when  once  Spain  had 
established  her  monopoly  of  the  ocean 
and  absorbed  Portugal,  a  standing 
struggle  between  the  three  Atlantic 
states  was  produced  of  necessity  by  the 
geographical  position  of  those  states. 
But  if  once  we  acknowledge  that  fixed 
physical  causes  may  produce  such  large 
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historical  effects,  may  give  such  regu* 
laiity  to  the  successive  centuries  of  our 
state,  the  inquiry  begins  to  assume  a 
practical  and  momentous  character,  for 
we  begin  to  ask,  Will  such  wars  recur 
again,  or  has  anything  happened  to 
thwart  the  operation  of  those  fixed  causes? 

1888  is  upon  us  !  We  are  not  suprer- 
stitious.  We  remember  that  nothing 
very  particular  happened  in  1788.  But 
we  remember  also  that  soon  after  1788 
there  began  a  period  of  international 
convulsions,  and  for  England  the  period 
of  her  hardest  trial,  and  that  this  strug¬ 
gle  was  in  many  respects  a  kind  of  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  struggle  that  had  begun  in 
1688,  and  in  its  large  features  also  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  another  struggle  that  had 
raged  in  1588.  Is  then  another  period 
of  convulsions  due  ? 

I  made  out  a  good  deal  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  event  of  1688  and 
that  of  1588.  But  if  we  try  to  explain 
all  these  periodical  struggles  by  the 
operation  of  a  standing  cause,  and  allege 
as  such  a  cause  the  competition  of  the 
Atlantic  States  for  the  New  World, 
some  grave  difficulties  at  once  present 
themselves.  We  considered  above  in 
what  way  the  struggle  of  1688  began. 
We  did  not  find  that  the  New  World  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  We  saw  the 
Germanic  Powers  alarmed  by  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  apprehensive 
that  in  these  aggressions  he  might  obtain 
the  assistance  of  his  cousin,  James  11. 
And  again,  if  England,  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  James,  found  herself  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool  of  European  politics,  from 
which  she  could  not  for  a  century  after¬ 
ward  succeed  in  extricating  hers.  If,  the 
New  World  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
The  ground  of  war  was  wholly  different  ; 
it  was  the  interference  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
behalf  first  of  James  11.  and  afterward 
of  his  son. 

Yes,  it  was  against  Popery  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power  that  England  went  to  war 
in  1688.  And  in  1588  was  not  the  issue 
identical  ?  We  fought  in  the  one  case 
against  the  champion  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  in  the  other  against  the  author  of 
the  dragonnades.  Our  cause  was  wholly 
different  when  we  fought  against  the 
Revolution  and  against  Napoleon.  It 
would  be  wholly  different,  we  may  be 
sure,  if  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
fight  again. 


What  then  becomes  of  the  fancy  of  a 
standing  cause  producing  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  war  between  Eqgland  and  France 
or  Spain  ? 

Well,  in  the  earlier  case,  when  our 
enemy  was  Spain,  we  can  see  that  the 
war,  which  began  in  religion  and  was 
waged  in  the  name  of  religion,  turned 
insensibly  into  a  war  of  trade.  Our 
enemy  owned  infinite  rich  possessions,* 
which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  protect. 
Accordingly  it  was  discovered  that  no 
industry  in  the  world  was  so  remunera¬ 
tive  as  war  with  Spain.  By  war  with 
Spain  both  England  and  Holland  made 
their  fortunes,  and  grew  to  be  great 
commercial  and  colonizing  States.  In¬ 
sensibly  the  Spanish  question  changes 
its  character.  At  first  we  stand  on  the 
defensive  and  fight  for  our  religion,  but 
soon  we  find  ourselves  fighting  for  the 
riches  of  the  New  World.  In  Raleigh 
we  see  the  enemy  of  Spain  passing  into 
the  founder  of  colonies  and  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  trade.  Later  we  see  Cromwell 
attack  Spain  in  an  open  spirit  of  con¬ 
quest.  And  in  the  war  of  1739  the 
Spanish  question  has  become  exclusively 
a  question  of  trade. 

In  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  it  is  true 
that  our  first  war  with  France,  that 
which  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
grew  entirely  out  of  European  causes. 
But  there  was  a  second  war,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1702,  and  which  is  much  more 
important,  because  it  determined  our 
international  position  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century.  Now  in  this  war 
France  and  Spain  are  close  allies,  and 
the  main  question  at  issue  is  the  New 
World,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
trade.  It  was  feared  that  the  accession 
of  a  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
would  have  the  effect  of  replacing  the 
Spanish  monopoly  of  the  New  World, 
which  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  by 
a  new  monopoly,  fresh  and  vigorous,  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon — that  is,  of 
France  and  Spain  together.  A  kind  of 
Bourbon  Zollverein  was  apprehended. 

The  Grand  Alliance,  by  which  this 
scheme  was  frustrated,  determined  the 
course  of  European  history  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  And  thus  it  is  rather 
r  702  than  1688  that  marks  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  serious  struggle.  In  i683, 
no  doubt,  England  was  drawn  for  the 
first  time  into  grand  foreign  wars,  but 
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yet  our  war  of  1689-1697,  though  the  World  was  Spanish,  and  nothing  as  yet 
victory  of  La  Hogue  belongs  to  it,  looks  even  faintly  indicated  that  it  would  one 
somewhat  isolated  in  our  history.  It  is  day  be  predominantly  English, 
unlike  the  wars  both  before  it  and  after  In  the  time  of  William  the  New 
it,  which  mark  the  stages  in  the  develop*  World  is  divided  between  the  western 
ment  of  our  trade-empire.  No  doubt,  states  of  Europe,  and  no  one  of  them  as 
regarded  as  a  prelude,  or  war  of  prepa*  yet  decidedly  predominates  in  it.  Eng- 
ration,  it  was  most  fortunate  for  us,  for  land  has  a  few  West  Indian  islands,  and 
it  gave  us  a  settled  government,  a  stand-  a  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  east 
ing  army,  and  a  system  of  war  finance,  coast  of  North  America  ;  she  has  also 
The  other  war,  however — that  which  some  commercial  factories  in  the  East, 
began  in  1702 — is  not  a  struggle  with  But  she  has  no  predominance;  and  in 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  it  is  a  that  period  the  European  state  which 
struggle  with  a  great  commercial  rival.  displayed  in  the  New  World  the  greatest 
Both  against  Spain  then,  and  against  activity,  ambition,  and  genius  was  not 
France,  our  conflict,  though  it  began  in  England  but  France, 
differences  of  religion,  gradually  assumed  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  character  of  a  struggle  for  the  New  the  colonial  greatness  of  France  has 
World.  And  thus  it  appears  that,  after  suffered  downfall,  and  England  has  a 
all,  those  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev*  maritime  and,  so  far,  a  colonial  pre- 
enteenth  centuries  were  not  so  different  dominance.  But  this  seems  likely  to 
from  the  great  wars  with  the  Revolution  prove  only  momentary,  for  all  her  prin- 
and  Napoleon.  A  standing  cause  is  at  cipal  colonies  have  seceded  and  set  up 
work  throughout  :  this  is  the  drift  of  for  themselves.  Her  colonial  territory 
commerce,  out  of  which  a  trade-empire  is  still  small — smaller,  indeed,  than  it 
takes  shape.  The  main  difference  is  was,  and  she  has  lost  her  faith  in  col- 
that,  in  the  earlier  wars,  our  Empire  is  onies.  Captain  Cook  has  surveyed  the 
in  embryo  or  in  infancy,  inferior  or  not  ground  of  a  new  empire  in  the  south, 
superior  to  the  rival  empires,  whereas  and  we  have  begun  to  send  convicts  to 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  Australia ;  but  what  Englishman  since 
tury  it  has  surpassed  all  its  rivals,  and  the  American  War  can  take  any  interest 
is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  jealous  in  colonization  ? 

maritime  coalition,  directed  at  last  by  And  now,  in  the  fourth  eighty-eight, 
Napoleon.  Thus  the  more  we  consider  what  is  our  relation  to  the  New  World  ? 
the  subject,  the  more  regularity  and  uni-  The  unparalleled  wars  of  the  first  part 
formity  do  we  discover  in  the  inter-  of  this  period,  and  then  the  unparalleled 
national  history  of  England.  That  nu-  development  of  the  Victorian  half-cen- 
merical  coincidence  which  formed  our  tury,  have  produced  a  change  difficult 
starting  point  seems  not  wholly  acci-  to  estimate  and  most  difficult  to  realize, 
dental,  but  to  be  at  least  an  indication  The  British  realm  has  become  enormous, 
of  a  uniformity  which  lies  deeper.  And  It  is  similar  in  mere  extent  to  that  uni- 
thus  we  are  led  to  ask.  What  about  the  versal  Spanish  Empire  with  which  we 
period  upon  which  we  enter  in  this  year  struggled  in  the  first  eighty-eight ;  in 
1888,  which  is  the  fourth  eighty-eight  solidity  and  vitality  it  is  incomparably 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  ?  greater. 

What  was  England  in  relation  to  the  I  shall  not  add  another  description  to 
New  World  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  the  many  which  have  lately  appeared  of 
again  at  the  time  of  William  III.,  again  this  wonderful  political  phenomenon, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  The  question  here  is  of  war  and  foreign 
And  what  is  she  now  ?  invasion.  And  certainly  a  large  state 

At  the  first  date  she  had  but  a  bare  is  not  less  but  more  assailable  and  vul- 
footing  in  the  New  World  at  Newfound-  nerable  than  a  small  one. 
land.  Spain,  since  her  annexation  of  The  case  of  Spain  illustrated  this. 
Portugal  in  t68o,  had  a  supremacy,  at  Not  only  the  Spanish  galleons  but  the 
least  nominal,  over  the  whole  planet  Spanish  Empire  itself  was  in  some  sense 
such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  be-  the  weaker  for  being  so  large.  It  takes 
fore,  and  such  as  she  retained  scarcely  very  little  study  of  history  to  learn  that 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  New  the  strength  of  a  state  is  by  no  means  in 
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proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  territory  ; 
history,  indeed,  might  almost  seem  to 
prove  that  there  is  an  inverse  proportion 
between  them.  See  how  vainly  the 
Roman  Emperors  strove  to  defend  that 
enormous  hontier.  In  like  manner, 
both  in  the  lime  of  Elizabeth  and  in 
that  of  Matlborough,  the  weakness  of 
the  Spanish  Empire  lay  precisely  in  its 
vast  extent,  which  exposed  it  to  attack 
in  so  many  quarters  at  once. 

In  this  respect,  then,  England  is  in 
the  fourth  eighty-eight  what  Spain  was 
in  the  first ;  she  is  the  Power  whose 
territory  is  everywhere,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  may  be  attacked  everywhere.  And 
she  finds  herself  in  this  condition  now 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  Napoleonic 
period  she  was  not  thus  assailable,  for 
though  she  had  then  a  great  trade  and  a 
great  maritime  power,  she  had  not  yet 
acquired  a  very  extensive  colonial  terri¬ 
tory. 

And  thus  our  enormous  growth,  our 
development,  makes  us  not  more  safe, 
but  in  some  respects  much  less  safe, 
from  foreign  invasion.  The  danger  has 
indeed  changed  its  character.  We  are 
not  now  merely  afraid  that  our  island 
may  be  invaded,  for  England  has  in  fact 
ceased  to  be  an  island.  It  was  not 
mainly  by  invading  Spain  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Spanish  power  overwhelmed 
it  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Crom¬ 
well  invaded  it  in  Jamaica,  Richelieu  in 
Portugal,  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  and  Franche  Comt6.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  in  the  coming  period  England  is 
invaded,  it  will  perhaps  be  in  Australia, 
or  in  the  Punjab,  or  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  This  is  the  danger  now,  a 
danger  to  which  in  former  periods  we 
were  not  exposed.  It  is  the  danger 
which  makes  our  military  and  naval  men 
so  anxious,  and  which  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreign  military  writers  such  as 
Otto  Wachs.  In  a  paper  like  this  the 
question  at  issue  cannot  be  answered, 
but  it  may  be  stated.  We  seem  till 
lately  to  have  been  almost  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  our  empire  ;  now  at 
length  the  greatness  and  wonderfulness 
of  it  come  home  to  us.  But  the  new 
revelation  has,  as  it  were,  two  chapters. 
After  the  chapter  which  tells  us  of  the 
enormous  greatness  of  the  empire  in 
itself  comes  another  chapter  which  con¬ 
siders  this  empire  in  its  relation  to  for¬ 


eign  Powers.  In  past  eighty-eights  our 
island  was  threatened  ;  if  now  by  some 
mysterious  periodicity  new  international 
convulsions  are  to  commence,  it  is  not 
our  island,  but  our  empire,  not  Great 
Britain,  but  Greater  Britain,  that  will 
be  exposed  to  invasion. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  such 
as  these. 

The  weakness  of  large  empires  con¬ 
sists  mainly  in  the  disproportion  between 
territory  and  population.  The  French 
settlements  in  North  America  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  three  thousand  miles,  yet 
New  France  fell  before  the  decisive  blow 
dealt  by  Wolfe,  because  it  was  almost 
empty  of  Frenchmen.  For  the  same 
reason  it  was  perhaps  mainly  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  the  Spanish  colonial  empire 
escaped  in  the  same  period  a  similar 
collapse.  In  this  respect  our  empire  is 
incomparably  stronger  than  those  co¬ 
lonial  Powers  which  rose  and  fell  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  easily  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  present  Australia 
or  the  present  Canada,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  counted  at  least  by  millions,  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  energetic  and  free  self-govern¬ 
ing  Englishmen,  and  those  communities 
wanting  in  numbers,  wanting  for  the 
most  part  in  liberty.  We  may  lack  as 
yet  organization  for  military  purposes, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  at  least  that  there 
are  men  enough  in  the  empire  to  defend 
it. 

Another  weakness  of  large  empires 
consists  in  a  long  vulnerable  frontier. 
This  was  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Our  empire  is  on  the  whole 
remarkably  free  from  it.  Greater  Brit¬ 
ain  for  the  most  part  is  protected,  like 
Great  Britain  itself,  by  the  sea.  But 
India  has  a  frontier  which  begins  to  be 
threatened  by  Russia,  and  the  Canadian 
Dominion  has  an  immensely  long  fron¬ 
tier  toward  the  United  States,  which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  foreign  Power.  To  this  want 
of  neighbors  our  empire  is  indebted  for 
that  long  peaceful  infancy  which  it  has 
enjoyed  under  the  Victorian  sceptre. 
But  another  age  may  come,  as  India 
already  feels.  It  will  come  all  the 
sooner  because  the  great  European 
Powers  begin  more  and  more  to  wish 
for  colonial  expansion. 

But  an  empire  consisting  of  islands 
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and  island  continents  is  of  course  partic* 
ularly  exposed  to  naval  attack.  We 
have  been  slow  to  realize  this,  because 
we  have  enjoyed  an  undisputed  naval 
supremacy  so  long  ;  but  the  conditions 
of  naval  warfare  have  been  in  the  last 
age  entirely  transformed.  Steam,  which 
does  so  much  to  hold  together  such  a 
scattered  empire,  introduces  at  the  same 
time  new  difficulties  into  the  defence  of 
it.  Everything  in  naval  war  has  become 
uncertain,  incalculable.  We  can  make 
no  use  of  the  experience  of  our  fathers, 
who  were  disturbed  by  no  cares  about 
coaling-stations.  In  1588  English 
seamanship  triumphed  for  the  first  time 
over  the  great  naval  Power  of  the  age  ; 
and  this  is  a  lesson  to  us  that  a  change 
of  dynasty  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  food 
supply.  Our  connection  with  our  col* 
onies  has  become  much  more  intimate 
and  vital  than  in  former  times.  Eng¬ 
land  is  now  to  her  colonies  much  what 
the  town  is  to  the  country  round  it. 
She  is  the  mart  and  the  factory,  her 
colonies  are  the  land.  The  town  can¬ 
not  live  without  the  country,  and  the 
country  can  scarcely  live  without  the 
town  :  each  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
In  former  times  no  such  relation  existed 
between  the  parts  of  the  empire.  Na¬ 
poleon  perceived,  indeed,  that  the 
wealth  of  England  was  drawn  from  ex¬ 
ternal  sources,  that  it  depended  mainly 
upon  her  commercial  connection  with 
the  Continent,  and  he  tried  to  starve 
his  enemy  by  breaking  that  connection. 
Hence  his  gigantic  commercial  system, 
founded  on  the  just  reflection  that  Eng¬ 
lish  greatness  had  something  artificial 
about  it.  If  coming  convulsions  should 
throw  up  a  new  Napoleon,  he  would 
perhaps  devise  a  blockade  still  more 
gigantic  for  an  end  somewhat  different ; 
he  would  try  to  interrupt,  not  our  trade 
with  the  Continent,  the  source  of  our 
wealth,  but  the  supply  of  food  for  our 
people  in  its  passage  across  the  sea,  the 
source  of  our  very  existence  !  What  a 
blockade  would  that  be  ! 

These  considerations  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  dangers  which  are  as  exceptional  as 
is  the  greatness  of  our  empire.  But  the 
internal  decay  which  brought  the  Span¬ 
ish  empire  to  such  speedy  ruin,  the 
mental  indolence,  the  want  of  popula¬ 


tion,  the  economic  incapacity,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  visible  in  the  English.  If  we 
fail,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  energy,  but  perhaps  from  not 
bringing  those  qualities  to  bear  on  the 
question  with  sufficient  promptitude. 
We  have  the  besetting  sin  of  practical 
]>eople — we  are  impatient  of  questions 
which  are  large,  and  therefore  seem  to 
us  vague.  Certain^  the  two  grand 
questions  which  open  before  us  as  soon 
as  we  regard  the  empire  as  a  whole, 
that  of  imperial  defence  and  that  of  emi¬ 
gration,  are  vast  enough.  But  they  are 
not  on  that  account  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  practical  people.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  imperial  defence  is  as  important 
and  urgent  an  affair  as  the  insurance  of 
his  own  life  or  house  can  be  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  And,  indeed,  our  preference 
for  humbler  and  more  obvious  questions 
is  not  so  unreasoning  as  quite  to  blind 
us  to  this.  Our  misgivings  about  the 
navy  begin  to  grow  unappeasable  ;  our 
minds  begin  to  admit  the  Colonies  and 
the  Empire  among  subjects  of  habitual, 
serious,  anxious  thought.  The  Imperial 
Federation  League  does  not  find  reason 
to  complain  that  it  preaches  to  deaf  ears, 
even  though  it  has  to  confess  that  it  can 
offer  for  the  present  no  practical  scheme. 

There  is  progress  ;  but  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  more  rapid  progress.  Of 
all  nations  we  are  the  most  sluggish  to 
admit  the  idea  of  danger,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  our  long  habit  of  insular  se¬ 
curity.  On  this  subject  we  labor  under 
a  sort  of  helpless  imbecility  of  concep¬ 
tion.  Multitudes  among  us,  otherwise 
enlightened,  seriously  argue  that  it  is 
absurd  that  we  should  keep  up  such  an 
expensive  army  and  navy  when,  see  ! 
no  one  thinks  of  attacking  us  ;  as  if  that 
fact  were  not  at  least  partly  due  to  our 
keeping  up  an  army  and  navy  !  And 
the  recklessness  with  which  so  many  of 
our  leading  public  men  have  lately  at¬ 
tacked  the  very  principle  of  law  and 
government,  as  if  to  attempt  to  punish 
crime  were  much  more  criminal  than  to 
commit  it ;  this  recklessness  could  only 
spring  up  in  a  community  which  has 
almost  forgotten  that  there  are  dangers 
— supreme  dangers — against  which  we 
can  only  be  protected  by  obedience  to 
law. 

Some  of  these  dangers  are  internal, 
but  the  most  obvious  of  all  just  at  this 
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moment  is  the  international  danger,  the 
gigantic  discords,  the  gigantic  armies  ! 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  imagine  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  cause  the  storm  to 
burst  over  us,  and  yet  surely  we  are  very 
slow,  very  languid,  in  even  beginning 
to  organize  the  vast  forces  at  our  com¬ 
mand-  Our  empire,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  no  mere  lifeless  appendage,  as  was 
that  of  Spain.  It  is  full  of  life  and  fresh 
vigor,  its  interests  ^re  closely  concerned 
with  our  own,  and  it  is  also  full  of  loy¬ 


alty.  And  therefore,  though  in  any 
coming  convulsion  England  would  stand 
before  the  world  for  the  first  time  in  the 
condition  of  old  Spain — that  is,  as  a 
boundless  oceanic  empire — yet  she  need 
have  no  reason  to  expect  to  share  the 
fate  of  Spain,  for  here  is  a  mass  in¬ 
formed  with  true  vitality  !  This  empire 
is  capable  of  helping  itself,  if  only  it 
makes  itself  ready  in  time ! — Good 
Words. 


MR.  WHISTLER’S  LECTURE  ON  ART. 
BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


To  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  may  justly 
be  required  of  the  average  witness  ;  it 
cannot  be  expected,  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
acted,  of  any  critical  writer  or  lecturer 
on  any  form  of  art.  Even  when  the 
writer  is  an  acknowledged  and  indispu¬ 
table  master  in  his  own  line  of  work,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  or  imagined  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  anything  to  add 
to  his  conclusions,  or  that  his  utterances 
are  to  be  of  necessity  accepted  without 
qualification  or  reserve.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
main  contention ;  whether  the  message  he 
delivers  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  acceptance  in  its  most 
significant  and  distinctive  point.  And 
it  appears  to  one  at  least  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  “  outsiders  ”  for  whose  judgment 
or  whose  **  meddling  ”  Mr.  Whistler  has 
so  imperial  and  Olympian  a  contempt, 
that  the  most  notable  thing  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  lecture  on  art  which  he  has  now 
transmitted  to  the  printers  is  the  asser¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  most  felicitous  accu¬ 
racy,  the  explanation  on  grounds  which 
no  imaginable  reader  could  mistake,  of  a 
dominant  and  central  truth  which  is  not 
more  certain,  more  necessary,  more  im¬ 
portant,  with  reference  to  any  one  of  the 
arts  than  to  any  other  ;  and  which  is 
more  vital,  more  certain,  more  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  condition  of  creative  work 
than  any  other  axiom  or  postulate  what¬ 
ever.  This  truth  is  the  principle  of  in¬ 
dependence  ;  the  simple  and  sufficient 
gospel  which  affirms  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  workman  in  any  particular  line  is 


to  do  good  work  in  that  and  no  other 
than  that  line,  and  that  if  he  does  this 
it  is  a  matter  of  quite  secondary  consid¬ 
eration  whether  his  work  may  or  may 
not  be  commendable  on  any  foreign  or 
external  or  accidental  ground.  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
principle  cannot  either  fairly  or  plausi¬ 
bly  be  so  strained  and  wrested  as  to 
cover,  for  example,  the  literary  offences 
of  French  pornographers  and  coprol- 
ogists.  M.  Zola  and  his  merry  men  are 
artists  only  in  the  sense — if  such  a  sense 
there  be — in  which  the  term  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  dealer  in  colored  photographs  of 
unmentionable  subjects.  Sweeping  aside 
into  the  gutter  such  dirty  little  vermin 
as  know  no  more  of  aesthetics  than  of 
ethics,  of  taste  or  intelligeiR:e  than  of 
decency  or  shame,  we  proceed  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  question  as  seriously  stated  by 
an  artist  and  a  theorist  of  serious  pre¬ 
tensions  and  indisputable  accomplish¬ 
ments.  And  we  find  what  we  might 
have  made  sure  of  finding  in  the  present 
case  ;  brilliant  and  pungent  wit,  wisdom 
salted  with  paradox  and  reason  spiced 
with  eccentricity ;  truths  and  semi- 
truths,  admirable  propositions  and  ques¬ 
tionable  inferences.  Much  that  Mr. 
Whistler  has  to  say  about  the  primary 
requisites  and  the  radical  conditions  of 
art  is  not  merely  sound  and  solid  good 
sense  as  well  as  vivid  and  pointed  rhet¬ 
oric,  it  is  a  message  very  specially 
needed  by  the  present  generation  of 
students  in  art  or  letters.  Those  only 
who  have  laid  it  to  heart  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  all  the 
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truth  ;  that  it  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
an  exhaustive  and  complete  statement 
of  the  capacities  and  the  duties,  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  the  properties  of  creative  or 
imaginative  art. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  end,  as  all  reason¬ 
able  people  always  do  :  we  shall  find 
that  Mr.  Whistler  concedes  to  Greek  art 
a  place  beside  Japanese.  Now  this,  on 
his  own  showing,  will  never  do ;  it 
crosses,  it  contravenes,  it  nullifies,  it 
pulverizes  his  theory  or  his  principle  of 
artistic  limitation.  If  Japanese  art  is 
right  in  confining  itself  to  what  can  be 
“  broidered  upon  the  fan,” — and  the 
gist  of  the  whole  argument  is  in  favor 
of  this  assumption — then  the  sculpture 
which  appeals  indeed  first  of  all  to  our 
perception  of  beauty,  to  the  delight  of 
the  eye,  to  the  wonder  and  the  worship 
of  the  instinct  or  the  sense,  but  which 
in  every  possible  instance  appeals  also 
to  far  other  intuitions  and  far  other 
sympathies  than  these,  is  as  absolutely 
wrong,  as  demonstrably  inferior,  as  any 
picture  or  as  any  carving  which  may  be 
so  degenerate  and  so  debased  as  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  a  story  or  a  subject. 
Assuredly  Phidias  thought  of  other 
things  than  ”  arrangements”  in  marble 
— as  certainly  as  .^schylus  thought  of 
other  things  than  “arrangements”  in 
metre.  Nor,  I  am  sorely  afraid,  can 
the  adored  Velasquez  be  promoted  to  a 
seat  “  at  the  foot  of  Fusi-yama.”  Jap¬ 
anese  art  is  not  merely  the  incomparable 
achievement  of  certain  harmonies  in 
color  ;  it  is  the  negation,  the  immola¬ 
tion,  the  annihilation  of  everything  else. 
By  the  code  which  accepts  as  the  highest 
of  models  and  of  masterpieces  the  cups 
and  fans  and  screens  with  which  “  the 
poor  world  *'  has  been  as  grievously 
”  pestered  ”  of  late  years  as  ever  it  was 
in  Shakespeare’s  time  ”  with  such  water- 
flies — diminutives  of  nature  ”  as  excited 
the  scorn  of  his  moralizing  cynic,  Velas¬ 
quez  is  as  unquestionably  condemned 
as  is  Raphael  or  Titian.  It  is  true  that 
his  miraculous  power  of  hand  makes 
beautiful  for  us  the  deformity  of  dwarfs, 
and  dignifies  the  degradation  of  princes  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  true, 
again,  that  Mr.  Whistler’s  own  merest 
”  arrangements  ’’  in  color  are  lovely 
and  effective  ;  but  his  portraits,  to  speak 
of  these  alone,  are  liable  to  the  damning 
and  intolerable  imputation  of  possessing 


not  merely  other  qualities  than  these, 
but  qualities  which  actually  appeal— I 
blush  to  remember  and  I  shudder  to 
record  it — which  actually  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  emotions,  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator.  It 
would  be  quite  useless  for  Mr.  Whistler 
to  protest— if  haply  he  should  be  so  dis¬ 
posed — that  he  never  meant  to  put  study 
of  character  and  revelation  of  intellect 
into  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  in¬ 
tense  pathos  of  significance  and  tender 
depth  of  expression  into  the  portrait  of 
his  own  venerable  mother.  The  scanda¬ 
lous  fact  remains,  that  he  has  done  so  ; 
and  in  so  doing  has  explicitly  violated 
and  implicitly  abjured  the  creed  and  the 
canons,  the  counsels  and  the  catechism 
of  Japan. 

Apart  from  the  crowning  and  central 
merit  of  this  lecture,  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  indicate  at  starting,  the  most 
notable  and  memorable  thing  in  it  is 
rather  the  excellence  of  certain  detached 
or  detachable  passages  or  phrases  than 
any  continuity  of  reasoning  or  cohe¬ 
rence  of  argument.  But  some  of  these 
passages  or  phrases  are  very  jewels  of 
epigram  or  of  illustration.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  happier  or  more  sensi¬ 
ble,  wittier  or  more  effective,  than  this  ? 
“To  say  to  the  painter  that  Nature  is 
to  be  taken  ’as  she  is,  is  to  say  to  the 
player  that  he  may  sit  on  the  piano.” 
Not  of  course  that  this  is  a  discovery  of 
Mr.  Whistler’s  ;  for  the  finest  and  the 
fullest  evidence  of  its  truth  now  extant 
in  the  world  is  flashed  out  on  us  from 
every  great  or  characteristic  work  of 
Turner. 

This,  again,  is  a  very  just  as  well  as 
a  very  striking  sarcasm  ;  though  it  does 
not  exactly  prove  that  there  is  no  love¬ 
liness  in  distinct  outline,  no  grandeur  in 
luminous  clearness. 

“  The  dignity  of  the  snow-capped 
mountain  is  lost  in  distinctness,  but  the 
joy  of  the*  tourist  is  to  recognize  the 
traveller  on  the  top.  The  desire  to  see, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing,  is,  with  the  mass, 
alone  the  one  to  be  gratified,  hence  the 
delight  in  detail.” 

But  it  is  lhardly  to  the  countrymen  of 
Crome  and  David  Cox  that  the  beauty 
and  the  glory  of  painted  wind  and  cloud 
and  mist  can  be  preached  as  the  gospel 
of  a  new  revelation.  However,  we  can 
but  be  grateful  for  this  indirect  protest 
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against  the  kind  of  art  which  gives  us 
landscapes  worthy  only  of  a  botanist  or 
geometrician,  and  seascapes  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  most  lovely  and  luminous  and 
living  and  various  and  subtle  in  color  of 
all  imaginable  seas — our  own  incompar¬ 
able  Channel — as  a  dead  mass  of  densely 
stupid  blue,  so  hard  that  if  you  were  to 
hit  it  with  a  hammer  the  hammer  would 
break  into  shivers,  so  monotonous  and 
so  monochromical  that  it  would  almost 
be  a  libel  on  the  very  Mediterranean 
itself. 

Another  excellent  remark  may  be 
quoted  from  a  later  part  of  this  des¬ 
ultory  lecture  Art  happens  —  no 
hovel  is  safe  from  it,  no  prince  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it ;  the  vastest  intelligence 
cannot  bring  it  about,  and  puny  efforts 
to  make  it  universal  end  in  quaint 
comedy  or  coarse  farce.” 

Unquestionably  they  may  or  they 
must  do  so  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  efforts  to  widen  the  sphere  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  must  needs  be  puny  or  unprofit¬ 
able-  Good  intentions  will  not  secure 
good  results  ;  but  neither — strange  as  it 
may  seem — will  the  absence  of  good  in¬ 
tentions.  And  when  Mr.  Whistler  in¬ 
forms  us  that  ”  there  never  was  an  artis¬ 
tic  period,”  we  must  reply  that  the 
statement,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  the 
flattest  of  all  possible  truisms  ;  for  no 
mortal  ever  maintained  that  there  ever 
was  a  period  in  which  all  men  were 
either  good  artists  or  good  judges  of 
art.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  posi¬ 
tive  to  the  comparative  degree  of  historic 
or  retrospective  criticism,  we  must  ask 
whether  the  lecturer  means  to  say  that 
there  have  not  been  times  when  the 
general  standard  of  taste  and  judgment, 
reason  and  perception,  was  so  much 
higher  than  at  other  times  that  such  peri¬ 
ods  may  justly  and  accurately  be  defined 
as  artistic.  If  he  does  mean  to  say  this, 
he  is  beyond  answer  and  beneath  confuta¬ 
tion  :  in  other  words,  he  is  where  an 
artist  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  genius  and  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  talents  can  by 
no  possibility  find  himself.  If  he  does 
not  mean  to  say  this,  what  he  means  to 
say  is  exactly  as  well  worth  saying,  as 
valuable  and  as  important  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation,  as  the  news  that  Queen  Anne 
is  no  more,  or  that  two  and  two  are  not 
generally  supposed  to  make  five. 


But  if  the  light  and  glittering  bark  of 
this  brilliant  amateur  in  the  art  of  letters 
is  not  invariably  steered  with  equal  dex¬ 
terity  of  hand  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  paradox  and  platitude,  it 
is  impossible  that  in  its  course  it  should 
not  once  and  again  touch  upon  some 
point  worth  notice  if  not  exploration. 
Even  that  miserable  animal  ”  the  unat¬ 
tached  writer”  may  gratefully  and  re¬ 
spectfully  recognize  his  accurate  appre¬ 
hension  and  his  felicitous  application  of 
well  nigh  the  most  hacknejed  verse  in 
all  the  range  of  Shakespeare’s — which 
yet  is  almost  invariably  misconstrued 
and  misapplied.  ”  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin  and  this, 
as  the  poet  goes  on  to  explain,  is  that 
all,  with  one  consent,  prefer  worthless 
but  showy  novelties  to  precious  but 
familiar  possessions.  ”  This  one  chord 
that  vibrates  with  all,”  says  Mr.  Whist¬ 
ler,  who  proceeds  to  cite  artistic  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  lamentable  fact,  *’  this  one 
unspoken  sympathy  that  pervades  hu¬ 
manity,  is — Vulgarity.”  But  the  conse¬ 
quence  which  he  proceeds  to  indicate 
and  to  deplore  is  calculated  to  strike  his 
readers  with  a  sense  of  mild  if  hilarious 
astonishment.  It  is  that  men  of  sound 
judgment  and  pure  taste,  quick  feelings 
and  clear  perceptions,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  and  most  inexplicably  begin  to 
make  their  voices  "  heard  in  the  land.” 
Porson,  as  all  the  world  knows,  observed 
of  the  Germans  of  his  day  that  ”  in 
Greek  ”  they  were  “  sadly  to  seek.”  It 
is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Whistler  if  this  is 
his  case  also  :  but  then  he  would  do 
well  to  eschew  the  use  of  a  Greek  term 
lying  so  far  out  of  the  common  way  as 
the  word  “aesthete.”  Not  merely  the 
only  accurate  meaning  but  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  meaning  of  that  word  is  nothing 
more  but  nothing  less  than  this  :  an  in¬ 
telligent,  appreciative,  quick-witted  per¬ 
son  ;  in  a  word,  as  the  lexicon  has  it, 
“one  who  perceives.”  The  man  who 
is  no  aesthete  stands  confessed,  by  the 
logic  of  language  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  a  thick-witted,  tasteless, 
senseless  and  impenetrable  blockhead. 
I  do  not  wish  to  insult  Mr.  Whistler, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  avow  my  impression 
that  there  is  no  man  now  living  who 
less  deserves  the  honor  of  enrolment  in 
such  ranks  as  these — of  a  seat  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  anaesthetic.  I  cannot 
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bring  myself  to  descend  to  flattery  so 
gross  and  insincere  as  would  be  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  a  Saul  of  his  spiritual  stat¬ 
ure  is  also  among  the  prophets  of  Phi- 
listia  that  his  place  is  beside  the  blatant 
boobies  with  whom  the  imputation  of 
intelligence — an  imputation  which  they 
surely  cannot  apprehend  on  their  own 
account — passes  for  a  cutting  and  brand¬ 
ing  insult.  It  would  no  doubt  be  most 
unseemly,  and  to  the  shrinking  modesty, 
the  too  sensitive  diffidence  of  Mr. 
Whistler  it  arould  of  course  be  quite  ex¬ 
ceptionally  painful,  to  claim  the  title,  to 
arrogate  the  honors,  of  a  person  so  ex¬ 
ceptionally  endowed  with  good  taste, 
right  feeling,  keen  insight,  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  clear  perception,  as  specially 
to  deserve  the  Platonic  title  of  an  aes¬ 
thete  ;  for  no  satire  could  be  severe 
enough  for  the  male  or  female  fool  who 
should  venture  to  put  forward  so  arro¬ 
gant  a  claim  ;  but  it  would  be  an  incon¬ 
gruity  even  more  portentous  and  pro¬ 
digious,  an  incongruity  for  which  Rabe¬ 
lais  alone  of  all  men  could  have  supplied 
the  fitting  chain  of  epithets,  if  an  artist 
of  skill  so  consummate,  of  tact  so  refined, 
of  so  sensitive  an  instinct  and  so  deli¬ 
cate  an  eccentricity,  should  use  the  word 
— if  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word — 
as  a  term  of  ridicule  or  reproach.  Such 
abuse  of  language  is  possible  only  to  the 
drivelling  desperation  of  venomous  or 
fangless  duncery  :  it  is  in  higher  and 
graver  matters,  of  wider  bearing  and  of 
deeper  import,  that  we  find  it  necessary 
to  dispute  the  apparently  serious  propo¬ 
sitions  or  assertions  of  Mr.  Whistler. 
How  far  the  whty  tongue  may  be  thrust 
into  the  smiling  cheek  when  the  lecturer 
pauses  to  take  breath  between  these  re¬ 
markably  brief  paragraphs  it  would  be 
certainly  indecorous  and  possibly  super¬ 
fluous  to  inquire.  But  his  theorem  is 
unquestionably  calculated  to  provoke 
the  loudest  and  the  heartiest  mirth  that 
ever  acclaimed  the  advent  of  Momus  or 
Erycina.  For  it  is  this — that  "  Art  and 
Joy  go  together,”  and  that  tragic  art  is 
not  ait  at  all. 

”  Arter  that,  let's  have  a  glass  of 
wine,”  said  a  famous  countryman  of 
Mr.  Whistler’s,  on  the  memorable  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  was  impelled  to  address 
his  friend  Mr.  Brick  in  the  immortal 
words,  ”  Keep  cool,  Jefferson.  Don’t 
bust.”  The  admonition  may  not  im¬ 


probably  be  required  by  the  majority  of 
readers  who  come  suddenly  and  un¬ 
awares  upon  this  transcendent  and  py¬ 
ramidal  pleasantry.  The  laughing  Muse 
of  the  lecturer,  ”  quam  Jocus  circum- 
volat,”  must  have  glanced  round  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  general  appeal,  ”  After 
that,  let  us  take  breath.”  And  having 
done  so,  they  must  have  remembered 
that  they  were  not  in  a  serious  world  ; 
that  they  were  in  the  fairyland  of  fans, 
in  the  paradise  of  pipkins,  in  the  limbo 
of  blue  china,  screens,  pots,  plates,  jars, 
joss-houses,  and  all  the  fortuitous  frip¬ 
pery  of  Fusi-yama. 

And  yet,  they  will  presently  have  re¬ 
flected,  even  this  hyperbolical  extrava¬ 
gance  of  jocularity  does  not  succeed  in 
launching  a  really  original  paradox. 
There  have  always  been  audacious  hu¬ 
morists  who  asserted,  and  anaesthetic 
imbeciles  who  believed,  that  the  spirit 
of  art  was  essentially  and  exclusively 
joyous,  or  exclusively  and  essentially 
mournful.  A  type  of  the  former  class 
of  fool  has  been  taken  after  the  very  life 
by  the  yet  undethroned  sovereign  of 
English  poetesses. 

“  My  critic  Jobson  recommends  more  mirth, 
Because  a  cheerfut  genius  suits  the  times. 
And  ail  true  poets  laugh  unquenchably 
Like  Shakespeare  and  the  gods.  That’s 
very  hard. 

The  gods  may  laugh,  and  Shakespeare : 
Dante  smiles 

With  such  a  needy  heart  on  two  pale  lips. 

We  cry,  ‘  Weep  rather,  Dante.’  ” 

It  is  a  cruel  but  an  inevitable  Nemesis 
which  reduces  even  a  man  of  real  genius, 
keen-witted  and  sharp-sighted,  to  the 
level  of  the  critic  Jobson,  to  the  level 
of  the  dotard  and  the  dunce,  when  para¬ 
dox  is  discolored  by  personality  and 
merriment  is  distorted  by  malevolence. 
No  man  who  really  knows  the  excel¬ 
lence,  the  variety,  the  serious  and  noble 
qualities  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  best  work, 
will  imagine  that  he  really  believes  the 
highest  expression  of  his  art  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  reproduction  of  the  grin  and 
glare,  the  smirk  and  leer,  of  Japanese 
womanhood  as  represented  in  its  profes¬ 
sional  types  of  beauty  ;  but  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  he  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
he  does.  Unhappily  for  his  chance  of 
success  in  the  attempt  to  depreciate  and 
degrade  his  genius  to  an  equality  with 
the  highest  type  of  Asiatic  aestheticism. 
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his  etchings  and  his  portraits  have  not 
jet  been  consigned  to  the  flames  which 
must  of  necessity  consume  them  before 
he  can  possibly  accepted  as  a  genuine 
child  of  Japan.  In  the  latter  of  the  two 
portraits  to  which  I  have  already  re> 
ferred  there  is  an  expression  of  living 
character,  an  intensity  of  pathetic  power, 
which  gives  to  that  noble  work  some¬ 
thing  of  the  impressiveness  proper  to  a 
tragic  or  elegiac  poem. 

This,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  way  of 
work  :  an  exception,  it  may  be  alleged, 
which  proves  the  rule.  But  that  apol¬ 
ogy  will  by  no  means  hold  water.  In 
one  of  the  delightful  minor  works  of  an 
always  delightful  humorist,  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  good  man  of  the  name  of 
William — I  cannot,  I  will  not  allow  my¬ 
self  to  imagine  that  the  perversity  of 
political  malevolence  could  suggest  an 
allusion  which  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  hint  at — who  having  led  a  life  of 
abnormal  virtue  for  many,  many  years, 
is  induced  to  commit  a  treacherous  and 
rascally  crime  by  pure  curiosity  to  know 
from  experience  what  may  be  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  deliberate  malefactor.  Now 
the  violation  of  principle  committed  on 
that  occasion  by  Mr.  Gilbert’s  exem¬ 
plary  experimentalist  was  not  graver  in 
its  departure  from  an  established  stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct  than  is  this  infringement 
by  Mr.  Whistler  of  the  hard  and  fast 
line  laid  down  by  himself  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  true  art.  A  single  infraction 
of  the  moral  code,  a  single  breach  of 
artistic  law,  suffices  to  vitiate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  preacher.  And  this  is  no 
slight  escapade,  no  venial  or  casual 
aberration  ;  it  is  a  full  and  frank  defi¬ 
ance,  a  deliberate  and  elaborate  denial, 
hurled  right  in  the  face  of  Japanese 
iocosity,  flung  straight  in  the  teeth  of 
the  theory  which  condemns  high  art, 
under  penalty  of  being  considered  intel¬ 
ligent,  to  remain  eternally  on  the  grin. 

If  it  be  objected  that  to  treat  this  the¬ 
orem  gravely  is  “to  consider  too  curi¬ 
ously  ’’  the  tropes  and  the  phrases  of  a 
jester  of  genius,  I  have  only  to  answer 
that  it  very  probably  may  be  so,  but  that 
the  excuse  for  such  error  must  be 
sought  in  the  existence  of  the  genius. 


A  man  of  genius  is  scarcely  at  liberty  to 
choose  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  serious  figure — one  to 
be  acknowledged  and  respected  as  an 
equal  or  a  superior,  not  applauded  and 
dismissed  as  a  tumbler  or  a  clown.  And 
if  the  better  part  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  work 
as  an  artist  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  work 
of  a  serious  and  intelligent  creature,  it 
would  seem  incongruous  and  preposter¬ 
ous  to  dismiss  the  more  characteristic 
points  of  his  theory  as  a  lecturer  with 
the  chuckle  or  the  shrug  of  mere  amuse¬ 
ment  or  amazement.  Moreover,  if  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  joke,  a  mere  joke,  and 
nothing  but  a  joke,  this  gospel  of  the 
grin  has  hardly  matter  or  meaning 
enough  in  it  to  support  so  elaborate  a 
structure  of  paradoxical  rhetoric.  It 
must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  something 
serious  in  the  main  ;  and  if  so  taken, 
and  read  by  the  light  reflected  from  Mr. 
Whistler’s  more  characteristically  brill¬ 
iant  canvases,  it  may  not  improbably 
recall  a  certain  phrase  of  Moli^re’s, 
which  at  once  passed  into  a  proverb — 
“  Vous  etes  orf^vre,  M.  Josse.’’  That 
worthy  tradesman,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  so  well  calculated  to  restore  a  droop¬ 
ing  young  lady  to  mental  and  physical 
health  as  the  present  of  a  handsome  set 
of  jewels.  Mr.  Whistler’s  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather — of  a  jovial 
and  Japanese  design — savors  somewhat 
of  the  Oriental  cordwainer. 

But  if  we  must  more  or  less  respect¬ 
fully  decline  to  accept  “  The  Preacher  ” 
as  a  prophet,  we  may  all  agree  in  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  brilliant  humor  which  barbs 
the  shafts  of  good  sense  and  sound 
reasoning  aimed  by  the  satirist  at  the 
common  enemies  of  all  good  work — “  a 
teeming,  seething,  busy  mass,  whose 
virtue  was  industry,  and  whose  industry 
was  vice.”  Nothing  can  be  truer,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  happily  ex¬ 
pressed.  And,  as  a  wiser  than  all  the 
wise  men  of  Greece  was  wont  impres¬ 
sively  to  observe,  “  the  bearings  of  this 
observation  lays  in  the  application  on 
it.”  That  was  no  part  of  Captain  Buns- 
by’s  duty  ;  it  was  apparently  no  part  of 
the  lecturer’s  ;  and  it  certainly  is  no 
part  of  mmc.  —  Fortnightly  Review. 
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"Mors  Janua  Vita.” 

BY  SIR  ALFRED  C.  LYALL,  K.C.B. 

(l.) 

I  AM  the  God  of  the  sensuous  fire 
That  moulds  all  Nature  in  forms  divine  ; 

The  symbols  of  death  and  of  man’s  desire, 

The  springs  of  change  in  the  world,  are  mine 
The  organs  of  birth  and  the  circlet  of  bones, 
And  the  light  loves  carved  on  the  temple  stones. 

(2.) 

I  am  the  lord  of  delights  and  pain. 

Of  the  i>e8t  that  killeth,  of  fruitful  joys  ; 

I  rule  the  currents  of  heart  and  vein  ; 

A  touch  gives  passion,  a  look  destroys  ; 

In  the  heat  and  cold  of  my  lightest  breath 
Is  the  might  incarnate  of  Lust  and  Death. 

(3.) 

If  a  thousand  altars  stream  with  blood 
Of  the  victims  slain  by  the  chanting  priest, 

Is  a  great  God  lured  by  the  savory  food  ? 

I  reck  not  of  worship,  or  songs,  or  feast ; 

'  Rut  that  millions  perish,  each  hour  that  flies, 

Is  the  mystic  sign  of  my  sacrifice. 

(4.) 

Ye  may  plead  and  pray  for  the  millions  born  ; 

They  come  like  dew  on  the  morning  grass  ; 
Your  vows  and  vigils  I  hold  in  scorn. 

The  soul  stays  never,  the  stages  pass  ; 

All  life  is  the  play  of  the  power  that  stirs 
In  the  dance  of  my  wanton  worshippers. 

(s.) 

And  the  strong  swift  river  my  shrine  below 
It  runs,  like  man,  its  unending  course 
To  the  boundless  sea  from  eternal  snow  ; 

Mine  is  the  Fountain — and  mine  the  Force 
That  spurs  all  nature  to  ceaseless  strife  ; 

And  my  image  is  Death  at  the  gates  of  Life. 

(6.) 

In  many  a  legend  and  many  a  shape, 

In  the  solemn  grove  and  the  crowded  street, 

I  am  the  slayer,  whom  none  escape  ; 

I  am  Death  trod  under  a  fair  girl’s  feet  ; 

I  govern  the  tides  of  the  sentient  sea 
That  ebbs  and  flows  to  eternity. 
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(7.)  I 

And  the  sum  of  the  thought  and  the  knowledge  of  man  r 

Is  the  secret  tale  that  my  emblems  tell ;  [ 

Do  ye  seek  God’s  purpose,  or  trace  his  plan  ? 

Ye  may  read  my  doom  in  your  parable  ;  i| 

For  the  circle  of  life  in  its  flower  and  its  fall  P 

Is  the  writing  that  runs  on  my  temple  wall.  I 

.  (8)  I 

O  Race  that  labors,  and  seeks,  and  strives,  1 

With  thy  Faith,  thy  wisdom,  thy  hopes  and  fears  I 

Where  now  is  the  Future  of  myriad  lives  ?  1 

Where  now  is  the  Creed  of  a  thousand  years  ?  | 

Far  as  the  Western  spirit  may  range,  I 

It  flnds  but  the  travail  of  endless  change  ;  I 

(9.)  P 

For  the  earth  is  fashioned  by  countless  suns,  i 

And  planets  wander,  and  stars  are  lost,  | 

As  the  rolling  flood  of  existence  runs  : 

From  light  to  shadow,  from  fire  to  frost. 

Your  search  is  ended,  ye  hold  the  keys 

Of  my  inmost  ancient  mysteries.  | 

(10.) 

Now  that  your  hands  have  lifted  the  veil, 

And  the  crowd  may  know  what  my  symbols  mean,  I 

Will  not  the  faces  of  men  turn  pale  I 

At  the  sentence  heard,  and  the  vision  seen  | 

Of  strife  and  sleep,  of  the  soul’s  brief  hour,  | 

And  the  careless  tread  of  unyielding  Power  ?  1 


Though  the  world  repent  of  its  cruel  youth. 

And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law  bend. 

Ye  may  spare  or  slaughter ;  by  rage  or  ruth 
All  forms  speed  on  to  the  far  still  end  ; 

For  the  gods  who  have  mercy,  who  save  or  bless. 

Are  the  visions  pf  man  in  his  hopelessness. 

(i2-) 

Let  my  temples  fall,  they  are  dark  with  age. 

Let  my  idols  break,  they  have  stood  their  day  ; 

On  the  deep  hewn  stones  the  primeval  sage 
Has  figured  the  spells  that  endure  alway  ; 

My  presence  may  vanish  from  river  and  grove. 

But  I  rule  for  ever  in  Death  and  Love. 

—  National  Review. 
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THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 


BV  THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 


This  question  interests,  or  ought  to 
interest,  all  classes.  Unfortunately,  the 
question  has  been  rendered  distasteful 
to  many  who  would  otherwise  give  it 
candid  consideration,  by  the  stormy 
feebleness  and  not  entirely  Christ-like 
way  in  which  it  has  been  sometimes 
treated. 

On  this  question,  as  on  many  others, 
the  extremists  have  done  harm.  One 
section  of  writers,  professing  to  honor 
God,  have  not  fulfilled  the  law  of  Christ. 
Probably  they  have  never  understood  it. 
The  opposing  extremists  have  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibited  an  ostentatious  readi¬ 
ness  to  insult  the  opinions,  and — what 
is  more  dangerous — the  sentiments  of  a 
people  profoundly  attached  to  ancient 
usage.  The  old  and  illogical  arguments 
have  been  dressed  up  and  used  remorse¬ 
lessly.  “It  is  ancient,  and  therefore 
venerable,”  has  been  answered  by  the 
plea,  “  Ancient  usage  is  only  a  phrase 
for  unreasoning  prejudice."  The  law 
of  Moses  has  been  cited  as  though  a 
Prophet  greater  than  Moses  had  never 
spoken.  The  argument  from  sacred 
considerations  has  been  ignored,  as 
though  the  great  Legislator  of  Israel  had 
been  an  insignificant  personage,  and  as 
though  Christ’s  words,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  had  no  more  than  a 
negative  meaning.  The  extremists  ruin 
causes  everywhere  because  they  alienate 
the  central  portion  of  society.  The 
issue  is  fought  out  between  extremes. 
The  disgust  felt  by  reflecting  men  is 
counted  selfish  indifference  by  the  fa¬ 
natic  and  the  partisan ;  Wisdom  is 
obliged  to  cry  in  the  street,  because  she 
is  expelled  from  the  houses  of  the  Phari¬ 
see  and  the  Sadducee. 

Something  better  is  wanted.  A  great 
question— and,  rightly  understood,  the 
Sunday  Question  is  a  great  one — needs 
to  be  lifted  into  a  higher  region,  and  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hyster¬ 
ical  and  the  heedless.  We  want  calm, 
reverent,  patriotic  thinkers  to  take  up 
this  question  ;  and,  if  I  might  venture 
to  do  so,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
those  whose  experience,  knowledge,  and 


unquestioned  seriousness  entitle  them 
to  speak,  to  give  light  and  leading  on 
this  subject. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Sunday  is  not 
regarded  in  some  sections  of  society  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Whether  the 
change  is  for  the  better  or  the  worse 
will  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  That  the 
change,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  guided 
by  ripe  and  considerate  judgment,  will 
be  admitted. 

Is  the  change  for  the  better  ?  To 
answer  this  it  will  be  well  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  change. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  March  ad,  1888.  It 
occurs  in  an  article  on  the  “  Sunday 
Question  ’’  which  was  written  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  a  memorial  presented  to  Convo¬ 
cation  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  : — 

“  It  will  be  open  to  the  bishop,  in  support 
of  his  argument,  to  dwell  upon  newspaper  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Sunday  ‘Ten  o’clocks,’  Sunday 
parades  in  Hyde  Park,  Crystal  Palace  Sunday 
dinners,  an  exhibition  at  the  Yankeries,  the 
Sunday  before  Ascot,  set  dinner  parties  with 
recitations  and  humorous  songs  by  actors  and 
actresses,  supper  parties,  garden  parties  along 
the  river  Thames  with  sundry  theatrical  per¬ 
formances,  punting  on  the  Thames,  the  Church 
parade  at  Cowes,  sparring  matches  at  a  club, 
Sunday  sailings  of  pleasure-vessels,  ‘  Show  ' 
Sunday  in  the  studios,  smoking  concerts,  coach 
drives  at  Richmond  and  Hampton  Court,  lawn 
tennis,  dances,  and  so  forth. 

“  All  these  doings  have  been  carefully  chron¬ 
icled,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
may  defer  his  observations  until  bis  reply,  as  he 
has  already  spoken.  Down  to  the  present  he 
has  confined  himself  to  the  general  principle 
that  the  loosening  of  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  would  eventually  result  in  the 
working  classes  being  obliged  to  labor  seven 
days  a  week  with  a  six  days’  wage.  Any  re¬ 
monstrance,  he  said,  from  their  lordships’ 
House  would  awaken  a  strong  echo  from  the 
poorer  classes,  and  he  deprecates  the  lapse  into 
a  French  Sunday  as  tending  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  sobriety  of  the  English  character.” 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on 
that  occasion,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  read 
the  following  extract  from  a  news¬ 
paper  ; — 

“How  many  coaches  went  out  of  London 
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this  Tcry  last  Sunday  ?  As  many  almost  as 
are  built.  There  are  still  a  few  sticklers  for 
puritanical  propriety,  who  assemble  their  guests 
in  obscure  mews  and  leave  London  by  depress- 
ingly  low  neighborhoods,  in  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  encounter  their  friends  ;  but.  as  a 
rule,  the  coaches  make  a  bold  show  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  on  their  way  to  Hampton  Court  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  There  is  now  a  club  formed  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  driving  to  Richmond  on  a 
Sunday.  Its  members  are  miscellaneous  may¬ 
be,  though  two-thirds  are  to  be  found  without 
much  trouble  in  ‘  Burke  ’  or  *  Debrett,'  and  the 
tedium  of  the  old  Sunday  is  utterly  lost  on 
them.  And,  above  all,  London  has  the  river, 
only  of  recent  years  opened  to  it  on  the  Sunday 
any  more  than  the  Serpentine  was  till  this  sum¬ 
mer.  *  Sunday  up  the  River'  being  as  much  a 
recognized  phrase  now  as  the  five  o’clock  tea. 
Paddington  is  crammed  with  those  intent  on 
catching  the  early  train  to  Maidenhead  ;  Water¬ 
loo  is  packed  with  those  content  to  take  the 
smaller  and  later  journeys  ;  and  the  river  from 
Moulsey  to  Pangbourne  is  thronged.  There 
once  was  a  time  when  this  would  have  been 
thought  wrong,  and  even  now  there  are  those 
who  would  oppose  the  letting  out  of  boats  on 
the  Serpentine  to  men  who  have  no  other 
chance  of  a  holiday.  The  race  of  congenital 
idiots  will  in  all  probability  never  die  out.  A 
pull  in  a  boat,  a  run  through  glorious  scenery 
in  a  steam  launch,  are  not  likely  to  do  any  one 
harm.  And  returning,  one  ne^  not  be  bored 
of  an  evening,  as  was  wont  to  be  the  fashion. 
At  the  new  Club  one  can  see  plays ;  at  the 
Pelican  Club  one  can  sec  boxing,  and  hear  the 
pick  of  the  music-hall  talent.  Sunday  dances 
are  now  freely  given.  Some  of  the  best  little 
hops  of  this  year  have  been  given  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  to  say  nothing  of  the  charming  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  there  is  no  need  for  spending  the 
day  indoors  in  a  discontented  frame  of  mind, 
and  retiring  to  bed  early,  morose  and  melan¬ 
choly  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  day 
in  the  week  as  the  old-fashioned  Sunday. 

In  discussing  the  significance  of  the 
state  of  things  here  described,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  lay  aside  the  more  usual  relig¬ 
ious  view.  I  desire  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  another  standpoint,  which  I 
believe  is  ultimately  a  truly  religious 
one.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of 
what  is  called  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  1  may  say,  in  passing,  that  I 
am  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  fit 
and  wise  that  a  nation  should  recognize 
in  some  clear  and  unmistakable  way  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  divine  calling,  and  that 
It  lives  and  acts  within  the  laws  and 
limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  I 
do  not,  as  I  said,  propose  to  speak  of 
the  desecration  of  the  day,  because,  for 
the  moment,  I  am  thinking  of  the  des¬ 
ecration  of  men’s  thoughts  and  char¬ 
acters. 


There  is  one  great  law  of  a  nation’s 
life  which  can  never  be  broken  with  im¬ 
punity.  It  is  the  law  which  is  expressed 
in  three  great  words — Duty,  Love,  Sac¬ 
rifice.  It  is  the  law  which  was  uttered 
by  Christ  when  He  said,  “  He  that 
would  be  first  among  you,  let  him  be 
the  servant  of  all,”  and  has  been  echoed 
back  with  joy  by  the  lips  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  till  it  is  at  last  accepted, 
in  theory  at  least,  by  the  whole  world. 
It  was  adopted  by  Auguste  Comte  when 
he  summed  up  his  teaching  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  words  :  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.”  It  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  another  fashion  by  a  genius  as 
great  as  Comte,  when  George  Sand 
wrote  :  '*  There  is  but  one  sole  virtue 
in  the  world — the  eternal  sacrifice  of 
self.”  This  law,  enunciated  with  such 
solemnity  and  accepted  with  practical 
unanimity,  is  essential  to  the  social  wel- 
being  of  a  great  people.  To  forget  it  is 
to  disintegrate  society.  The  man  who 
forgets  it  desecrates  himself. 

Let  us  ask.  On  what  principle  is  this 
Sunday  Question  to  be  settled  ?  Some 
claim  that  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  freedom.  “  Every 
man  is  free,  and  his  conscience  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  God  and  himself.  Sunday 
is  a  free  day,  and  in  a  free  land  ought 
to  be  so.  I  may  use  it  as  I  please. 
The  offender  against  liberty  is  the 
sour-visaged  Puritan  who  frowns  upon 
my  innocent  pleasures,  and  who  has  the 
spirit,  though  not  the  power,  of  the 
tyrant.  I  claim  to  settle  the  Sunday 
Question  by  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom." 

There  is  much  in  this  plea.  In  Eng¬ 
land  at  least  the  reverence  for  individual 
liberty  is  so  strong  that  an  appeal  based 
upon  it  is  certain  to  meet  with  applause. 
It  would  moreover  be  a  bad  day  for 
England  were  this  principle  to  be  trod¬ 
den  under  foot.  It  is  probably  better 
to  leave  responsible  beings  free,  even 
though  they  may  not  make  the  best  use 
of  their  freedom,  than  to  destroy  their 
responsibility  by  depriving  them  of  their 
freedom. 

But  though  the  principle  of  individ¬ 
ual  rights  is  a  bulwark  of  liberty,  it  is 
not  the  only  principle  in  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  principle  from  which  the 
surest  progress  of  a  nation  or  of  the 
world  can  be  secured.  Having  granted 
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the  principle  of  individual  freedom,  we 
have  still  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  a 
principle  to  guide  the  free  man  in  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  ?  It  is  in  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  that  the  great  law  of 
love  and  sacrifice  comes  to  guide  us. 
Man  is  not  man  till  he  is  free  ;  but  the 
nobility  of  the  man  who  is  free  is  tested 
by  the  way  in  which  he  uses  his  free¬ 
dom.  He  shows  himself  worthy  of  his 
freedom  when  he  resolves  “  by  love  to 
serve  others,”  and  to  consecrate  his 
liberty  to  the  good  of  the  community. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  individual 
freedom  is  never  more  conspicuously 
seen  than  where  it  is  used  as  the  ful¬ 
crum  of  self-sacrifice.  Man  is  greatest 
when,  having  received  his  freedom,  he 
lays  it  freely  down  for  the  sake  of  others. 
He  is  then  most  truly  saving  his  life  in 
the  seeming  losing  of  it.  He  becomes 
chief  in  being  the  servant  of  all.  The 
assertion  of  individual  rights  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  freedom.  The  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  guarantee 
of  a  people's  power,  for  it  witnesses  to 
the  greatness  of  their  character.  It  was 
the  remembrance  of  this  which  made 
Mazzini  write :  Whoever  examines 

things  at  all  seriously  will  perceive  that 
the  doctrine  of  individual  rights  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  in  priniciple  only  a  great  and 
holy  protest  in  favor  of  human  liberty 
against  oppression  of  every  kind.  Its 
value,  therefore,  is  purely  negative.  It 
is  able  to  destroy  ;  it  is  impotent  to 
found.  It  is  mighty  to  break  chains  ; 
it  has  no  power  to  knit  bonds  of  co- 
op>eration  and  love.*’* 

If  this  be  true,  I  claim  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  Question  ought  not  to  be  settled  by 
the  principle  of  individual  rights.  If 
on  any  question  we  have  a  right  to  plead 
that  individual  freedom  should  be  used, 
not  for  self-gratification,  but  for  social 
service,  surely  we  have  the  right  to  do 
so  on  the  Sunday  Question.  Sunday  is 
the  nation’s  day  much  more  than  it  is 
the  individual’s  day.  It  is  the  day  of 
all  others  on  which  may  be  found  the 
noblest  opportunities  of  sacrificing  indi¬ 
vidual  fre^om  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  is  the  day  on  which  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  self-denial  and  the  warmest  neigh¬ 
bor-regarding  love  should  be  exercised. 
If  in  any  sense  it  is  God's  day,  it  is  the 


*  “  Thoughts  on  Democracy,”  chap  ii. 


day  on  which  that  work  of  God,  which 
is  love  and  self-sacrifice,  should  be 
shown.  As  a  day  of  national  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  should  be  the  day  of  individual 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  all,  and  most 
of  all  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
ample  wealth  and  abundant  leisure. 

By  the  principle  of  service  and  love 
the  Sunday  Question  should  be  settled  ; 
and  in  the  light  of  this  principle  we  may 
consider  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday.  One  thing  strikes  us  at  once 
on  reading  the  extracts  we  have  cited. 
The  descriptions  of  those  Sunday  pleas¬ 
ures  suggest  the  possession  of  wealth. 

Men  cannot  indulge  in  Crystal  Palace 
dinners,  give  dinner  parties  at  which 
actors  and  actresses  recite,  or  garden 
parties  accompanied  by  theatrical  per¬ 
formances,  unless  they  have  money  at 
command.  The  steam-launch,  the  coach¬ 
ing  excursions  to  Richmond,  the  lawn 
tennis,  the  Pelican  Club,  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  sound  like  the  recreations  of 
the  classes  to  whom  six  days  of  pro¬ 
longed  labor  is  a  sad  and  stern  neces¬ 
sity.  These  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich,  and  not  the  recreations  of  the 
poor.  Of  those  who  indulge  in  them, 
we  are  told  that  two-thirds  of  their 
names  occur  in  “Burke”  and  “  De- 
brett.*'  “  Debrett  *’  does  not  pause  to 
chronicle  the  name  of  Adam  Bede  or 
Little  Hodge  ;  “  Burke  ”  does  not  stoop 
to  register  the  abode  or  the  lineage  of 
the  dock  laborer,  the  hard-worked  shop¬ 
man,  or  the  small  City  clerk.  So  far  as 
these  are  descriptions  of  amusements 
pursued  by  people  of  leisure,  I  cannot 
consider  the  change  to  be  for  the  better. 

Socially,  it  is  not  a  change  for  the 
better.  We  may  argue  as  we  please 
about  the  innocency  of  this  amusement 
or  that  on  the  Sunday,  but  we  cannot 
argue  away  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  the 
enjoyment  of  one  class  can  only  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  toil  of  another.  The 
pleasure  of  the  rich  means  the  labor  of 
the  poor.  The  uninterrupted  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  pleasures  means  the  con¬ 
tinuance  also  of  the  poor  man’s  labor. 

There  may  be  many  things  lawful  to 
the  individual  which  are  not  lawful  to 
the  community.  There  may  be  many 
things  which  are  no  harm,  as  people  say 
— meaning  no  harm  to  themselves — but 
which  involve  great  harm  to  others. 
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The  man  who  realizes  that  Sunday  is  a 
day  of  opportunity  for  rest,  recreation, 
and  elevation  will  be  the  man  who  is 
readiest  to  deny  himself  rather  than 
rob  his  brother  man  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Self-denial  must  be  the  rule  for 
the  community.  Whatever  tends  to 
deprive  others  of  their  opportunity 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
A  certain  amount  of  labor  I  suppose 
there  must  be  ;  but  the  labor  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Self-denial 
is  needed  to  do  this.  It  should  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  all ;  but,  above  all,  it  ought, 
for  the  love  of  humanity  and  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  be  practised  chiefest 
and  most  scrupulously  by  those  who, 
because  of  wealth  and  leisure,  can  com¬ 
mand  their  pleasures  and  recreations  six 
days  out  of  seven.  The  rich  should  be 
foremost  in  this  self-deniaL  Many 
would  be  glad  to  see  picture  galleries 
and  museums  opened  on  Sunday  if  they 
could  insure  the  exclusion  of  the  rich 
on  that  day.  Many  would  be  glad  to 
see  an  earnest  of  sincerity  given  by  those 
who  advocate  their  opening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working-classes  in  the 
organization  of  some  plan  by  which  the 
attendants  and  officials  could  be  re¬ 
placed  for  the  Sunday  by  men  of  leisure 
and  means.  Some  of  these  might  well 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  guarding 
the  galleries  and  museums  during  the 
hours  in  which  they  were  open  ;  and 
others  who  possess  the  requisite  quali¬ 
fications  of  knowledge,  culture,  and 
capacity  of  lucid  exposition  might  well 
employ  their  time  in  explaining  or  de¬ 
scribing  pictures  and  objects  of  interest 
to  the  people  who  visited  the  museums. 
“  In  the  interests  of  the  working-classes” 
is  a  good  phrase  ;  but  our  experience 
of  things  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
working-classes  leads  us  to  imagine  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  something  under  such 
a  plea  which  turns  out  wholly  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  labors  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  working-classes  show 
little  enthusiasm  for  efforts  of  this  kind 
as  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  their  interest  in  the  movement. 

The  question  of  profit-making  occu¬ 
pations  enters  here.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  compensation  in  everything,  and 
that  if  Sunday  pleasure  means  Sunday 
abor  to  the  poor  it  means  additional 


profit,  which  in  hard  times  is  most  wel¬ 
come.  This  must  be  admitted,  but  is  it 
a  gain  without  corresponding  danger  ? 
The  only  protection  of  the  workingman 
against  the  necessity  for  Sunday  work 
lies  in  the  prevention  of  any  advantage 
of  additional  profit  given  to  one  trading 
class  over  another.  The  working-classes 
have  seen  the  importance  of  this  point, 
and  trades  union  conferences  have 
passed  votes  adverse  to  the  opening  of 
museums.  Unquestionably  they  have 
been  influenced  much  more  by  social 
than  by  religious  considerations.  They 
have  seen  that  the  increase  of  labor  is 
threatened  by  the  increase  of  pleasure. 

If,  therefore,  in  any  way  the  change 
regarding  the  Sunday  tends  to  bind  the 
yoke  of  labor  more  closely  on  the  neck 
of  poverty,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
change  for  the  better. 

Again,  the  great  law  of  mutual  service 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  The 
increase  of  pleasures  in  a  way  which  in¬ 
creases  the  labors  of  the  poor,  or  robs 
them  of  their  opportunity  of  rest,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  worship,  tends,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  to  the  desecration  of 
those  who  forget  the  duty  of  self-denial. 

Sunday  is  a  day  which  brings  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  mental  and  moral  elevation. 
I  do  not  share  the  views  of  extremists. 
I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  Sunday  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  cessation  of  gain-getting 
pursuits  on  one  day  in  seven  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  views 
of  life.  This  is  a  gain.  This  is  in 
itself  a  defence  against  that  desecration 
of  character  which  is  inevitable  when 
gain  or  enjoyment  are  made  the  ends  of 
life.  The  existence  of  the  Sunday  is  a 
witness  that  man  has  after  all  something 
else  to  think  of  and  to  strive  for  than 
the  getting  of  money.  England  has 
been  reproached  with  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  its  mercantile  instincts. 
Would  the  reproach  have  been  less  or 
more  merited  had  England  allowed  her 
instincts  full  play  every  day  in  the  year  ? 
Or  has  the  existence  of  one  day  in  which 
the  need  of  money-making  was  forgotten 
tended  to  mitigate  a  passion  which  might 
have  become  a  mania  ?  It  is,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  quite  certain  that  the  perpetual 
concentration  of  thought  on  one  topic 
disturbs  the  balance  of  the  mind.  The 
gold  passion  has  ended  in  idiotcy  and  in 
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suicide.  To  deliver  men  for  twenty- 
four  hours  from  its  bondage,  or,  if  not 
to  deliver,  to  give  them  at  least  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  such  a  deliverance,  is  surely 
an  advantage  to  the  mental  health  of  a 
great  people. 

It  is  an  enormous  gain  to  have  a  day 
which  gives  the  money-making  man  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  thoughts 
of  money,  and  of  having  set  before  him 
the  higher  aims  and  purposes  of  exist¬ 
ence.  This,  to  him,  is  a  gateway  of 
escape  from  some  of  the  vulgarizing  in¬ 
fluences  which  surround  him.  It  is  a 
gateway  of  escape,  also,  from  the  vul¬ 
garizing  influences  of  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  It  is  an  enormous  gain  to 
have  a  day  which  gives  an  opportunity 
to  the  idle  butterfly  of  Society  to  re¬ 
member  that  God  made  men  and  women, 
not  to  be  butterflies,  but  by  love  to  serve 
one  another.  There  is  enough  frivolity 
in  the  world,  and  nothing  so  destroys 
kindly  feelings,  generous  impulses,  the 
capacity  for  sel^denial,  as  the  life  of  in¬ 
cessant  frivolous  pleasure.  All  that 
aspires  within  us  dies  out  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure. 
The  Apostle  said  truly,  “  She  that  liveth 
in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.” 
If  the  heart  ceases  to  love,  if  compassion 
is  no  longer  moved,  if  thoughtfulness 
for  others  vanishes,  if  the  conscience  is 
no  longer  uneasy  about  wasted  hours, 
if  the  hunger  to  grow  nobler  and  more 
useful  has  ended,  if  life,  instead  of 
being  viewed  as  earnest  and  real,  has 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  masquerade,  then 
all  that  is  best  and  worthiest  is  dead. 
One  of  the  best  comments  on  the  Apos¬ 
tle's  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  words 
written  by  Baron  von  Humboldt,  and 
quoted  by  Baron  Stockmar  in  a  letter  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort :  **  Frivolity 

undermines  all  morality,  and  suffers  no 
deep  thought  and  no  pure  feeling  to 
germinate.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  com¬ 
bined  with  an  amiable  and  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  in  such  a  soul  so  consti¬ 
tuted  nothing  can  emanate  from  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  self-sacrifice  and  self-conquest 
are  out  of  the  question.”* 

To  those  whose  only  idea  of  pleasure  is 
the  pursuit  of  what  is  empty  and  frivo¬ 
lous  the  day  of  opportunity  becomes  a 


*  ‘‘  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,”  vol.  i.  p. 
473- 


snare.  Truly  conceived,  Sunday  is  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  what  is  higher 
in  our  natures.  There  is  abundance  of 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  lower.  But  if  the  day  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  higher  self-education 
is  turned  into  a  day  of  demoralizing 
frivolity ;  a  day  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  to  the  wealthy  and  of  harder 
work  for  the  poor  ;  a  day  in  which  prin¬ 
ciple  is  undermined,  sturdy  self-conquest 
rendered  less  possible,  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  others  unfashionable — 
then,  little  as  I  sympathize  with  rigid 
Sabbatarianism,  I  would  prefer  to  In¬ 
come  a  grim  Puritan  rather  than  aid  in 
any  movement  which  weakened  the 
moral  hbre  or  rendered  less  keen  the 
sense  of  brotherly  love  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

To  the  rich  and  leisured  classes  I 
make  appeal.  There  are  thousands  of 
things  which  doubtless  you  may  do  with 
a  good  conscience  on  Sunday.  The  day 
is  free  :  it  is  to  you,  as  it  is  to  others,  a 
day  of  opportunity.  No  man  can  judge 
for  his  brother.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  character  of  this  great  people, 
avoid  all  things  which  are  mere  empti¬ 
ness.  You  despise  the  man  who  is  vul¬ 
garized  by  the  pursuit  of  money  ;  but  a 
man  is  no  less  surely  vulgariz^  by  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Let  your  occupa¬ 
tions  and  pastimes  be  those  which  ele¬ 
vate  the  mind  and  refine  the  character  ; 
cultivate  all  that  helps  us  out  of  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  worldliness  ;  and,  to  this  end, 
cultivate  reverence  for  the  “unseen,” 
for  a  man’s  life  verily  consisteth,  not  of 
the  abundance  of  things  which  he  pos- 
sesseth,  but  of  that  unseen  and  priceless 
heritage,  a  spirit  and  character  growing 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  which  is  within  you. 

And  as  Sunday  is  a  day  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  let  it  be  consecrated  chiefest  to 
the  use  and  happiness  of  those  whose 
opportunities  of  tasting  of  life’s  feast 
are  few.  On  that  day  call  not  together 
your  friends  and  your  rich  neighbors  : 
open  your  hearts  to  the  poor  and  the 
toil-worn.  Let  all  that  is  best  and 
brightest  in  life  be  on  that  day  the  |>ot- 
tion  of  those  who  labor.  Give  them 
the  opportunity  of  everything  which  can 
gladden  and  refresh  them.  Be  scrupu¬ 
lous  to  rob  them  of  nothing  which  may 
lift  them  heavenward.  Show  that  you 
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reverence  them  by  showing  that  you  denial  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  God's 
think  nothing  too  good  for  them.  Show  poor  the  freest  opportunities  of  recre* 
that  you  reverence  life  and  life’s  higher  ation,  cultivation,  and  worship. — Con- 
possibilities  by  exerting  strenuous  self*  temporary  Review. 


THE  GOLD-MINES  OF  PHRYGIA. 
BY  J.  CRAWFORD  SCOTT. 


Part  I. 

Mr.  Heriot  Brooke  had  a  reputation 
for  caution  which  was  unenviable,  as 
his  exceeding  wariness  especially  in 
money  matters,  afforded  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  f requent  matter  for  iesting.  F rom 
his  father  he  had  inherited  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  which  must  have  increased 
greatly  during  the  seven  years  it  had 
been  in  his  possession,  as  he  lived  far 
within  his  income. 

Though  the  bulk  of  his  money  had 
been  acquired  in  trade,  Mr.  Brooke  had 
never  himself  engaged  in  any  business, 
and  was  rather  a  swell  in  his  way,  as  he 
was  a  member  of  a  very  select  club,  and 
had  a  large  circle  of  aristocratic  friends. 
But  for  his  parsimony  he  might  have 
been  in  Parliament,  and,  as  he  did  not 
lack  ability,  might  have  taken  a  far  more 
prominent  position  in  society  than  he 
did.  He  also  was  debarred  from  close 
intimacy  with  many  members  of  his 
club,  who  would  gladly  have  cultivated 
his  friendship,  but  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  back  a  horse  for  more  than 
five  pounds  or  play  whist  for  higher 
than  half-crown  points.  So  foreign  to 
his  nature  were  expenditure  and  specu¬ 
lation  of  every  kind,  that,  though  nearly 
thirty -seven,  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  taking  a  venture  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  lottery.  In  an  older  man  his  ex¬ 
treme  cautiousness  would  have  been  less 
remarkable,  but  when  thirty-five  he  had 
the  prudence  of  threescore  and  ten. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Brooke  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  a  crossing  near  the  Piccadilly  en¬ 
trance  to  Hyde  Park  till  the  traffic 
would  permit  of  his  getting  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  an  aristocratic-looking  old 
gentleman  who  was  standing  close  by 
him,  with  apparently  the  same  object  as 
himself.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  a 
foreigner  apparently,  and  clearly  a  man 


of  rank.  Just  as  Mr.  Brooke’s  eye  fell 
upon  him  for  the  second  time,  the  old 
gentleman  made  a  run  in  order  to  cross 
the  street,  for  there  was  a  temporary 
break  in  the  line  of  vehicles  ;  but  he 
had  not  observed  a  rapidly  advancing 
hansom,  and  in  his  effort  to  avoid  it  he 
fell,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  under 
the  horse,  which  the  driver  had  failed  to 
pull  up  in  time.  Uttering  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  horror,  Mr.  Brooke  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  He  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  place,  and  succeeded  in  extricating 
the  old  gentleman  from  his  perilous  po¬ 
sition.  Fortunately,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  received  any  injury.  A  crowd 
soon  gathered  ;  and  when  a  policeman 
came  up  to  take  the  cabman’s  number 
and  address,  the  gentleman  protested 
that  the  fault  had  been  entirely  his  own, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  the  driver 
could  have  seen  him.  On  finding  that 
there  was  nothing  to  look  at,  the  people 
began  to  disperse  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  had  collected.  Though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  injury  the  old  gentleman  told 
his  deliverer  that  he  felt  slightly  stunned 
by  the  fall ;  so  when  they  reached  the 
pavement,  he  walked  along  leaning  on 
the  arm  which  Mr.  Brooke  had  offered 
him.  They  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  Mr.  Brooke  suggested  that  he 
should  hail  a  cab  ;  but  in  reply  his  com¬ 
panion  said  that  he  had  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  to  go  and  would  prefer  to  walk. 
So  they  went  together  in  the  direction 
of  Victoria.  Owing  to  the  opinion 
which  he  held  regarding  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  station  in  life,  Mr.  Brooke  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  he 
was  staying  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel. 
When  they  reached  the  hotel  entrance, 
after  a  few  courtly  words  of  thanks,  he 
begged  Mr.  Brooke  to  do  him  the  favor 
of  accompanying  him  within,  and  after 
a  slight  hesitation  Mr.  Brooke  con¬ 
sented.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a 
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luxuriously  furnished  private  drawing- 
room,  which  evidently  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  suites.  Mr.  Brooke  sat 
down  at  the  bidding  of  his  host,  who 
then  asked  to  be  excused  for  a  short 
time,  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the 
dust  that  adhertd  in  several  places  to 
his  clothes.  When  Mr.  Brooke  found 
himself  alone  he  looked  curiously  round. 
In  addition  to  the  costly  furniture  which 
belonged  to  the  room  he  ccAild  see  nu¬ 
merous  articles  which  were  evidently 
the  property  of  the  occupant ;  and  in 
the  elegant  and  tasteful  though  un¬ 
studied  arrangement  of  certain  nick- 
nacks  and  fancy  work  there  was  plainly 
revealed  to  Mr.  Brooke  the  touch  of  a 
lady’s  hand.  On  a  small  davenport 
near  him  he  noticed  some  note-paper 
lying,  on  which  was  stamped  a  coronet. 
Suddenly  he  started,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  most  beautiful  face  he  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  portrait  on  porce¬ 
lain,  of  large  size,  which  stood  framed 
upon  a  small  occasional  table  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  The  picture  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  ;  her 
hair  clustered  thickly  over  a  low  brow, 
that  was  wide  and  instinct  with  intellect, 
and  the  charm  of  her  exquisite  high¬ 
born  features  was  enhanced  by  the  grave, 
pensive  expression  of  the  poetic  eyes. 
Such  a  face  Mr.  Brooke  had  never  seen 
except  in  sculpture,  and  he  rose  and  ap¬ 
proached  it  closely  ere  he  was  convinced 
that  this  was  a  portrait  taken  from  life, 
and  not  the  idealized  memory  of  an 
artist’s  dream. 

He  had  barely  returned  to  his  seat 
when  his  host  re-entered  the  room.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Brooke’s  question  he  said 
that  he  was  experiencing  no  evil  results 
from  his  accident.  One  of  the  hotel 
servants  now  entered,  bringing  some 
wine.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that 
I  have  not  yet  introduced  myself,”  said 
the  host  as  he  handed  Mr.  Brooke  a 
card,  on  which  appeared  the  words, 
”  The  Duke  of  Macedon.”  Mr.  Brooke 
would  not  have  been  surprised  had  he 
found  that  his  entertainer  was  a  prince. 
He  now  expressed  his  pleasure  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  Duke’s  acquaintance,  and  gave 
his  own  name,  mentioning  the  mote 
select  of  his  two  clubs  as  his  address. 
They  had  been  sitting  talking  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  felt  his  breath  suddenly  checked 


as  he  beheld  the  original  of  the  lovtly 
portrait  which  he  had  so  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  the  beautiful  vision  which 
now  dazzled  him  seemed  fairer  far  than 
the  photograph.  On  seeing  him  the 
girl  stopped.  She  evidently  expected 
to  find  the  room  empty,  or  at  least  no 
strangers  there.  She  was  about  to  turn 
back  quickly,  when  the  Duke  bade  her 
enter,  addressing  her  by  the  name 
Medea.  Then  he  introduced  Mr. 
Brooke  to  her,  calling  her  his  daughter. 
The  Duke  began  to  tell  her  about  his 
accident,  and  in  the  course  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  she  uttered  several  exclamations  in 
broken  English,  which  Mr.  Brooke 
thought  the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever 
heard  ;  and  once,  when  her  father  spoke 
in  warm  terms  of  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered,  he  met  her  eyes,  which  had 
turned  to  him  with  a  look  of  gratitude. 
When  her  father  stopped  speaking  she 
essayed  a  few  words  of  thanks,  which 
made  Mr.  Brooke  feel  as  confused  as 
if  he  had  been  a  sensitive  boy.  Then 
she  rose  and  left  the  room.  Mr.  Brooke 
thought  that  he  could  detect  an  unmis¬ 
takable  resemblance  between  father  and 
daughter  in  their  deep  blue  eyes  and 
finely  chiselled  features. 

When  they  had  talked  a  little  longer 
together,  and  Mr.  Brooke  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving,  the  Duke  said,  “  As 
my  stay  in  London  is  short  and  I  may 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  seeing  you, 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  breakfasting 
with  us  to-morrow  morning  ?’  ’  This  in¬ 
vitation  surprised  and  delighted  Mr. 
Brooke,  so  without  hesitation  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  Half-past  ten  was  named  as 
the  breakfast  hour,  and  the  Duke  added 
that  no  one  would  be  present  except 
himself  and  his  daughter.  “  One  word 
before  you  go,”  said  the  Duke  after 
he  had  bidden  Mr.  Brooke  good-by  ; 
“  pray  do  not  mention  my  name  to  any 
one  meanwhile,  as  I  do  not  wish  my 
presence  in  London  to  be  generally 
known.”  “I  shall  observe  your  re¬ 
quest.  Your  reasons  are  doubtless  po¬ 
litical,”  said  Mr.  Brooke,  smiling.  ”  I 
shall  explain  my  reasons  to-morrow 
morning,  ’  was  the  reply.  As  Mr. 
Brooke  walked  away  he  felt  as  though 
he  were  treading  on  air.  He  could 
scarcely  collect  his  thoughts  ;  the  events 
of  the  last  two  hours  differed  so  much 
from  those  which  usually  entered  into 
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his  rather  commonplace  life  ;  and  he 
was  conscious  of  a  sensation  which  par¬ 
took  both  of  joy  and  fear,  and  was  such 
as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
He  soon  entered  a  hansom  in  order  to 
drive  to  his  club,  and  ere  he  alighted  he 
had  seriously  asked  himself  the  question 
whether  he  was  in  love  ;  and,  to  his  dis¬ 
may,  he  was  unable  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  As  he  was  held  to  be  slightly 
eccentric,  no  one  paid  much  attention 
to  his  thoughtful  expression  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  mood  that  afternoon.  His  be¬ 
havior  did,  however,  cause  a  few  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  must  be  maturing  some 
plan  in  order  to  save  or  invest  money. 
Mr.  Brooke  was  really  considering  the 
question  whether  the  Duke  of  Macedon 
would  be  likely  to  regard  him  as  an 
eligible  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 
He  knew  that  a  Greek  nobleman  was 
not  a  person  who  would  probably  be 
very  rich,  and  he  wondered  if  his  own 
money  would  have  sufficient  weight  with 
the  old  man  to  overcome  any  scruples 
which  disparity  of  birth  might  awake. 
As  to  Medea  herself,  he  believed  she 
was  a  gentle,  affectionate  girl  who  in 
this  matter  would  be  guided  solely  by 
her  father,  and  that  if  he  had  the  chance 
it  would  be  easy  to  win  her  by  proving 
the  devotion  of  which  he  was  conscious. 
Mr.  Brooke  was  not  a  man  of  great 
wealth — as  wealth  is  reckoned  nowa¬ 
days  ;  but  he  nevertheless  possessed 
large  means,  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
English  noblemen  would  gladly  have 
accepted  him  as  a  son-in-law.  As  Mr. 
Brooke  never  took  any  one  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  subject  of  his  money,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  he  had.  Never 
before  had  the  matter  occupied  so  much 
of  his  thoughts  as  it  was  doing  now  ; 
and  ere  he  went  to  sleep,  which  was  at 
no  early  hour,  he  had  decided  that, 
without  making  a  declaration,  he  would 
endeavor  to  discover  next  morning  what 
manner  of  suitor  the  Duke  of  Macedon 
would  think  worthy  of  his  peerless  child. 

Part  II. 

Next  morning  at  the  hour  appointed 
Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  his  host  and  his 
lovely  daughter.  After  a  repast  the 
character  of  which  seemed  fitted  for  the 
refined  beings  for  whom  it  was  prepared, 
Mr.  Brooke  accompanied  father  and 


daughter  to  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  on  the  previous  day.  Now  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  enchan¬ 
tress,  Mr.  Brooke  felt  that  he  would  be 
powerless  to  carry  out  the  resolution 
which  he  had  formed  of  seeking  to  learn 
the  views  which  the  Duke  entertained 
regarding  his  daughter’s  future.  To 
act  so  prematurely  would,  he  thought, 
be  almost  a  desecration  of  her  divinity. 
But  it  was*almost  certain  that  a  friend¬ 
ship  formed  so  favorably  and  progress¬ 
ing  so  auspiciously  would  continue  ;  and 
when  he  was  invited  to  their  ancient 
home,  then,  among  the  vales  of  Greece 
- Mr.  Brooke’s  reverie  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Duke,  who  had  also  been 
pondering.  Medea  had  taken  up  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Tennyson  ;  her  father  had  al¬ 
ready  explained  that  although  his 
daughter  could  not  speak  English  she 
could  read  it  fluently.  *'  There  is  a 
small  favor  I  wish  to  ask  of  you,”  said 
the  Duke,  addressing  Mr.  Brooke,  ”  but 
before  I  state  it  I  must  give  you  a  few 
particulars  regarding  the  history  of  my 
family.”  His  daughter  rose  as  if  she 
were  about  to  leave  the  room.  ”  Stay, 
Medea,”  said  her  father  ;  ”  I  wish  that 
you  too  should  hear  what  1  have  to 
say.”  So  the  girl  sat  down  again,  in 
an  attitude  of  attention,  fixing  upon  her 
father's  face  a  look  of  filial  regard. 
Then  the  Duke  continued,  ”  My  family 
was  ancient  before  some  of  the  proudest 
dynasties  of  Europe  had  their  origin.  I 
can  trace  my  lineage  back,  through  the 
period  of  my  country’s  greatness,  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  dim  twilight  of  fable.  The 
only  language  which  my  daughter  can 
speak  is  the  language  spoken  by  her  an¬ 
cestors  when  it  breathed  from  the  harp 
of  Sappho  and  swelled  in  the  thunder 
of  Demosthenes  !”  Such  a  declaration 
might  well  explain  the  fire  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  whnt,  appeared  in  the  old 
man’s  eyes.  ”  But  do  not  think,”  he 
proceeded,  ”  that  I  possess  an  inordi¬ 
nate  pride  in  my  descent,  for  I  am  not  a 
rich  man  ;  and  rank  without  wealth  is, 
in  my  opinion,  contemptible.  Of  the 
two,  when  divorced,  I  think  money  the 
preferable ;  and,  especially  for  my 
daughter’s  sake,  I  would,  were  it  possi¬ 
ble,  freely  barter  the  qualification  which 
I  have  for  that  which  I  lack.”  So  Mr. 
Brooke,  without  any  effort  on  his  own 
part,  had  learned  the  Duke’s  sentiments 
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upon  the  matter  which  he  had  so  much 
at  heart.  He  had  reddened  like  a 
schoolboy,  and  his  eyes  plainly  beamed 
with  satisfaction.  The  Duke  had 
paused,  and  was  apparently  awaiting  a 
reply  ;  so  Mr.  Brooke  said — and,  al¬ 
most  unconsciously,  he  had  looked 
round  at  the  luxurious  apartment  ere  he 
spoke  :  Wealth  is,  of  course,  a  com¬ 
parative  term  ;  for  what  would  be  opu¬ 
lence  to  a  man  of  moderate  views  might 
be  poverty  to  a  noble  of  high  rank.” 
”  I  shall  not  conceal  from  you  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  means,  and  although,  as  you 
may  infer,  I  am  neither  destitute  nor  in 
any  way  dependent,  my  entire  capital 
would  not  equal  the  annual  income  of  a 
poor  English  nobleman.”  Mr.  Brooke 
heard  this  statement  with  unmixed  satis¬ 
faction,  and  could  not  help  thiuking 
that  it  was  rather  mean  of  him  to  feel 
pleasure  for  such  a  cause.  ”  I  have 
come  to  London,”  continued  the  Duke, 
”  in  order  to  invest  the  money  I  possess, 
and  before  leaving  my  country  I  realized 
all  the  property  I  had  for  this  purpose. 
You  will,  doubtless,  conjecture  that  I 
had  a  special  object  in  view.  Such  is 
the  case,  and  if  my  venture  prospers,  I 
shall  no  longer  be  a  poor  man  ;  though 
I  may  not  become  wealthy  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  shall 
now  lay  before  you  my  plan,  as  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  safe  in  your  keeping, 
and  that  you  will  not  divulge  it.”  Mr. 
Brooke  was  about  to  make  some  protes¬ 
tation  of  his  good  faith,  but  the  Duke 
raised  his  hand  to  signify  that  this  was 
unnecessary,  and  proceeded :  ”  For 

many  generations  it  was  a  tradition  in 
my  family  that,  if  ever  a  time  of  need 
should  arise,  our  fortunes  would  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  riches  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  small  territory  which  we 
owned  in  Phrygia.  There  were  known 
to  exist  here  certain  old  gold-mines, 
which  had  remained  unworked  probably 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchy,  but  which  were  thought  still 
to  contain  large  auriferous  deposits. 
None  of  my  ancestors,  however,  seem 
to  have  had  the  energy  to  reopen  the  old 
workings  ;  or,  perhaps,  fortunately  for 
themselves,  they  never  experienced  the 
need  of  doing  sa  My  father,  however, 
who  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  much 
in  want  of  money,  instead  of  seeking  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  this  tradition  of  our 


house,  actually  sold  the  territory  where 
the  old  mines  were  situated.  Since  my 
father’s  death,  I  have  often  resolved  to 
obtain  again  possession  of  this  land  ; 
and  recently,  chiefly  for  my  daughter’s 
sake,  I  decided  to  take  active  steps  in 
the  matter.  But  as  I  found  that  all  I 
had  in  the  world  would  be  needed  to 
purchase  the  ground,  which  in  other  re¬ 
spects  would  have  proved  but  a  popr  in¬ 
vestment,  I  determined  that  ere  I  con¬ 
cluded  the  bargain  I  should  personally 
investigate  the  ’value  of  the  old  work¬ 
ings.  After  some  trouble  I  made  the 
discovery  that  our  family  tradition  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  truth,  and  that 
the  mines  still  contained  untold  wealth. 
I  conducted  my  researches  with  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible  ;  but  either  through 
the  treachery  of  a  servant,  or  in  some 
way  unknown  to  me,  the  result  of  my 
examination  leaked  out,  and  before  I 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  land  it 
was  bought  by  an  English  capitalist, 
who  in  turn  disposed  of  it  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  profit  to  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  formed  to  work  the  mines. 
The  promoters  of  this  company  are  at 
the  present  time  endeavorng  to  place 
their  shares  in  the  London  market.  But 
Providence  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
altogether  deserted  the  fortunes  of  my 
house ;  because  the  English  public, 
owing  to  the  distance  of  the  mines,  and 
the  meagre  nature  of  the  information  re¬ 
garding  them,  are  shy  of  buying  the 
shares,  which  have  in  consequence  fallen 
to  a  very  low  price.  I  have  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  so 
secure  at  least  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  rightfully  ought  to  have  been 
mine.”  Apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  the  pathos  in  the  old  man’s  voice 
and  the  nature  of  his  narrative  had  com¬ 
pletely  enlisted  Mr.  Brooke’s  sympathy  ; 
so  in  answer  to  the  question,  ”  Will  you 
aid  me  by  investing  my  money  for  me  ?” 
he  gave  a  ready  assent.  On  hearing  this 
reply,  the  Duke  went  to  a  small  safe 
which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where,  as  it  was  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
mahogany,  and  was  covered  by  a  piece 
of  fancy  work,  its  true  nature  could  not 
be  discerned  by  a  casual  observer.  Un¬ 
locking  this,  the  Duke  took  out  a  roll  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  which,  to  Mr. 
Brooke’s  surprise,  he  placed  in  his 
hands,  bidding  him  count  them.  Mr. 
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Brooke  found  that  there  were  a  hundred 
of  them,  and  that  each  was  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  “  Quite  cor¬ 
rect,’'  replied  the  Duke  when  Mr. 
Brooke  made  this  statement.  “You 
hold  in  your  hands  all  the  money  I  pos¬ 
sess,  and  in  order  to  procure  it  I  have 
disposed  of  all  ray  salable  property. 
But  if  fortune  favors  me,  I  shall  still 
be  a  rich  man,  for  the  money  you  hold 
in  your  hands  may  be  increased  ten, 
aye,  fifty-fold.  If  you  will  but  consent 
to  render  me  a  slight  favor,  my  pros¬ 
perity  is  assured  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.”  You  can  certainly  reckon 
on  my  assistance.”  ”  You  will  thus 
place  me  under  the  deepest  obligations. 
But  do  not  fear  that  I  am  about  to  put 
any  severe  test  upon  your  friendship  or 
generosity,  as  the  only  favor  I  shall  ask 
of  you  is,  after  all,  a  small  one  ;  but  the 
results  will  be  great,  and  it  is  by  these 
that  I  shall  measure  your  kindness. 
Retain  the  money,  please  ;  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  return  it.  The  service  I 
wish  you  to  perform  for  me  is  to  take 
that  money  into  the  city,  and  give  your 
broker  the  order  to  buy  ten  thousand 
Phrygian  gold-mine  shares.  They  are 
five-pound  shares,  but,  as  the  public  are 
keeping  aloof,  they  have  fallen  to  one 
pound  ;  at  which  price,  1  see  from  the 
newspapers,  they  are  at  present  quoted 
in  the  market.  My  reason  for  asking 
you  to  buy  them  for  me  is,  that  if  I  were 
to  get  an  introduction  to  any  broker 
myself  my  motive  would  be  guessed, 
and  if  it  was  known  that  1  was  willing 
to  back  my  opinion  of  the  mine  by  pur¬ 
chasing  shares,  the  price  would  certainly 
be  raised  against  me,  perhaps  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  would  render  my  benefit 
small.  Many  are  aware  that  I  recently 
purposed  to  work  the  mines  on  my  own 
account.  If  I  were  merely  desirous  of 
speculating  I  would  not  seek  your  assist¬ 
ance,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
against  your  principles  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  transactions  of  that  nature.” 
“You  are  right.”  “But  I  trust  you 
understand  that  my  purchase  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  speculative,  but  simply 
an  attempt  to  recover  what  is  rightfully 
my  own.”  “  That  is  the  light  in  which 
I  look  upon  the  transaction.”  “Then, 
may  I  count  on  your  assistance  in  mak¬ 
ing  my  purchase  ?”  “  Certainly.”  "  I 
am  deeply  grateful,  and  hope  hereafter 


to  prove  my  sense  of  the  obligation  you 
confer.  I  wish  to  lose  no  time.  Will 
you,  therefore,  take  at  once  the  money 
which  I  have  handed  you  to  your  broker, 
and  ask  him  to  buy  the  shares  I  have 
spoken  of  ?”  ”  Now  ?”  “  Without 

delay,  please.”  And  on  saying  this  the 
Duke  rose,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  was 
impatient  for  Mr.  Brooke's  departure. 
Mr.  Brooke  also  stood  up  in  consider¬ 
able  surprise.  “Is  it  possible,”  he 
said,  “  that  you  intend  to  trust  me.  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  with  such  a 
large  sum  of  money — in  fact,  as  you 
have  told  me,  with  all  the  money  you 
possess  ?”  “  There  is  nothing,”  replied 
the  Duke,  in  a  quick  manner,  “  with 
which  I  would  not  trust  you  ;  my  faith 
in  you  is  boundless.”  Medea  had  also 
risen,  and,  with  a  smile,  extended  her 
hand.  “You  need  not  bid  Mr.  Brooke 
good-by,”  said  her  father  ;  “he  will 
soon  return,  when  he  has  executed  my 
commission.”  Mr.  Brooke  put  the 
bank  notes  in  an  inner  breast  pocket, 
and  buttoned  his  coat.  Mr.  Brooke  was 
so  astounded  that  when  the  Duke  said, 
“  Of  course  you  will  not  mention  my 
name,  but  let  it  appear  as  though  you 
were  buying  the  shares  for  yourself,” 
he  could  only  utter  a  few  awkward  and 
scarcely  intelligible  words  of  compli¬ 
ance. 

Part  III. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  left  the  hotel  he 
walked  a  little  way  before  he  was  able 
perfectly  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
then  he  entered  a  hansom  in  order  to  be 
driven  to  the  city.  While  he  was  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  almost  incredible  confi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  placed  in  him,  a 
terrible  doubt  suddenly  entered  bis  mind 
as  he  asked  himself  the  question,  “  Are 
the  notes  genuine  ?”  This  thought 
caused  a  sharp  pain  to  shoot  through 
his  heart,  because  if  his  dread  was  con¬ 
firmed  he  knew  that  his  idol  would  be 
broken  and  lost  to  him  forever.  At 
this  moment  the  cab  was  passing  rapidly 
along  the  Strand,  and  just  opposite 
Coutts's  bank  he  bade  the  driver  stop, 
and,  alighting,  entered  the  building. 
Unbuttoning  his  coat,  he  took  out  the 
roll  of  notes,  and  handing  them  to  a 
cashier,  he  said,  “  Can  you  tell  me  if 
these  are  all  right?”  He  had  an  ac¬ 
count  with  the  bank,  so  he  was  well 
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known.  The  cashier  rapidly  turned 
over  the  notes,  and  then  said,  Shall  I 
put  this  ten  thousand  to  your  credit, 
sir  ?”  “  They  are  all  genuine  ?”  “  Cer¬ 
tainly.”  With  a  radiant  face  Mr.  Brooke 
hurriedly  held  out  his  hand  and  received 
the  notes  back  ;  and  then,  muttering 
something  about  having  to  pay  the 
money  in  the  city,  he  placed  them  in 
his  pocket  again,  and  left  the  bank  with 
such  an  elated  expression  that  the  cash¬ 
ier,  who  was  looking  at  him  in  surprise, 
had  some  doubt  as  to  his  sobriety. 
Mr.  Brooke’s  spirits  had  indeed  under¬ 
gone  a  striking  reaction  since  the  period 
of  their  depression  before  he  entered  the 
bank  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  office 
of  his  stockbrokers,  contrary  to  his 
wont,  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  considerable  excitement.  The 
firm  which  did  business  for  him  was  of 
high  standing  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and,  as  a  rule,  declined  to  undertake 
speculative  transactions.  The  partner 
to  whom  Mr.  Brooke  gave  his  order 
knew  him  well,  and  on  hearing  his  cli¬ 
ent’s  wish  he  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
”  Of  course,”  he  said,  “  you  know  what 
you  are  about  Y’  ”  Perfectly,”  was  the 
reply.  The  astute  broker  saw  that  his 
client  possessed  private  information, 
and  without  sajiing  another  word  he  left 
the  office  and  entered  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
he  returned  and  told  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
was  waiting,  that  the  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  that  the  shares  had  been  got 
at  his  own  price,  namely,  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  each.  Mr.  Brooke  received  his 
contract  note,  and  as  next  day  was  set¬ 
tling  day,  he  thought  it  best  to  pay  over 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  at  once,  which 
he  did,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
shares  were  to  be  delivered  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Well  satisfied  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  transacted  his  business, 
Mr.  Brooke  left  the  office  in  order  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  He  had 
not  gone  many  steps  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  permit  such 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  making 
money  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Duke  would  be  the  readier 
to  listen  to  his  suit  if  he  were  a  still 
wealthier  man,  and  a  co-proprietor  with 
him  in  the  Phrygian  mines.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  deliberations  Mr.  Brooke 


hurriedly  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
broker’s  office  and  gave  a  second  order, 
this  time  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  No*comment  was  made 
now  upon  the  transaction  ;  it  was  so 
clear  that  Mr.  Brooke  knew  something. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  Capel  Court 
with  his  two  contract-notes  in  his  hand 
Mr.  Brooke  met  Sir  Charles  Davis,  one 
of  the  titled  members  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  a  member  of  the  same  club. 
”  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Phrygian  gold-mines?”  asked  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  at  the  same  time  he  held 
out  his  contract-notes.  Sir  Charles 
glanced  at  the  amounts,  and  said,  ”  I 
have  just  seen  the  tape,  and  they  are 
quoted  one  and  a  half.  If  you  follow 
my  advice  you’ll  take  your  profit  at 
once.”  ”  I  have  bought  for  invest¬ 
ment.”  ”  You  mean  to  take  them  up  ?” 
“  Certainly.”  Sir  Charles  gave  a  low 
whistle  of  surprise.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“  no  wonder  they  are  going  up  if  you 
are  bulling  them  to  that  extent.  Tell 
us  what  you  know.  ”  Mr.  Brooke  shook 
his  head  as  he  placed  the  contract- notes 
in  his  ji^cket-teok.  “You  are  a  cute 
fellow,’’  said  Sir  Charles  admiringly  ; 
and  as  he  went  away  he  deliberated 
whether  he  ought  not  to  buy  a  few 
“  Phrygians  ”  for  himself,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  decided  not  to  do  so. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  he  found  the  Duke 
awaiting  him,  and  he  naturally  mani¬ 
fested  great  satisfaction  on  learning  that 
his  business  had  been  transacted,  and 
that  the  shares  had  already  had  a  rise. 
As  Mr.  Brooke,  according  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  had  bought  the  Duke’s  shares 
in  his  own  name,  he  began  to  speak 
about  their  transference  ;  but  the  Duke 
said  there  was  no  hurry  about  that  and 
it  could  be  arranged  at  any  time.  Mr. 
Brooke  felt  that  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  was  almost  sublime.  Medea 
was  not  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
waited  in  eager  expectation  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  she  did  not  come.  His 
disappointment,  however,  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  when  the  Duke  invited  him  to 
dine  with  them  two  days  later.  He 
therefore  left  the  hotel  in  good  spirits. 

On  going  to  one  of  his  clubs  that 
evening  Mr.  Brooke  was  questioned  by 
several  of  the  members  regarding  the 
Phrygian  gold-mines.  Their  curiosity 
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had  been  excited  hy  Sir  Charles  Davis, 
who  had  told  several  of  his  friends,  as 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  news,  that 
Brooke  had  “  gone*  a  buster  in  Phry¬ 
gians.”  As  Mr.  Brooke’s  cautious 
character  was  well  known,  it  was  natu¬ 
rally  supposed  that  he  had  acquired  some 
special  information  regarding  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  was  acting  on  this 
knowledge.  His  friends’  conjectures 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  when  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  information  about  the 
matter,  and  he  declined  to  give  them 
any  enlightenment,  although  he  did  not 
deny  that  he  had  bought  the  shares 
largely.  His  conduct  was  much  dis¬ 
cussed  that  night,  and  the  result  was 
that  no  fewer  than  thirteen  orders  were 
posted  to  various  brokers  in  the  city  in¬ 
structing  them  to  buy  Phrygian  shares. 
As  the  natural  result  of  so  much  buying, 
the  shares  rose  considerably  next  day  ; 
and  for  a  time  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  market.  Sir  Charles  Davis 
himself  became  a  bull,  and  Mr.  Brooke’s 
brokers  told  one  or  two  of  their  clients 
who  had  asked  their  advice  that  they 
had  reason  to  think  there  was  something 
in  Phrygians,  as  one  of  the  longest- 
headed  and  most  prudent  of  their  clients 
held  them  to  a  large  extent.  On  the 
day  succeeding  that  the  excitement  con¬ 
tinued  ;  all  the  shares  had  been  bought 
up,  and  they  were  at  a  premium.  Mr. 
Brooke  might  have  sold  his  shares  at  an 
enormous  profit,  but  he  was  waiting  to 
consult  with  the  Duke,  from  whom  he 
had  heard  nothing,  though  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
at  the  hour  that  had  been  fixed  for  din¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Brooke  was  terribly  disap¬ 
pointed  on  learning  that  the  Duke  had 
suddenly  been  summoned  abroad,  and, 
with  his  daughter,  had  left  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent  that  evening.  Mr.  Brooke  had 
been  looking  forward  to  such  a  trium¬ 
phant  and  happy  time  !  His  vexation, 
however,  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
belief  that  he  must  soon  see  the  Duke 
again,  as  he  still  held  the  shares  that 
belonged  to  him.  Mr.  Brooke  had  re¬ 
solved  to  consult  the  Duke  upon  the 
matter,  but  he  now  determined  to  sell 
his  own  shares,  and  so  secure  the  vast 
profit  which  their  rise  had  brought  him. 
He  accordingly  wrote  to  his  brokers 
that  night,  instructing  them  to  sell  his 
shares  as  soon  as  the  market  opened 


next  morning.  Various  causes  kept 
him  awake  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at 
last  he  fell  a  sleep  his  repose  was  restless 
and  unrefreshing.  It  was  therefore  late 
when  he  rose.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken 
breakfast  he  went  into  the  city  to  see  . 
that  the  brokers  had  carried  out  his  in¬ 
structions,  and  to  learn  what  price  the 
shares  had  brought.  When  he  entered 
the  office  he  saw  the  partner  who  had 
bought  the  shares  for  him.  ”  What 
did  you  sell  them  at?”  asked  Mr. 
Brooke  in  an  eager  voice.  ”  They  are 
not  sold  yet,”  was  the  reply,  spoken  in 
a  somewhat  supercilious  tone.  **  Why  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Brooke,  who  was  evidently 
displeased,  ”  my  letter  must  have  come 

by  the  first  post ;  and - ”  ”  We  got 

your  letter  in  good  time — had  /hgrg  been 
any  market.  But  the  fact  is,  Phrygian 
shares  are  unsalable  at  any  price ;  I 
doubt  if  you  could  get  a  shilling  apiece 
for  them.”  Mr.  Brooke  sank  into  a 
chair  and  stared  at  the  speaker  in  a 
helpless  fashion.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  speak,  and  the  broker  continued,  ”  I 
have  always  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
sir,  of  your  prudence  and  financial  abil¬ 
ity,  and  I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if 
you  would  tell  me  how  you  were  induced 
to  put  so  large  a  sum  of  money  into  a 
bubble  such  as  this.”  It  has  been  said 
that  he  had  advised  several  of  his  clients 
to  follow  Mr.  Brooke’s  lead,  and  he 
wished  to  be  able  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  losses  by  giving  some  more  satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  his  advice  than  any 
he  had  at  present.  But  Mr.  Brooke 
uttered  not  a  word  in  reply.  ’’You 
first  bought  the  shares,”  continued  the 
broker,  ”  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  soon  afterward  you  re¬ 
turned  and  risked  other  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  You  must  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  some  one  in  whom  you  had 
great  confidence.”  ”  No  one  advised 
me  to  buy  the  shares.”  The  broker  on 
hearing  this  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  say 
anything  more  Mr.  Brooke  had  hurriedly 
left  the  office. 

Mr.  Brooke  tried  hard  to  struggle 
against  the  conviction  that  the  Duke 
of  Macedon  had  deliberately  deceived 
him,  but  the  fact  that  the  Duke  had 
shown  himself  so  indifferent  about  hav¬ 
ing  the  shares  transferred  to  him.  and 
also  his  sudden  departure,  seemed  to 
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point  to  fraud.  Mr.  Brooke’s  doubts 
about  the  matter  entirely  disappeared 
later  in  the  day  when  he  learned  the 
reason  of  the  great  fall  in  the  shares. 
A  telegram,  he  heard,  had  reached  the 
Stock  Exchange  from  some  one  who  had 
been  sent  to  inspect  the  mines,  and  his 
report  was  that  the  old  mine  was  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  ;  that  apparently  it  had 
once,  many  years  ago,  been  worked  for 
lead  or  silver  ore,  and  if,  as  had  been 
alleged,  gold  had  recently  been  discov¬ 
ered,  it  must  have  been  placed  there.  Mr. 
Brooke  knew  now  that  he  had  been 
made  a  victim  of  a  novel  form  of  the 
old  “confidence  trick,"  which  had 
been  performed  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  a 
man  of  talent  and  education,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  But  was  it  possible  that  that 
loving  face,  which  still  continued  to 
haunt  him,  could  be  the  mask  of  an 
abandoned  heart  ?  Mr.  Brooke  could 
not  believe  that ;  he  knew  that  she  was 
innocent ;  and  yet  a  depressing  fear 
would  sometimes  arise.  Many  of  his 
friends  who  had  lost  by  their  specula¬ 
tions  assumed  very  unkindly  expressions 
when  they  saw  him  ;  but  as  he  had 
never  advised  any  one  to  invest  in  the 
Phrygian  mines,  it  was  impossible  to 
blame  him  openly.  Although  it  was 
known  that  he  had  lost  heavily,  he  was 
still  a  wealthy  man  ;  so  that  many, 
when  they  saw  his  pale  face  and  down¬ 
cast  expression,  wondered  why  he  was 
taking  his  loss  so  much  to  heart.  They 
were  ignorant  that  it  was  not  the  loss  of 
his  money  only  that  he  was  grieving  for, 
but  that  he  had  lost  his  faith  in  man, 
and  almost  his  faith  in  woman. 

More  than  a  month  passed  by,  when, 
one  evening,  at  a  public  dinner,  he  met 
a  member  of  the  Athenian  Legation, 
whom  he  had  numbered  among  his 
friends  many  years  before.  While  talk¬ 
ing  to  this  gentleman,  Mr  Brooke  ab¬ 
ruptly  said,  after  a  brief  reverie,  “  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  ajy  one  in  Greece 
called  the  Duke  of  Macedon?”  “I 
know  him  well,”  was  the  reply.  “  I 
mean,  by  reputation,”  continued  the 
speaker,  “  as  1  cannot  boast  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance.”  “I  should  like 
to  know  something  about  him. "  ”  The 

information  I  possess  regarding  him  is 
limited  but  weighty.  He  is,  1  believe, 
the  greatest  swindler  in  Europe.  He  is 


thoroughly  unscrupulous,  and  possesses 
great  abilities.  He  is  no  common  ras¬ 
cal,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  does  something  that 
brings  him  into  the  hands  of  justice. 
He  is  only  attracted  by  stakes  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  he  seems  to  be 
able  to  secure  his  plunder  without  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  his  victims  are  invari¬ 
ably  reticent  regarding  their  losses,  and, 
so  far  from  seeking  to  punish  their  de¬ 
frauder,  they  generally  do  their  utmost 
to  conceal  their  injuries.  He  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  he 
is  thus  able  to  conduct  many  operations, 
which  would  be  altogether  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  ordinary  adventurer.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  concerned  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  loan  for  a  European  State,  and  in 
his  conduct  of  this  affair  he  committed 
large  defalcations.  But,  in  order  to  in¬ 
flict  the  punishment  which  he  had  mer¬ 
ited,  his  extradition  would  have  been 
necessary,  and  ere  that  could  have  been 
secured,  political  secrets  connected  with 
the  loan  must  have  been  divulged,  which 
might  have  involved  the  country  he  had 
robbed  in  war.  So  he  was  permitted  to 
go  unscathed.  With  such  resources, 
both  of  mind  and  money,  he  seems  to 
be  able  to  set  law  and  justice  at  defi¬ 
ance.  It  must  surely  be  a  swindler's 
crowning  triumph  when  his  victims  are 
eager  to  conceal  their  wrongs  !  But 
how  do  you  come  to  be  interested  in  the 
Duke  of  Macedon  ?”  “I  wished  to 

know,"  stammered  Mr.  Brooke, 

“  whether  the  title  was  a  genuine  one.” 
“  I  think  not.  His  family,  1  believe,  is 
an  ancient  one,  but  even  he,  I  im<>gine, 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  proving 
his  claim  to  a  dukedom.  I  may  add 
that  his  youth  and  middle  age  are 
shrouded  in  obscurity  ;  how  and  where 
he  passed  them  is  a  mystery,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  to  you  certain  rumors,  for 
which,  after  all,  there  may  be  no  foun¬ 
dation.  By  the  way,  I  heard  that  he  was 
seen  in  London  recently.”  The  speaker 
paused  for  a  short  time,  while  he  seemed 
to  deliberate,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  as 
if  an  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him, 
“  I  wonder  if  he  could  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  that  gigantic  fraud  the  Phry¬ 
gian  gold-mines  !  The  manner  in  which 
the  confidence  of  investors  both  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  was  won  is  as  marvellous 
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at  it  is  obscure.  I  have  heard  that  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  that  swindle  must  have  clear¬ 
ed  little  short  of  half  a  million.  Both  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation,  and  the  skill 
with  which  it  must  have  been  conducted, 
seemed  to  me  to  prove  the  complicity  of 
the  Duke.  Are  you  not  able  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  affair?”  “I  can¬ 
not.”  ‘‘The  Duke  has  a  wonderfully 
lovely  daughter,  to  whose  fascinations, 
I  believe,  he  owes  much  of  his  success. 
But  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  met 
her  are  divided  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  part  she  plays  ;  as  some  assert  that 
she  is  ignorant  of  her  father’s  true  char¬ 
acter,  and  unwittingly  lends  her  aid  to 
further  his  projects.”  ‘‘  She  is  inno¬ 
cent  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brooke  in  a  fer¬ 
vent  voice.  The  diplomat  slowly  ele¬ 
vated  his  eyebrows,  looking  at  him 
keenly  the  while.  ‘‘  I  shall  bid  you 
good-evening,”  he  said,  and  as  he  walked 
away  he  continued,  speaking  to  himself, 
‘‘  Brooke  knows  more  of  the  Duke  of 
Macedon  than  I  do.”  Not  long  after 
this,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  Mr.  War¬ 
ren,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  his  father’s  executor,  met  him  in 


the  city.  Addressing  Mr.  Brooke  in  a 
paternal  manner,  the  old  fellow  said  : 
”  What’s  this  I  hear  about  your  losing 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  a  bogus  gold¬ 
mine  ?  I  would  never  have  believed  it 
of  you,  Robert ;  and  I  don’t  think  your 
father  would  have  believed  it.  But  I 
have  known  very  good  men  ere  now,  who, 
leading  a  lonely  bachelor  life  like  you, 
when  on  the  verge  of  middle  age,  begin 
to  get  a  little  cranky  ;  and  as  likely  as 
not  begin  to  drop  their  money.  Take 
my  advice,  my  boy,  and  ere  you  go 
further  wrong,  get  a  wife  ;  she  will  help 
to  keep  you  straight.”  Whether  Mr. 
Brooke  was  alarmed  by  Mr.  Warren’s 
experience  is  uncertain,  but  he  certainly 
acted  on  the  advice  given  him,  and  only 
three  months  later  his  forthcoming  mar¬ 
riage  was  announced.  In  his  choice  of 
a  wife  Mr.  Brooke  seemed  this  time  to 
have  avoided  all  that  was  Greek  ;  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  features  of  the  Hon. 
Cecille  Brabazon,  who  had  accepted 
him,  were  decidedly  classical,  they  were 
of  the  Roman  type. — Gentleman  s  Mag' 
atine. 
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Mr.  Bright,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Birmingham  on  December  i8th,  1862, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
depicted  in  glowing  language  the  wel¬ 
come  given  in  that  country  to  all  who 
sought  an  asylum  and  a  home.  ”  I 
see,”  he  said,  ”  one  vast  confederation 
stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  un¬ 
broken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and 
from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Pacific  main  ;  and  I  see  one  people, 
and  one  language,  and  one  law,  and  one 
faith,  and,  over  all  that  wide  continent, 
the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for 
the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of  every 
clime.” 

The  sentiment  thus  felicitously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  great  English  orator  has 
been  for  more  than  a  century  the  theme 
of  thousands  of  Trans- Atlantic  speakers, 
from  the  graceful  diction  of  statesmen 
like  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin 


down  to  the  fustian  and  rhodomontade 
of  immature  Fourth  of  July  speakers, 
and  of  the  anonymous  host  of  newspaper 
scribes.  Recent  events  have  pointed 
the  moral  with  cruel  irony.  For  three 
generations,  and  more  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  forty  years,  the  ceaseless, 
countless  arrivals  from  every  part  of  the 
old  world  were  welcomed  and  absorbed. 
Now  the  cry  is  heard,  ‘‘  America  for  the 
Americans.”  Congress,  underpressure 
from  the  political  machine,  has  enacted 
a  law  against  the  .importation  of  con¬ 
tract  labor.  A  man  cannot  now  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  Europe  to  go  to  America  to 
perform  specific  work,  even  though,  for 
lack  of  his  service,  the  work  remains 
undone.  One  of  the  trade  societies,  by 
way  of  reducing  this  law  to  an  absurdity, 
and  out  of  revenge  for  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  not  being  permitted  to  land,  threat¬ 
ened  an  action  last  year  against  an  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman  who  had  l^n  appointed 
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to  a  large  and  wealthy  Episcopal  church  flung  wide  open  her  portals,  and  made 
in  New  York.  The  contention  raised  it  her  boast  that  she  had  room  enough 
was  that  both  the  clergyman  and  the  and  to  spare  for  all  who  chose  to  enter, 
vestry  had  infringed  the  law  prohibiting  In  an  especial  manner  she  claimed  to  be 
contract  labor  from  abroad,  and  that  the  haven  and  the  home  for  all  who 
the  fine  of  1000  dols.  was  recoverable  were  oppressed,  or  who  could  not  gain 
in  this  case.  Apart  from  the  mingled  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  Diversities  of 
humorous  and  contemptible  aspects  of  race  and  of  speech  were  disregarded, 
such  an  assertion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  national  flag  was  large  enough  to 
of  an  increasing  narrowness  and  jealousy  enfold  all  who  came.  The  American 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans — them-  eagle  could  soar  above  and  protect  them 
selves  but  of  yesterday — toward  out-  all.  Now,  with  a  large  foreign  admix- 
siders  and  foreigners.  Within  the  last  ture,  a  different  note  is  heard.  It  began 
three  months,  the  illustrious  office  of  with  the  jealousy  shown  by  native-born 
president  of  Princeton  College  had  to  Americans  toward  the  Irish.  It  was 
be  filled,  through  the  impending  retire-  next  aroused  by  the  importation  of 
ment  of  the  venerable  Dr.  M’Cosh.  cheap  German  labor.  But  the  Irish  and 
That  distinguished  man  has  conferred  the  Germans  are  now  important  factors 
upon  the  country  of  his  adoption  far  in  politics.  The  former,  in  particular, 
more  honor  than  it  could  bestow  upon  sway  the  elections  in  certain  cities  and 
him.  By  his  personal  character,  his  states,  and  both  parties  bid  for  their 
scholarly  attainments,  and  his  adminis-  votes.  During  the  last  decade  the 
trative  ability,  he  has  raised  the  college  Chinese  have  become  special  objects  of 
to  a  position  which  it  never  before  occu-  suspicion  and  dislike.  The  sentiment 
pied.  His  influence  with  men  of  wealth  in  Bret  Harte's  “Heathen  Chinee”  is 
has  secured  for  it  buildings  and  an  equip-  much  more  than  the  utterance  of  a 
ment  second  to  none  in  a  land  where  humorist.  Thy  cry  raised,  particularly 
academical  institutions  flourish  through  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been,  “  The 
private  munificence.  Yet  by  many  the  Chinese  must  go."  Gross  exaggerations 
fact  that  Dr.  M’Cosh  was  invited  from  were  made  as  to  their  numbers,  and 
Belfast  nineteen  years  ago,  is  not  forgot-  fanciful  and  alarmist  arguments  based 
ten  or  forgiven.  In  the  selection  of  his  thereon.  These  were  exploded  by  the 
successor,  a  clamorous  protest  was  raised  1880  census,  which  proved  that  only 
against  the  appointment  of  any  one  but  ro5,465  Chinese  were  in  the  country, 
a  native  American.  Instances  of  this  out  of  a  population  of  fifty  millions, 
spirit  are  not  always  so  marked,  and  the  The  demand  for  their  expulsion  was  the 
proofs  are  not  so  conspicuous  and  posi-  more  unjust  because  by  their  labor  the 
tive.  But  that  it  has  a  widespread  ex-  State  of  California  had  been  materially 
istence  is  notorious.  Congress  has  developed,  and  the  Pacific  railroads 
passed  another  law  forbidding  pauper  constructed.  The  testimony  of  impar- 
immigrants  to  land,  and  compelling  the  tial  observers  is  that,  taking  them  as  a 
steamship  companies  to  take  them  back  whole,  the  Chinese  immigrants  are  in¬ 
to  Europe.  Able  writers  in  newspapers,  dustrious,  honest,  thrifty,  and  docile, 
and  patriotic  speakers  on  platforms.  Local  prejudice,  race  hatred,  and  politi- 
boldly  declare  that  the  governments  of  cal  partisanship  denounced  and  assailed 
“  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  “  them.  The  ignorant  mob  were  encour- 
take  the  trouble  and  defray  the  cost  of  aged  to  treat  them  with  violence  and 
deporting  the  useless,  decrepit,  and  im-  brutality.  This  was  connived  at  by  the 
pecunious  of  their  subjects.  This  is  local  authorities.  The  treatment  of  the 
said  to  be  the  case  with  England  in  par-  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  for 
ticular,  and  nothing  alleged  to  the  con-  years  a  disgrace  to  America,  and  was 
trary  is  believed  by  these  public  de-  admitted  to  be  so  by  leading  journals 
claimers.  and  public  speakers.  Yet,  in  the  end. 

Of  the  abstract  right,  as  a  mere  matter  the  mob,  and  the  supposed  exigencies 
of  police,  thus  to  regulate,  or  even  to  of  party  tactics,  were  allowed  to  tri- 
forbid,  arrivals  from  abroad  nothing  umph.  Congress  decided  to  prohibit 
need  be  said.  The  point  is,  that  during  any  further  immigration  of  Chinese,  in 
a  long  course  of  years  the  United  States  contravention  of  the  famous  Fourteenth 
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Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
confers  upon  all  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction  “  the  same  right  in  every 
State  and  Territory  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  the  full  and  equal  benefit 
of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  persons  and  property,  as  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  white  citizens.”  This  action 
of  Congress  against  the  Chinese  was  also 
opposed  to  the  oft-quoted  and  high- 
sounding  phraseology  with  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  opens,  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty  with  China.  When  this  was 
made,  twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
copious  grandiloquent  talk  about  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  nations  in  the 
world  having  entered  into  bonds  of  ever¬ 
lasting  amity.  One  of  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  ran  thus :  The  United 
States  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cor¬ 
dially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  man  to  change  his  home 
and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  free  migration  and  emi¬ 
gration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  one  country  to  the 
other  for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade, 
or  as  permanent  residents.  ”  A  grim  com¬ 
mentary  upon  this  turgid  rhetoric  is  that 
the  Chinese  were  never  permitted  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  rights  or  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
now,  their  arrival  is  forbidden.  All  this 
clamor  against  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor  was  raised  by  men,  most 
of  whom  had  themselves  settled  in  the 
country  within  a  few  years,  and  in  many 
cases  within  a  few  months.  They  had 
come  from  various  European  countries, 
and  their  sole  and  selfish  dread  was  a 
reduction  in  the  exorbitant  and  prepos¬ 
terous  rates  of  wages  then  prevailing  for 
the  commonest  menial  labor. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  pressing  and 
complex  social  problems  that  are  now 
being  worked  out  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  some  curious  phases  of 
domestic  and  national  life  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  English  observers.  The 
immediate  political  future  of  the  country 
also  presents  a  horoscope  by  no  means 
easy  to  decipher  and  interpret.  The 
original  thirteen  States  have  become 
thirty-eight,  besides  ten  extensive  Terri¬ 
tories  not  yet  invested  with  State  rights. 


The  total  land  area  exceeds  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  now  computed  to  be  sixty 
millions.  The  natural  increase  by  birth¬ 
rate  does  not  explain  the  marvellous 
growth.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  large  influx  from  every  country 
in  Europe.  In  1887  the  number  of  im¬ 
migrants  was  509,281.  One  grave  evil 
has  been  the  loose  and  perfunctory 
methods  of  naturalization.  The  rules 
for  acquiring  citizenship  and  the  prelim¬ 
inary  term  of  residence  fixed  for  aliens 
vary  in  different  States,  but  in  nearly 
all  the  process  by  which  foreigners  can 
be  transmuted  into  Americans,  with  all 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  voters,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  and  expeditious.  In  some 
States,  and  notably  in  that  of  New  York, 
the  short  residential  term  is  evaded,  and 
false  declarations  are  made  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  voters 
for  party  purposes.  This  is  more  easily 
dona  in  large  cities  than  in  the  country 
districts,  where  people  are  known  ;  but 
the  modern  tendency,  as  in  the  Old 
World,  is  to  aggregate  into  cities. 

What  will  be  the  national  character  of 
America  fifty  or  even  twenty  years 
hence  ?  Will  these  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments  of  population  weld  into  one  homo¬ 
geneous  whole  ?  Neatly  one-third  of 
the  people  are  foreign-born.  How  far 
will  these  affect  the  original  stock  ? 
England  has  passed  through  a  similar 
process,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
and  spread  over  a  thousand  years.  The 
United  States  have  been  absorbing- 
have  they  assimilated  ? — for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  year  by  year,  as  many  people  as 
form  an  average  German  principality  ; 
and  these  settlers  have  increased  and 
multiplied.  There  are  nearly  twice  as 
many  Irish  in  America  as  in  Ireland. 
In  some  States  the  Teutonic  element 
preponderates.  Wisconsin  has  a  large 
Helvetian  settlement,  and  Minnesota  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  Scandinavians.  The 
character  of  New  England  has  already 
undergone  a  marked  change.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  character  no  longer  prevails.  Farms 
that  had  been  owned  and  tilled  for  gen¬ 
erations  by  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  are  now  in  many  cases  in  the 
hands  of  Germans.  The  mill-hands  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maine  are  largely  recruited  by  French 
Canadians.  Out  of  nearly  five  hundred 
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thousand  inhabitants  of  Boston  almost 
one-fourth  are  Irish.  Young  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  gone  West.  Whether  its  his¬ 
toric  sturdy  character  will  be  impressed 
upon  those  nascent  States  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  cheerful  optimism  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  believes,  or 
hopes,  that  the  common  school  system 
will  adjust  all  such  matters. 

The  report  on  the  last  census  states 
that  in  1790  one-thirtieth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  resident  in  cities  of  8000  and 
upward.  In  1880  the  proportion  had 
grown  to  nearly  one-fourth.  At  the 
former  period  there  were  only  six  such 
cities  in  the  United  States  ;  but  now 
there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
Human  nature  is  becoming  more  and 
more  gregarious.  Rural  life  is  viewed 
with  aversion.  People  like  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  towns,  even  though 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  intensified, 
and  though  an  unknown  number  are 
crowded  out  and  pressed  down  in  the 
conflict.  In  all  the  principal  cities 
there  are  thousands  who  might  improve 
their  condition  by  going  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  supply  of  labor  falls  far 
short  of  the  demand.  Instead  of  this, 
they  wait  about  for  chance  jobs  by  which 
a  casual  dollar  or  two  may  be  earned, 
and  seem  to  prefer  this  precarious  mode 
of  livelihood.  Meanwhile,  farmers  are 
complaining  that  they  cannot  hire  effi¬ 
cient  help,  even  by  paying  from  £4  to 
£5  a  month  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  whole  labor  problem  of  the  country 
is  full  of  perplexity  and  danger.  Ever 
and  anon  some  outbreak  like  the  one  at 
Reading  in  Pennsylvania,  or  that  at 
Cincinnati,  or  the  one  in  Chicago,  or 
else  a  strike  of  some  thousands  of  miners 
or  of  railwaymen,  reveals  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs.  Only  in  February 
last  a  strike  of  sixteen  hundred  engine- 
drivers  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  road,  which  operates  more  than 
five  thousand  miles  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  threw  fourteen  thousand 
men  out  of  employ,  deranged  the  traffic, 
and  inflicted  incalculable  damage  upon 
trade  and  industry.  America  is  passing 
through  a  similar  experience  to  that  of 
the  mother  country  ;  and  the  universs^ 
spread  of  education  does  not  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  insensate  strikes. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
remunerative  employment  in  the  learned 
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professions,  especially  in  the  larger  and 
older  cities,  is  directing  public  attention 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  such  classes  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  the  prev¬ 
alent  system  of  education  in  public 
schools  is  responsible  for  this.  It  is 
certain  that  the  sons  of  many  farmers 
refuse  to  follow  their  fathers’  occupa¬ 
tion,  condemning  it  as  drudgery,  and 
imagining  that  they  can  earn  an  easier 
and  a  more  lucrative  livelihood.  It  is 
also  certain  that  persons  of  the  laboring 
class — so  far  as  this  can  be  said  to  exist 
among  the  Americans — hope  to  see  their 
children  rise  into  the  professional  ranks, 
or  to  become  storekeepers.  The  prev¬ 
alent  idea  is  to  “  get  on,”  which  usually 
means  to  make  money  quickly  and  in 
large  sums,  without  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  working.  Hence,  domestic 
service  and  ordinary  labor  in  the  field 
have  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a 
degradation,  and  there  is  a  growing  dis¬ 
taste  to  bring  up  children  to  handicrafts. 
The  census  shows  that  of  17,292,099 
persons  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upward, 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  were  7,670,- 
493,  or  a  proportional  decrease  of  42,341 
since  the  previous  period.  Professional 
and  personal  services  employed  4,074,- 
238,  or  a  proportional  increase  of  577,* 
832  ;  trade  and  transportation,  1,810,- 
256,  or  an  increase  of  258,907  ;  and 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining 
pursuits,  3,837,112,  being  an  increase 
of  311,238.  That  is  to  say,  allowing 
for  the  growth  of  the  population,  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  four 
branches  ought  to  have  been  so  many 
more  or  less  than  the  census  actually  re¬ 
vealed,  as  compared  with  the  one  preced¬ 
ing.  Among  the  professions,  doctors  are 
returned  as  85,671  ;  clergymen,  64,698  ; 
lawyers,  64,137;  government  officials, 
115,531  ;  teachers,  227,710  ;  clerks  and 
salesmen,  445>5*3- 

English  visitors  cannot  help  observing 
that  life  in  America  is  apt  to  be  over¬ 
strained  and  intense.  Business  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  high  pressure  and  during 
prolonged  hours.  Meals  are  "  bolted  ’ 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  if  the  world  were 
about  to  end.  Eating,  considered  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  is  unknown.  This, 
combined  with  other  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  constant  drinking  of 
iced  water,  the  free  indulgence  in  hot 
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bread  and  rich  viands,  the  superheated 
rocins  and  railway  carriages,  and  per* 
petual  expectoration,  explain  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  djspepsia-  This, 
in  its  turn,  roust  have  an  influence  upon 
the  temperament.  When  men  of  business 
unbend,  it  is  usually  to  gird  themselves 
instantly  for  some  political  or  social 
demonstration,  into  which  oratory,  or 
rather  speech-making,  largely  enters. 
The  passion  for  talk  is  unbounded,  and 
it  is  only  equalled  by  that  for  titles  and 
decorations.  Every  other  person  seems 
to  be  a  doctor,  or  a  judge,  or  a  captain, 
or  a  colonel,  or  a  general,  or  a  profes¬ 
sor,  according  to  the  locality,  for  there 
is  a  provincial  custom  or  fashion  in  such 
matters.  The  man  who  extracts  a  tooth 
is  dubbed,  or  dubbs  himself,  “  doctor 
of  dental  science.”  The  veterinary 
surgeon  is  sometimes  styled  '*  profes¬ 
sor,”  and  so  is  the  organist  of  a  church, 
or  a  teacher  of  elocution.  A  reference 
to  any  one  in  some  obscure  newspaper 
involves  his  being  described  as  ”  a  prom¬ 
inent  citizen.”  Every  lady  is  “  beauti¬ 
ful,”  every  clergyman  is  “eloquent,” 
and  every  business  man  is  “  enterpris¬ 
ing.”  Nothing  seems  so  delightful  to 
the  average  American  as  to  take  part  in 
the  processions  that  are  perpetually 
being  got  up,  and  to  wear  the  metallic 
or  ribbon  adornments  that  appertain  to 
them.  The  old  Spartan-like  simplicity 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  has 
passed  away.  Jefferson,  for  example, 
when  he  was  to  be  inaugurated  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  rode  to  Congress  Hall  unattended, 
hitched  his  horse  to  a  post,  went  inside 
and  took  the  oath,  and  then  rode  back 
to  his  own  house.  But  the  modern 
typical  American  dearly  loves  parades 
and  demonstrations.  Of  political,  labor, 
and  friendly  organizations,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  secret  orders  with  grotesque  titles 
and  paraphernalia,  there  is  no  end,  and 
the  members  delight  to  appear  in  uni¬ 
form,  with  cocked  hats  covered  with 
cheap  feathers,  and  wearing  the  inevi¬ 
table  sword  and  military  gauntlets.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  the 
sonorous  title  of  a  body  said  to  com¬ 
prise  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men  who  served  on  the  side  of  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War,  having  all  over 
the  country  what  are  termed  “  posts,” 
where  “  camp  fires  ”  are  periodically 
lighted  ;  and  holding  demonstrations. 


balls,  and  parades  for  their  mutual  glori¬ 
fication,  and  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
national  love  of  spread-eagle  oratory. 
Men  are  apt  to  be  measured  by  their 
capacity  to  arise  at  a  moment’s  notice 
and  “  orate  ”  on  any  topic  that  chances 
to  be  uppermost. 

In  theory,  the  American  Constitution 
may  be  pronounced  perfect ;  but  its 
successful  working  presupposes  wise  and 
patriotic  administrators.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  Franklin,  or  Livingston,  or 
Adams,  and  other  worthies  who  left 
their  own  mental  and  moral  impress  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Republic,  its 
present  character  would  be  different  in 
some  irop>ortant  respects.  But  those 
times  were  exceptional,  and  the  stress 
of  circumstances  brought  the  best  and 
noblest  men  to  the  front.  They  did 
their  work  loyally  and  well,  and  it  is  no 
discredit  to  them  that  their  lofty  con¬ 
ceptions  were  not  always  embodied  in 
heroic  deeds  by  their  successors.  The 
original  “  Declaration  of  Indeprend- 
ence,”  and  the  Constitutions  of  the 
various  States,  breathe  for  the  most  part 
a  pure  and  noble  spirit  and  express  ex¬ 
alted  sentiments  in  stately  language.  In 
modern  times  politics  have  become  a 
trade,  pursued  by  the  clever  and  the 
unscrupulous  for  their  own  advantage. 
How  a  member  of  Congress,  elected  for 
two  years,  with  a  salary  of  £1000,  can 
afford  five  times  that  sum  in  securing 
his  election  is  explicable  only  on  one 
theory.  Yet  this  is  done  in  not  a  few 
instances,  and  a  proportionate  outlay 
has  to  be  incurred  for  subordinate  posi¬ 
tions.  The  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
stated  that  out  of  the  seventy-sik  United 
States  senators  twenty  are  millionaires, 
made  so  by  means  more  or  less  equivocal, 
while  others  are  so  identified  with  great 
railroad  and  other  corporations  as  to  be 
able  to  control  the  Senate  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  plethoric  capital.  Instances  also 
are  not  uncommon  of  State  legislators, 
who  entered  political  life  with  nothing, 
becoming  possessed  of  vast  wealth  in  a 
few  years.  The  State  Legislatures  in¬ 
clude  not  a  few  inferior  men  to  whom 
the  small  money  payment  for  member¬ 
ship  is  a  consideration,  and  who  use 
politics  as  a  gainful  trade.  Some  of  the 
worst  features  of  English  vestry  dom  are 
reproduced  and  intensified.  Things  are 
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said  and  done  for  individual  ends  or  to 
snatch  a  party  victory  which  would  be 
scorned  and  scouted  in  private  life. 

“  Lobbying  ”  is  extensively  employed  by 
the  great  railroad  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  who  freely  use  money  to  promote 
their  own  interests.  A  leading  official 
recently  said  that  he  never  interfered 
with  the  elections  of  his  State,  for  it  was 
cheaper  and  easier  to  buy  up  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Bribery  and  corruption  are  known  to 
exist  to  a  large  extent  in  all  elections, 
and  both  of  the  great  political  parties 
are  infected.  Thousands  of  intelligent 
and  upright  persons  deplore  this,  but 
they  are  powerless,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy. 
Universal  suffrage  obtains  and  cannot 
be  withdrawn.  The  vote  by  ballot  is 
not  secret,  nor  are  the  papers  officially 
supplied,  so  that  “  stuffing  the  ballot- 
box  ”  is  easily  done.  Clever  wirepullers 
know  how  to  manipulate  election  ma¬ 
chinery,  besides  influencing  the  lower 
orders  of  electors.  To  the  professional 
or  “  machine”  politician  an  election  of 
any  kind  means  plunder.  In  every 
town,  and  even  in  every  village,  men 
are  to  be  seen  loafing  around  the  liquor 
saloons  without  any  ostensible  means  of 
livelihood.  These  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
local  politicians.  They  are  supported 
out  of  the  party  funds,  or  they  look  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  real  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  some  office.  The  whole 
thing  is  reduced  to  a  system,  so  that  the 
phrase,  ‘‘the  public  service,”  really 
means,  as  a  rule,  ]>ersonal  advantage. 
Hence  no  surprise  need  be  felt  that  |>ol- 
itics  have  degenerated  into  a  trade,  in 
which  the  daring  and  unscrupulous  suc¬ 
ceed.  Respectable  persons  hold  aloof, 
because  they  cannot  stoop  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  commonly  employed,  and  because 
they  scorn  to  associate  with  mere  adven¬ 
turers  and  tricksters.  Nor  is  the  evil 
confined  to  Federal  and  State  affairs  ;  it 
extends  to  municipal  elections,  so  that 
even  the  great  city  of  New  York  was  for 
years  held  and  plundered  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  a  gang  of 
thieves.  At  the  present  time  three- 
fourths  of  the  late  aldermen  of  that  city 
are  in  prison  or  in  hiding  for  complicity 
in  an  impudent  scheme  to  rob  the  city 
by  selling  a  tramway  contract.  Al¬ 
though  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  con¬ 


clusive,  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  upright  jurymen  ;  and  after 
conviction  every  artifice  that  legal  tech¬ 
nicality  could  devise  and  that  ill-gotten 
wealth  could  purchase  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  frustrate  justice. 

Similar  evils  prevail  in  what  are  known 
as  the  “  town  elections,”  which  are  held 
yearly  in  the  month  of  March.  In  the 
South  a  town  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  England,  but  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  it  is  a  geographical  area 
for  purposes  of  local  self-government, 
and  includes  several  square  miles.  In 
each  of  these  districts  there  is  a  super¬ 
visor,  a  town  clerk,  justices  of  the  peace, 
assessors  of  taxable  property,  election 
officers,  constables,  and  others ;  all 
chosen  annually  by  the  equivocal  bless¬ 
ing  of  universal  suffrage.  Some  of  these 
functionaries  are  paid  by  salary  and 
some  by  fees  ;  the  post  of  supervisor 
being  the  most  important,  as  he  has  to 
regulate  taxation  and  expenditure.  Yet 
his  emoluments  do  not  exceed  £40  or 
£50  in  the  country  districts  ;  and  as  a 
result  the  office  falls  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  inferior  men,  who  look  to 
make  more  out  of  it  by  indirect  methods, 
or  who  regard  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  State  Legislature.  Party  feeling 
runs  high  in  these  contests,  and  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  vote  what  is  called 
"  the  party  ticket,”  irrespective  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates.  At  these  an¬ 
nual  votings,  also,  questions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  town  or  village  are  decided, 
and  the  anomaly  is  seen  of  men  who  pay 
not  a  penny  of  taxes  determining  how 
much  their  neighbors  shall  pay  for 
roads,  bridges,  schools,  and  other 
matters.  The  votes  of  the  man  who 
idles  at  the  street  corner  and  of  the 
owner  of  a  large  estate  are  of  equal  value 
in  deciding  on  an  outlay  of  thousands 
annually.  The  further  anomaly  is  seen 
that  no  woman  is  permitted  to  vote  ;  so 
that  a  widow  or  a  maiden  lady,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  large  house  and  possessed  of  prop¬ 
erty,  is  taxed  by  her  man-servant,  who 
has  a  vote  whether  he  boards  in  her 
house  or  not,  and  although  he  contrib¬ 
utes  nothing  whatever  to  the  taxes  out 
of  his  earnings.  In  a  recent  town  meet¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  ignorant  and  selfish 
poor  men  were  heard  to  say  that  they 
would  vote  for  a  large  appropriation  on 
town  work  because  it  would  create  a 
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demand  for  labor,  and  “  the  bosses  must  ingly  free  and  personal  comments  there- 
pay.”  The  method  of  levying  taxes  on,  has  led  to  an  amount  of  license  and 
differs  from  that  pursued  in  England,  libertinism  in  journalistic  matters,  a 
The  owner  of  the  house  or  land  is  as-  parallel  to  which  can  only  be  found  in 
sessed  upon  its  gross  market  value,  as  the  darkest  and  worst  days  of  the  first 
fixed  by  the  town  officers.  In  addition,  French  Revolution.  This  has  helped 
taxes  have  to  be  paid  on  the  assessed  to  foster  a  morbid  love  of  sensationalism 
value  of  household  furniture  and  stock  and  of  highly-seasoned  newspaper 
above  a  certain  amount.  In  this  way  dishes.  Everybody  lives  in  a  glass 
the  poorer  voters  escape,  excepting  two  house,  through  whose  transparent  walls 
or  three  days’  personal  woik  on  the  not  alone  his  actions,  but  his  thoughts 
roads,  or  an  equivalent  of  a  dollar  a  and  motives,  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
day,  neither  of  which  is  often  exacted,  cernible.  If  not  they  are  surmised. 
If  the  occupant  of  a  house  is  not  the  which  serves  the  purpose  equally  well, 
owner,  the  latter  of  course  recoups  him-  The  present  year  will  witness  the 
self  in  the  rent,  and  the  former  is  as-  quadrennial  election  of  a  President  of 
sessed  upon  his  real  and  personal  prop-  the  United  States,  an  event  which  de- 
erty,  if  this  be  above  the  minimum  ranges  and  almost  dislocates  the  whole 
allowed.  The  incidence  of  taxation  course  of  business.  People  become  so 
greatly  varies  in  different  States  and  in  excited  over  the  party  issues  that  they 
various  parts  of  the  same  State,  but,  are  unable  to  attend  properly  to  other 
roughly  speaking,  it  ranges  from  six  to  affairs.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Presi- 
twelve  shillings  out  of  a  value  of  £20  dent  is  not  elected  by  popular  vote.  It 
for  town,  county.  State,  and  Federal  is  nominally  cast  for  members  of  what 
purposes.  is  known  in  the  Constitution  as  the 

For  many  years  the  country  has  been  Electoral  College,  chosen  according  to 
divided  into  two  hostile  political  camps,  the  population  of  each  State.  Its  orig¬ 
in  former  times,  and  notably  prior  to  inal  function  was  to  choose  a  President, 
the  Civil  War,  there  were  certain  clearly-  and  the  object  of  this  device  was  to  im 
defined  issues  between  the  Republicans  pose  a  beneficial  check  upon  the  suf- 
and  the  Democrats,  but  these  have  frages  of  the  people.  At  first  the  Elec- 
almost  vanished.  It  is  now  mainly  a  toral  College  actually  met,  conferred, 
battle  between  the  Inns  and  the  Outs,  discussed,  and  decided  upon  a  President, 
The  Republicans,  who  claim  to  be  ”  the  but  for  years  the  form  has  been  gone 
party  of  great  moral  ideas,”  whatever  through  of  transmitting  from  each  State 
that  phrase  may  signify,  denounce  the  the  vote  of  the  resprective  members  of 
Democrats  as  wasteful  and  unprincipled,  the  College,  who  are  chosen  to  cast  it 
and  paint  terrible  pictures  of  what  will  for  a  particular  candidate,  and  who  sim- 
befall  the  country  if  they  are  permitted  ply  record  the  mandate  received  from 
to  remain  in  office.  The  Democrats  re-  their  constituents.  Practically  the  func- 
tort  that  their  opponents,  during  their  tions  of  this  body  have  ceased  to  be  exer- 
twenty-four  years'  tenure  from  1861,  cised,  and  it  might  as  well  be  blotted  out 
were  guilty  of  wholesale  bribery,  and  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  also  strongly 
lowered  the  tone  of  the  public  service,  felt  by  many  that  the  duration  of  the 
Personalities  in  politics  are  carried  to  Presidential  office  should  be  extended  to 
an  extreme.  A  man’s  record  is  scanned  seven  or  eight  years,  so  as  to  prevent  such 
and  searched  with  a  powerful  magnify-  frequent  interruptions  to  business,  and 
ing  glass  to  detect  anything  that  can  1^  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  for  a 
used  to  his  prejudicfr  At  the  last  Presi-  second  term.  The  excitement  com- 
dential  election  the  rival  candidates  were  mences  in  the  spring  of  every  fourth 
assailed  with  a  virulence  and  a  venom  year,  when  the  contending  parties  hold 
that  horrified  moderate  men  of  both  what  are  called  ”  primary  meetings  ”  in 
parties.  Charges  of  gross  nepotism,  the  wards  of  the  cities  and  in  the  rural 
lying,  trickery,  and  of  personal  immo-  townships  for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
rality  were  recklessly  made.  The  hate-  gates  to  the  county  conventions.  From 
ful  system  of  ”  interviewing,”  and  the  these  a  choice  is  made  to  the  State  con- 
raking  up  for  publication  of  all  the  de-  ventions,  and  these  in  their  turn  send 
tails  of  a  man’s  past  life,  with  exceed-  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of 
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the  party,  by  whom  the  nominees  for 
the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  are 
chosen.  As  all  this  elaborate  machinery 
has  to  be  worked  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  separately,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  country  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  excitement  and  turmoil  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  while  the  choice  of  candi¬ 
dates  is  being  discussed. 

This  excitement  and  fanfaronade  con¬ 
tinue  with  increasing  noise  until  the 
election  on  the  fourth  of  November.  In 
the  meantime  what  is  called  “  campaign 
literature,”  in  the  form  of  polemical 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  more  or  less 
abusive,  is  disseminated  by  millions  of 
copies.  “Rallies”  are  held  in  every 
city,  township,  and  village,  at  which 
there  is  the  usual  style  of  stump  oratory. 
Venal  speakers  reap  a  rich  havest  by  the 
sale  of  their  fluent  rhetoric.  Reports 
of  these  meetings,  all  highly  colored, 
appear  in  the  party  newspapers,  which 
do  their  best  to  foment  the  strife,  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  their  circulation.  Every 
village  has  lofty  poles  erected  in  the 
principal  streets,  with  the  portraits  and 
names  of  the  rival  candidates  embla¬ 
zoned  upon  a  huge  network  stretched 
between.  Once  or  twice  a  week  pro¬ 
cessions  of  the  political  organizations 
take  place,  the  members  being  decked 
out  with  tinsel  ornaments  or  with  semi¬ 
military  display,  and  attended  with  the 
inevitable  brass  bands.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  torch-light  procession,  which 
is  a  great  institution,  and  is  sure  to  at¬ 
tract  a  large  concourse  to  stare  at  the 
colored  fires  with  which  the  display 
usually  ends.  Then  the  candidates  are 
expected  to  make  a  series  of  progresses, 
special  trains  being  chartered,  and  re¬ 
ception  committees  formed.  Stoppages 
are  made  at  the  principal  points  along 
the  railroads,  and  crowds  of  people  con¬ 
gregate  to  see  the  candidates,  to  hear 
from  them  a  few  sentences  expressive  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  prosperous  town  is  visited, 
to  perform  the  customary  hand-shaking, 
and  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  until  the 
train  is  out  of  sight.  In  the  larger  cities 
there  is  a  more  formal  reception,  and  a 
review  of  the  political  clubs,  which 
march  before  the  hotel  of  the  candidate 
with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing, 
while  he  stands  for  some  hours  bowing 
and  smiling. 


A  period  of  six  months  or  more  of 
such  commotion  and  excitement  is  bad 
for  trade,  and  business  people  detest  it 
and  shrink  from  it  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  an  Independent  or 
National  party,  to  include  the  best  and 
most  patriotic  men.  These  attempts 
have  not  been  successful,  although  the 
defection  of  a  large  number  from  the 
Republican  ranks  in  1884  —  oppro- 
briously  styled  “  mugwumps  ” — led  to 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  as 
President.  The  temperance  people, 
known  as  Prohibitionists,  have  also  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  separate  body,  and  in  18S0 
and  1884  they  ran  their  own  candidate, 
but  the  support  accorded  was  ludicrously 
small.  The  fact  is  that  the  patronage 
attaching  to  the  central  government  at 
Washington  embraces  130,000  officers 
in  the  Post  Office,  Internal  Revenue, 
and  other  departments.  This  is  used 
for  the  advantage  of  the  political  party 
that  happens  to  be  in  p>ower.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  century  the 
maxim — said  to  have  been  formulated 
by  “  Old  Hickory,”  as  President  Jack- 
son  is  named — “  to  the  victors  the 
spoils,”  has  been  acted  upon  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  A  clean 
sweep  has  been  made  of  all  office-holders 
at  every  change  of  administration,  and 
expectant  and  clamorous  supporters 
have  thus  received  their  rewards.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  Civil  Service 
Reform,  and  some  feeble  attempts  at 
legislation — usually,  however,  by  the 
party  that  chanced  to  be  breathing  the 
invigorating  air  of  Opposition.  The 
managers  and  the  rank  and  file  on  both 
sides  have  shown  remarkable  unanimity 
in  adhering  to  the  spoils  system  when¬ 
ever  they  had  the  opportunity.  To  the 
credit  of  President  Cleveland  it  must  be 
recorded  that  he  has  on  many  occasions 
refused  to  remove  a  man  unless  for  cause 
shown,  although  even  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  too  often  to  succumb  before  party 
demands  and  exigencies.  After  being 
deprived  of  the  sweets  and  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  office  for  twenty-four  years, 
most  of  his  adherents  want  to  secure  as 
much  as  possible  while  the  chance  is 
presented.  All  these  Federal  office¬ 
holders  are  converted  into  keen  election 
agents,  because  they  know  that  if  their 
party  is  defeated  their  occupation  'is 
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gone,  and  with  it  (heir  salaries.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  National  Committee 
of  each  party  to  tax  the  office-holders 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  even  more 
on  lucrative  offices,  to  defray  what  are 
called  “  campaign  expenses.”  This  is 
contrary  to  law,  yet  it  is  unblushingly 
done,  and  a  man  who  refuses  to  pay 
would  be  a  marked  man  for  life. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  authority 
at  Washington,  each  State  has  its  own 
large  body  of  officials  to  enact  and  ad¬ 
minister  its  own  laws,  and  to  regulate 
its  own  internal  affairs.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  legislatures  are  paid, 
at  varying  rates,  from  4s.  a  day  in 
Rhode  Island  to  £300  a  year  in  New 
York.  In  the  latter  State,  with  its  five 
millions  of  people,  there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  office-holders.  The  Governor 
has  £2000  salary,  with  an  official  resi¬ 
dence  and  allowances,  and  a  large  staff 
of  officers.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  £1000  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  a  like 
sum,  with  a  deputy  and  thirteen  clerks  ; 
the  Comptroller  £1200,  with  a  deputy 
and  seventeen  clerks ;  the  Treasurer 
£1000,  with  a  deputy  and  six  clerks  ; 
the  Attorney* General  the  same,  with 
two  deputies  and  nine  clerks  ;  the  State 
Engineer  the  same,  with  a  deputy  and 
eight  clerks  ;  three  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners  £1600  each,  with  four  assistants  ; 
a  Board  of  Claims,  consisting  of  three 
members  at  £1000  each ;  and  three 
members  of  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  £400  each,  and  generous  travelling 
expenses.  In  addition,  there  are  State 
Assessors,  Health  Commissioners,  Com¬ 
missioners  in  Lunacy,  of  Fisheries,  State 
Survey,  Prisons,  and  Emigration,  Har¬ 
bor  Masters,  Port  Warders,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  functionaries,  comprising  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine  in  all.  The 
State  Senate  and  Assembly  comprise  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  each  re¬ 
ceiving  £300  a  year  and  mileage,  and 
having  seventy-nine  officials  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  State  Judiciary,  elected  by 
popular  vote — an  abominable  system — 
includes  a  Court  of  Appeal,  with  seven 
judges  at  £1400  each  ;  a  Supreme  Court 
of  forty-six  judges  going  on  circuit,  with 
£1200  salary  and  £240  for  expenses  ; 
and  one  judge  at  £800  for  each  of  the 
sixty  county  courts  into  which  the  State 
of  New  York  is  divided.  There  are 
also  sixty  sheriffs,  surrogates,  district 


attorneys,  county  clerks,  and  county 
treasurers,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  county  coroners,  all  elected  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  for  terms  of  three  years. 
Every  township  in  rural  districts  has  its 
Board  of  Supervisors,  its  superintendents 
of  the  poor,  its  roadmasters,  and  other 
officers  ;  and  every  municipality  has  its 
mayor,  aldermen,  council,  and  numer¬ 
ous  functionaries  for  local  purposes,  all 
paid  ;  while  .both  townships  and  cities 
have  a  large  staff  of  school  teachers  and 
trustees.  It  is  not  surprising  that  tax¬ 
payers  complain  of  the  increasing  heavi¬ 
ness  and  the  unfair  incidence  of  tax¬ 
ation.  The  present  amount  for  town, 
county,  and  state  purposes  is  a  little 
more  than  £2  per  annum  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  What  obtains  in 
New  York  State  is  found,  pan  passu,  in 
all  the  other  States,  so  far  as  regards 
the  machinery  of  administration.  Al¬ 
though  the  standing  army  of  the  United 
States — as  distinct  from  the  State  militia 
— comprises  only  24,000  men,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 
administrative  departments  is  very  large, 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look 
to  political  and  official  life  as  a  quick  and 
easy  means  of  making  money. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  ex¬ 
penditure  stood  at  twelve  millions  ster¬ 
ling  It  is  now  more  than  three  times 
that  sum.  Pensions  to  soldiers  and 
their  relatives  have  risen  to  fourteen 
millions,  and  the  sum  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Indeed  the  pension  list  for  military 
services  during  the  Civil  War  threatens 
to  assume  dimensions  that  will  rival 
those  of  the  “effete  monarchies”  of 
the  old  world.  A  gigantic  structure  has 
been  built  in  Washington  for  the  trans- 
aiction  of  the  business  of  this  office, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  large  staff 
of  clerks,  and  has  called  into  existence 
a  class  of  brokers  known  as  pension 
agents,  who  are  said  to  “  know  the 
ropes.”  It  seems  an  anomaly  that  so 
many  years  after  the  war  claims  for 
pensions  should  still  be  made  on  behalf 
of  wounded  soldiers,  or  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  battle. 
These  claims  ought  to  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  and  met  long  ago  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  circumlocution  office  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  any  country  or  to  a  particular 
form  of  government  Thousands  of 
Union  soldiers  have  died,  after  lingering 
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illness,  without  their  pensions  being  edy.  The  persons  benefited  by  the  ex* 
granted  ;  and  thousands  of  widows  and  isting  policy  comprise  only  seven  and  a 
orphans  have  been  vainly  hoping  for  half  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  for 
years  that  some  provision  would  be  their  advantage  the  rest  of  the  com* 
made  for  them,  seeing  that  their  hus-  munity  are  heavily  taxed.  The  great 
bands  and  fathers  fell  in  the  defence  of  producers  of  the  West,  those  engaged 
their  country.  The  amount  now  paid  in  handicraft  and  trade  beyond  the 
is  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dol*  favored  few,  and  the  vast  body  of  con* 
lars  monthly,  and  an  attempt  was  made  sumers  all  over  the  country,  are  com- 
in  Congress  three  years  ago  to  vote  a  pelled  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  many  arti- 
large  addition,  as  a  bid  of  the  Republi*  cles  because  the  home  manufacturers 
can  party  for  retired  soldiers’  votes,  allege  that  they  cannot  compete  with 
This  spirit  of  political  traffic  prevails  foreigners.  The  farmers  and  settlers 
too  largely,  and  constitutes  a  grave  evil  in  the  great  Western  States  will  be  the 
in  the  body  politic.  It  springs  out  of  real  arbiters  in  this  dispute.  They  are 
that  system  of  bureaucracy  which  is  so  not  likely  to  continue  to  submit  much 
dear  to  the  official  mind,  whether  in  longer  to  the  enormous  taxation  levied 
Europe  or  America.  on  them  for  the  advantage  of  Eastern 

The  Federal  revenue  exceeds  the  ex-  manufacturers,  who  have  hitherto  suc- 
penditure  by  nearly  twenty  millions  ceeded  in  throwing  dust  into  their  eyes 
sterling.  This  surplus  has  given  rise  to  by  using  old  and  exploded  fallacies  about 
much  debate  and  to  extraordinary  sug-  protection  to  native  industry.  Nor  will 
gestions.  It  is  a  temptation  to  charlatan  the  operatives  continue  to  be  beguiled 
financiers  and  to  professional  politicians  by  the  specious  pretext  that  rates  of 
to  use  it  for  patty  purposes.  Even  Mr.  wages  would  be  reduced,  and  that  they 
Blaine  proposed  that  the  accumulations  would  endure  dreadful  consequences  if 
now  lying  in  the  Treasury  vaults  should  the  markets  were  thrown  open.  This 
be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  States,  selfish  policy  is  but  thinly  disguised, 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  and  intelligent  people  are  beginning  to 
Congress  last  December,  suggested  that  see  that  it  means  artificially  enhanced 
in  future  raw  materials  should  be  im*  prices  of  commodities  for  the  gain  of  a 
ported  free  of  duty  ;  and  that  in  some  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
important  points  taxation  should  be  re-  A  collateral  difficulty  is  presented  by 
adjusted.  A  fierce  wrangle  over  the  the  silver  question.  Ten  years  ago  cer* 
tariff  has  ever  since  been  carried  on,  tain  United  States  senators,  interested 
both  the  great  political  parties  wishing  in  the  prolific  silver  mines  of  Nevada, 
to  make  capital  out  of  probable  remis-  secured  the  enactment  of  a  measure  for 
sions.  While  this  article  is  being  writ-  the  coining  of  two  millions  of  silver  dol* 
ten,  the  full  text  has  been  published  of  lars  monthly,  and  for  the  issue  of  certif* 
the  Tariff  Bill  prepared  by  the  Demo-  icates  for  silver  deposited  in  bulk.  A 
crats  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  market  was  thus  found  for  part  of  their 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  products,  but  the  result  is  that  the 
The  suggested  reduction  is  eleven  mill-  Treasury  and  the  Mint  are  filled  to  re¬ 
ions  sterling,  not  quite  one-half  being  pletion  with  silver  dollars  for  which 
obtained  by  an  enlargement  of  free  im-  there  is  no  demand,  besides  thousands 
ports,  and  the  remainder  by  lowering  the  of  tons  of  silver  ingots  waiting  to  be 
duties  on  woollen  goods,  cotton,  china  coined.  The  less  to  the  public  for 
and  glass,  sugar,  chemicals,  and  other  coining  and  in  interest  has  been  enoi- 
articles.  The  popular  sentiment  in  favor  mous,  and,  in  addition,  the  relative 
of  tariff  reduction  is  growing  in  all  parts  value  of  the  silver  dollar  to  the  gold  is 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  only  as  78  to  100.  Of  course,  the  silver 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  sup-  kings,  who  foisted  the  measure  upon 
port  the  President  in  the  position  he  has  the  country  for  their  own  purposes, 
taken.  Even  the  Republicans,  with  all  have  long  since  been  paid  for  the  great 
their  prejudices  in  favor  of  protection,  mass  of  the  metal,  and  they  strenuously 
admit  that  something  must  be  done,  oppose  any  scheme  for  the  repeal  or  the 
although  they  wish  to  deprive  their  op-  modification  of  a  scheme  whereby  they 
ponents  of  any  credit  in  devising  a  rem-  have  made  millions  at  the  public  ex* 
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pensr.  Successive  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  banking  authorities  have 
avowed  their  conviction  that  unless  the 
silver  coinage  be  suspended,  commerce 
will  be  disturbed  and  the  public  credit 
impaired.  Seeing  that  silver  has  been 
for  some  time  at  a  discount,  the  practi¬ 
cal  effect  is  that  the  country  at  large  has 
to  suffer  from  the  depreciation,  for  any 
one  can  obtain  at  the  Mint,  in  exchange 
for  gold  or  United  States  bonds,  silver 
coinage  at  the  full  discount,  which  he 
can  use  at  the  par  value.  Many  large 
employers  and  storekeepers  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  purchasing  silver  in  this 
way,  so  as  to  make  a  profit  upon  their 
payments  for  wages  or  commodities. 
The  system  is  convenient  for  debtors 
and  for  all  who  have  to  pay  money,  but 
it  is  the  reverse  for  creditors  and  for  all 
who  have  money  to  receive.  There  has 
been  the  usual  talk  about  a  bi-metallic 
currency  and  a  legalized  uniformity  of 
standard  between  gold  and  silver,  which 
all  practical  persons  know  to  be  utterly 
impossible. 

The  fact  is  that  the  sudden  and  pre¬ 
posterous  inflation  of  prices  during  the 
Civil  War  has  never  wholly  abated,  and 
the  Bland  Silver  Bill  of  1878  aggravated 
the  evil.  In  i860,  the  national  wealth 
was  estimated  at  £3.232,000,000,  and  in 
1880  at  £8,728,000,000.  In  the  inter¬ 
val,  a  million  of  men  had  perished  on 
the  battle-field  or  in  hospitals,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  property  had 
been  destroyed.  A  comparatively  few 
railroad  magnates,  and  money  specula¬ 
tors,  and  contractors,  and  owners  of 
silver  mines,  and  political  adventurers, 
and  those  interested  in  “  booming  up'* 
real  estate,  have  grown  enormously  rich, 
but  farmers,  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  artisans  have  had  to  suffer.  Even 
where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the 
condition  of  the  latter  classes  might 
have  been  much  better,  in  the  absence 
of  the  gambling  spirit  which  seems  to 
possess  almost  every  branch  of  Ameri- 
,can  commerce.  Great  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  their  Produce 
Exchange  or  Board  of  Trade,  where 
“rings”  and  “corners"  are  formed 
for  mad  and  reckless  speculation  in  all 
kinds  of  commodities.  These  places 
are  exaggerated  stock  exchanges,  and 
the  scenes  are  suggestive  of  Bedlam  let 
loose.  The  excitement,  the  clamor. 


the  struggling,  the  rivalry,  the  conten¬ 
tions,  and  the  feverish  heat  and  strain 
with  which  time  bargains  are  carried  on, 
show  how  the  spirit  of  gambling  has 
been  evoked.  A  single  firm  in  Chicago, 
a  few  years  ago,  gained  control  of  the 
pork  market,  succeeded  in  doubling  the 
price,  and  cleared  more  than  a  million 
sterling  by  the  transaction,  the  influence 
of  which  in  advancing  prices  was  felt 
everywhere.  In  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  alone  the  members  buy  and 
sell  (of  course,  not  for  delivery)  two 
bushels  of  wheat  for  every  one  that  is 
grown  in  the  country.  They  deal  in 
five  times  the  cotton  crop  of  the  entire 
South.  Pennsjlvania  yields  about 
twenty-four  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  in 
a  year,  but  in  New  York  city  as  much 
nominally  exchanges  hands  in  a  week, 
and  the  various  petroleum  exchanges 
sold  last  year  two  thousand  million  bar¬ 
rels,  or  fifty  times  the  total  yield.  The 
stock  of  some  of  the  railways  has  been 
watered  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the 
issue  of  fictitious  capital,  existing  only 
on  paper,  though  ranking  equally  for 
dividend — when  money  for  this  is  forth¬ 
coming.  Usually,  the  paper  stock  has 
been  sold  to  unwary  purchasers.  This 
adds  emphasis  to  the  caution  so  ofteu 
given,  that  English  investors  should  ex¬ 
ercise  great  caution  in  dealing  in  the 
ordinary  stock  of  American  railways,  so 
many  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  owing  to  insolvency.  There 
has  been  too  great  a  readiness  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  find  money  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  American  lines,  and 
to  leave  the  disbursement  to  persons 
totally  unknown.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  of  the  roads  have  been  robbed  to 
the  extent  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
more  per  cent,  by  promoters  and  syndi¬ 
cates,  who  have  placed  in  their  own 
pockets  such  large  proportions  of  the 
sums  subscribed  by  too  credulous  invest¬ 
ors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
nominal  price  at  which  lines  were  built, 
and  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  work, 
have  often  exhibited  a  wide  discrepancy, 
which  has  furnished  scope  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  an  ingenuity  that  ought  to  be 
stigmatized  as  robbery. 

Space  does  not  allow,  and  the  scope 
of  this  article  does  not  require,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  some  other  social  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  being  worked  out,  such  as 
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Monnonisrn,  the  influence  of  the  Rom* 
ish  Church,  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  intemperance,  m^arriage  and  di¬ 
vorce,  socialism,  and  anarchy.  Some 
of  these  are  treated  of  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Our  Country,  by  Dr.  Strong, 
of  New  York.  This  is  having  a  wide 
circulation,  and  is  greatly  admired  by 
most  readers  and  extolled  by  the  press. 
But  its  spirit  and  motive  are  superior  to 
the  execution.  It  consists  largely  of 
quotations  crudely  strung  together  by 
attenuated  commonplace.  It  is  lacking 
in  breadth  and  grasp.  The  author’s 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  and  socio* 
logical  topics  dealt  with  is  elementary 
and  restricted.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  marshal  the  facts  collected.  His 
generalizations  are  too  sweeping,  and 
his  comparisons  are  inadequate.  He  is 
addicted  to  the  vicious  habit  of  what  is 
known  amon^  American  writers  as 
“high  faintin’. ’’  Only  one  specimen 
need  be  cited  out  of  many  that  disfigure 
his  pages  : — “  Lay  Texas  on  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  this  giant,  with  his  head 
resting  on  the  mountains  of  Norway 
(directly  east  of  the  Orkney  Islands), 
with  one  palm  covering  London,  the 
other  Warsaw,  would  stretch  himself 
down  across  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
across  the  empires  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  across  Northern  Italy,  and  lave 
his  feet  in  the  Mediterranean.-’’  (p.  i6.) 
If  all  Dr.  Strong’s  facts  are  equally  au* 
thentic  with  the  following,  the  value  of 
his  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  : — 
“  England,  during  the  past  sixty-eight 
years,  has  waged  some  seventy-seven 
wars.  750,000,000  dols.  had  been  spent 
in  war  and  sixty-eight  thousand  lives 
lost.  The  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  been  largely  that  of  the  soldier.’’ 
(p.  169.)  The  first  sentence  is  notori¬ 
ously  and  absurdly  incorrect,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  when  and  where 
Mr.  Bright  made  the  random  assertions 
imputed  to  him.  Only  one  other  quota¬ 
tion  shall  be  given,  at  the  risk  of  our  in¬ 
curring  the  charge  of  being  hampered 
by  insular  prejudice  in  the  matter  of 
taste  and  propriety  : — “  The  inner 
chambers  of  God’s  great  granite  safes, 
where  the  silver  and  gold  have  been 
stored  for  ages  to  enrich  this  generation, 
are  fastened  with  time  locks,  set  for  the 
advent  of  the  railway.’’  (p.  35.) 

Only  two  other  points  need  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  the  one  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  West,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  the  other  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South  and  the  solution  of  the  colored 
problem.  The  absorbent  capacity  of 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  seems 
illimitable  and  inexhaustible.  Towns 
spring  up  as  by  magic.  Seven-eighths  of 
the  arable  land  is  not  yet  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  vast  mineral  wealth  is  only 
beginning  to  be  discovered.  The  young, 
the  energetic,  the  hopeful,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  especially  if  possessed  of  a 
little  capital  or  acquainted  with  some 
handicraft,  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  Only 
such,  however,  should  make  the  attempt. 
For  idlers  and  shiftless  persons  there  is 
no  room.  Clerks,  shop  assistants,  and 
professional  people  are  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  they  had  better  stay  where 
they  are,  however  hard  their  lot,  for  it 
would  be  much  harder  in  these  new  and 
untried  regions.  Farmers  and  stock- 
rearers,  having  some  capital,  will  find  its 
yield  to  be  far  greater  ;  and  skilled  arti¬ 
sans  in  every  branch  of  industry  can  have 
scope  for  all  their  ingenuity  and  perse¬ 
verance,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
a  comfortable  living  and  speedy  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  the  Western  farmers  are 
turning  their  attention  to  other  produce 
than  wheat,  which  they  cannot  grow  for 
European  markets  in  competition  with 
India,  where  labor  is  so  much  cheaper, 
and  where  thousands  of  acres  are  being 
put  under  wheat  cultivation  every  year. 
Much  talk  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the 
vast  cattle  ranches  of  the  Western  plains, 
comprising  in  some  cases  an  area  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles.  Limited  com¬ 
panies  were  formed  in  England  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  work  these,  but  whatever 
benefit  may  have  accrued  to  original 
vendors  and  to  intermediaries,  the  share¬ 
holders  have  for  the  most  part  experi¬ 
enced  the  fate  of  so  many  who  have  em¬ 
barked  in  other  Trans- Atlantic  specula¬ 
tions.  The  scarcity  or  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  water  is  a  drawback  that  seems 
to  be  insuperable,  and  in  a  dry  season 
tens  of  thousands  of  head  of  stock  perish 
miserably.  Then  the  enormous  dis¬ 
tances,  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market,  with  sudden  fluctuations  in 
prices  caused  by  gambling  speculations, 
still  further  lessen  the  proceeds.  Added 
to  this,  the  legislature  has  taken  alarm 
at  such  large  tracts  of  land  being  held 
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by  foreigners,  and  means  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  prevent  this.  Probably,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  work  of  raising  stock 
can  be  more  efficiently  done  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  under  personal  supervision. 

The  Southern  problem  is  slowly  woi  k- 
ing  itself  out  under  arduous  conditions. 
Never  was  a  people  so  subjugated  and 
exhausted.  To  use  an  expressive  Ameri¬ 
canism,  “  the  bottom  fell  out."  The 
war  ended  because  the  last  available 
man  had  been  drafted,  the  last  gun 
fired,  and  the  last  loaf  eaten.  The  old 
planters,  or  such  of  them  as  remain, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  generally, 
have  accepted  the  situation,  and  now 
that  twenty-four  years  have  passed,  they 
say  that  they  would  not  if  they  could 
restore  the  old  order  of  things.  From 
the  incalculable  destruction  and  waste  of 
property,  the  stoppage  of  all  industry 
and  trade,  and  the  infamy  and  extortion 
of  what  was  known  as  “  carpet-bag  rule  " 
prior  to  reconstruction,  the  South  is 
now  recovering.  Recent  returns  show 
great  progress  in  agriculture,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  numerous  factories,  and  a 
rapid  expansion  of  commerce.  One 
great  need  of  the  South  is  more  people 
to  cultivate  its  thousands  of  acres  of  un¬ 
occupied  land,  and  more  capital  to  de¬ 
velop  its  mineral  resources  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  manufactures.  Intelligent  white 
people  are  needed,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  native  whites,  but  also  for  that  of 
the  blacks,  who  are  an  imitative  race, 
and  who  need  to  be  taught  new  methods 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  and 
industrial  arts.  In  the  near  future  the 
centre  of  the  iron  and  cotton  industries 
will  be  in  Tennessee,  Northern  Georgia, 
and  Northern  Alabama,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  those  rich  districts. 
Chattanooga,  for  example,  was  left  in 
ruins  by  the  war,  but  in  1871  iron  works 
were  started.  The  population  was  then 
6000  ;  it  is  now  25,000,  and  has  £800,- 
000  invested  in  mills  and  furnaces, 
mostly  owned  by  Northern  men.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  Alabama,  and  Atlanta,  in 
Georgia,  are  beginning  to  figure  among 
the  leading  manufacturing  towns.  This 
region  may  be  called  the  New  England 
of  the  South,  and  it  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  great  enterprise  and 
wealth. 

Viewed  economically,  slavery  was  a 
blight  and  a  curse.  It  checked  enter¬ 


prise,  It  retarded  the  increase  and  the 
diffusion  of  wealth,  it  prevented  diversity 
of  labor  and  Uie  subdivision  of  lands. 
Prior  to  the  war,  the  latter  had  often 
been  poorly  cultivated,  owing  to  inad¬ 
equate  capital,  having  mortgages  and 
the  wastefulness  and  improvidence  in¬ 
separable  from  a  servile  system.  But 
what  of  the  future  of  the  negro  ?  His 
average  rate  of  increase  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  white.  At  present,  in  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Florida,  the  numbers 
of  the  two  races  are  almost  evenly  bal¬ 
anced.  In  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia,  the  proportion  of  negroes 
ranges  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths. 
In  Louisiana  the  colored  are  483,655  to 
459,954  whites,  while  in  Missouri  the 
former  greatly  outnumber  the  latter, 
being  650,291  to  479,398  ;  and  in  South 
Carolina  the  proportion  is  even  larger, 
604,332  against  391,  to5.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  last  census  ;  and  Mr. 
Tourgee,  in  his  Appeal  to  Casar,  enters 
into  an  elaborate  calculation  with  a  view 
to  prove  that  the  negroes  double  their 
numbers  in  twenty  years,  whereas  the 
whites  are  said  to  do  so  in  thirty-five 
years.  From  this  he  infers  that  in  1950 
the  latter  will  number  48,000,000  in  the 
South,  against  72,000,000  of  colored 
people.  This  conjecture  does  not  allow 
for  the  immigration  of  white  people  from 
the  North  and  elsewhere.  It  also  over¬ 
looks  the  check  that  is  being  imposed 
upon  the  rapid  growth  of  negro  families, 
now  that  they  have  to  earn  their  own 
living,  instead  of  having  all  their  wants 
provided  as  in  the  old  slavery  days.  It 
must  be  remembered  not  only  that  they 
are  free,  but  that  every  man  is  a  voter. 
Universal  suffrage  was  imposed  upon 
the  seceding  States  as  a  condition  of 
their  being  received  back  into  the  Union, 
or  rather,  before  their  separate  rights 
were  restored.  It  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  reflecting  men  of  all  parties 
that  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  accom¬ 
pany  manumission  with  citizenship.  The 
newly-enfranchised  slaves  were  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote  intelligently,  and  even  now 
the  number  of  illiterate  voters  is  ap¬ 
palling. 

This  subject  of  negro  illiteracy  is  pain¬ 
ful  and  urgent.  Of  the  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  colored  children  in  the 
South  not  one-half  are  enrolled  in 
schools,  and  of  those  on  the  books  the 
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average  attendance  is  very  small.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  education  given 
does  not  represent  three  solid  months  in 
the  year.  One-third  of  the  voters  in 
Kentucky  cannot  read  or  write,  and  one- 
third  of  her  children  are  in  no  school. 
Taking  the  whole  South,  not  one-tenth 
of  the  colored  voters  make  any  appreci¬ 
able  use  of  reading  and  writing.  In 
large  colored  churches  it  is  still  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  “  line  out "  the  hymns,  because 
few  of  the  congregation  can  read.  The 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  colored 
preachers  is  notorious,  and  instances 
might  be  given  that  would  be  ludicrous 
were  they  not  painful.  Even  charity 
cannot  condone  the  absurdity,  the  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  irreverent  parodies  of  ser¬ 
mons  by  unlearned  but  fluent  and  con¬ 
ceited  preachers,  of  whom  there  are 
far  too  many.  Instruction,  properly  so 
called,  they  are  not  qualified  to  give, 
but  the  emotional  nature  is  aroused  by 
perfervid  appeals  and  realistic  imagery. 
Grandiloquent  oratory — a  Niagara  of 
sounding  words — is  in  demand,  and  the 
height  of  ambition  with  many  is  to  be¬ 
come  preachers  or  political  speakers. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  arouse  a 


nobler  ambition.  Schools  and  training 
colleges  are  spreading.  Sympathizing 
friends  in  the  North  have  done  much, 
but  voluntary  effort  cannot  accomplish 
what  is  required.  Some  of  the  Southern 
States  have  made  generous  appropri¬ 
ations  through  their  legislatures,  but 
the  work  of  instruction  is  so  vast  and  so 
urgent  that  it  seems  to  require  Federal 
support,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Patri¬ 
ots,  philanthropists,  and  sociologists  in 
.America  are  keenly  alive  to  these  facts, 
and  to  the  other  problems  stated  in  pre¬ 
ceding  pages.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  mere 
criticism  or  of  cynicism  that  they  have 
been  discussed  ;  although  the  proverbial 
sensitiveness  of  many  Trans- Atlantic 
friends  may  resent  what  is  intended  as 
a  kind  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
subject.  No  lack  of  appreciation  and 
of  generous  regard  is  intended,  but  an 
impartial  outsider  may  perceive  the 
trend  of  'circumstances  and  defects  in 
methods  which  are  not  apparent  to 
others,  and  the  excellences  are  [too  nu¬ 
merous  and  too  obvious,  and  they  have 
been  so  freely  recognized,  as  to  require 
no  special  t.\x\ogy Fortnightly  Review. 
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Matthew  Arnold.  Died  April  15,  1888. 

BY  MICHAEL  FIELD. 

"  Who,  though  so  noble,  shared  in  the  world’s  toil. 

And  though  so  tasked,  kept  free  from  dust  and  soil.” 

Whilst  April  with  her  temperate  touch  and  slight 
Changes  the  shadows,  and  secludes  the  light. 

Well  is  it  thou  shouldst  vanish  from  our  sight, 

Thou  gentle  toiler  for  the  soul’s  success, 

As  unobtrusive  in  thine  aim  to  bless 
As  spring-time  flecking  the  field’s  barrenness. 

We  would  not  have  thee  garnered  with  the  wheat : 

Most  delicate  diviner,  it  is  meet 

Thou  diest  while  the  year  is  incomplete. 

Nature  e’en  now  could  fondly  deck  thy  tomb 
With  willows,  shooting  argent  through  the  gloom 
Of  her  dun  woods,  and  wintry  alder- bloom. 

For  thee  thy  Surrey  fitting  landscape  found  : 

The  hills  two  meadows  high,  the  fir-tree  mound. 
The  breadth  of  country  in  blue  swathes  enwound. 
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And  nooks  of  tender  color  on  the  plain, 

The  ochre  sand-pit  with  its  madder-stain. 

The  yew’s  dark  glitter  down  the  chalky  lane. 

The  track  of  steam  across  the  weald  express 
Thy  love  of  life  urbane,  of  safe  recess, 

Unmarred  by  gloom  of  savage  loneliness. 

Ill  had  we  fared,  if  thou  hadst  been  recluse, 
Keen-hearted  guide  to  the  ennobling  use 
Of  converse — Hamlet-subtle  in  abuse. 

Were  we  not  dead  to  the  fine  art  of  blame. 

Furious  and  blind  ?  When  thou  didst  put  to  shame. 
Scarred  folly  felt  the  misery  of  fame. 

What  was  it  that  was  precious  in  thine  eyes  ? 

What  evil  hast  thou  taught  men  to  despise  ? 

Ah,  well  we  know  wherein  thy  secret  lies  : 

Converse  with  Nature  did  thy  Wordsworth  win. 
Thou  hast  set  man’s  felicity  within, 

And  bidden  bis  true  blessedness  begin. 

For  thou  didst  hold  most  human  is  their  care 
Who  wander  not  distracted  here  and  there. 

But  in  the  world’s  essential  movement  share. 

Museful  and  pliant  to  its  varying  flow, 

Renouncing  action  for  the  toil  to  know 
Whither  its  oft-retarded  waters  go. 

Deep  in  the  inner  heavens  we  think  of  thee 
Replenished,  gazing  on  reality. 

Following  thy  being’s  law  with  motion  free. 

Dear  must  thou  be  to  God  who  didst  require 
Of  Him  His  best :  the  stops  of  every  lyre 
Trying  with  fingers  that  reused  to  tire  ; 

And  Shakespeare,  falsely  smiting,  must  be  dumb  : 
But  who  like  thee  could  listen  when  the  hum 
Ceased  that  the  swelling  melody  might  come  ? 

And  who  like  thee  had  faith  that  those  who  weave 
Great  songs  will  soothe  whom  science  doth  bereave. 
And  empty  of  his  creed’s  enchantments  leave  ? 

Therefore  the  poet  to  his  high  employ 
Thou  dost  restore — to  be  the  strength  and  joy 
Of  mortals,  'mid  the  bitter  world’s  annoy. 

Whilst  thou  thyself — ah,  winning,  ample-browed. 
Benignant  minstrel ! — dost  our  moods  o’ercloud. 

As  one  presageful  destiny  hath  bowed. 

Idle  the  hope  that  thou,  condemned  to  break 
With  fond  tradition  for  the  spirit’s  sake, 

A  resonant,  unfaltering  chaunt  couldst  wake 
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To  marshal  and  subdue  ;  jet  dear  thj  strain, 
Low,  elegiac,  falling  as  the  rain 
Upon  us  in  our  hours  of  heat  and  pain. 

In  our  dead  poets’  sacred  donnit’ry 
There  is  not  found  a  resting-place  for  thee  ; 
They  rise,  they  join  the  pensive  company 
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Of  those  who  press  around  thy  grave’s  dark  rim. 

And  call  to  thee.  Chaucer’s  blue  eyes  are  dim  ; 

Spenser  is  there,  murmuring  his  heavenly  hymn. 

—  Contemporary  Review. 


WOMAN  IN  THE  LABOR-MARKET. 
BY  CHRISTINA  BRCMNER. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant’s  able  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  paper  on  “  The  Endowment  of 
the  Daughter,”  which  appeared  in  Long¬ 
man  in  April,  touches  on  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  this  latter  half  of 
our  century,  a  problem  of  which  we 
have  neither  heard  the  first  nor  the  last. 
Mr.  Besant  is,  I  am  sure,  very  far  from 
claiming  to  have  uttered  le  dernier  mot 
on  the  subject,  his  article  being  merely 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  woman’s  lot 
might  be  alleviated  in  the  stage  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  she  has  reached.  Yet  the 
writer  touches  of  necessity  on  some  deep 
economic  laws,  in  some  points  with  true 
insight,  without,  I  venture  to  think, 
placing  before  our  mind  the  two  laws 
which  directly  affect  all  who  labor  and 
indirectly  all  who  do  not :  I  mean  the 
population  question,  and  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  perform  some  service 
to  Society  as  a  return  for  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  he  has  received.  With  his  utmost 
endeavor,  he  will  hardly  repay  the  in¬ 
numerable  gifts  showered  on  him  and 
his. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  fundamental  error  to 
assert  that  “it  is  a  shame  that  a  lady 
should  have  to  stand  in  the  labor-market 
for  hire  like  a  milkmaid.”  I  believe 
that  those  who  think,  and  especially  who 
advance  such  doctrine  as  this  derogate 
from  their  character  as  social  reformers, 
and  indeed,  are  engaged  in  sowing  tares 
among  the  wheat  of  our  advancing  civil¬ 
ization.  Such  a  theory  is  incompatible 
with  its  development,  and  is  calculated 
to  produce  fatal  results  in  the  minds  of 
those  women  who  are  slowly  coming  to 


the  conclusion — the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion — that  labor  must  be  by  all  for  all, 
that  even  a  “  lady  ”  can  be  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  law.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  briefly  the  fallacies  that  seem  to 
lie  hidden  in  Mr.  Besant’s  chivalrous 
but  untenable  proposition. 

First,  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
“  lady  ”  and  a  “  woman,”  perhaps  one 
analogous  to  the  difference  between  an 
”  Esq.”  and  a  ”  Mr.,”  intangible,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  but  nevertheless  real  and 
existing.  The  writer  is  too  broad-mind¬ 
ed,  has  too  firm  a  grasp  of  our  social  con¬ 
ditions  to  make  the  “lady”  depend  on 
birth  for  her  claim  to  the  title  ;  no,  a  lady 
is  a  woman  of  culture,  intelligence  and 
refinement.  And  this  is  well,  for  the  line 
is  difficult  to  draw,  unstable,  and  unre¬ 
liable  when  completed.  The  wife  of  the 
mayor  in  a  large  town,  some  man  who 
has  been  diligent  and  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  is  often  inferior  in  all  three  re¬ 
spects  to  the  maids  who  perform  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  worship's  house.  If  he  is  fit 
to  “  stand  before  kings  ”  for  his  dili¬ 
gence,  it  is  often  remarked  with  truth 
that  she  is  fit  to  stand  before  the  wash- 
tub.  Surely  this  distinction  savors  of 
an  old  stage  of  our  history  with  which 
we  should  now  have  done  :  the  knight 
will  fight  to  the  death  for  the  “  lady  ” 
of  his  own  rank  ;  he  will  ruthlessly  se¬ 
duce  or  disdainfully  pass  by  the  woman 
connected  with  the  ceorl.  Even  so  in 
these  dastard  new  times,  in  this  age  of 
flunkeyism,  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  will  the 
young  dandy  give  up  his  seat  in  the  tram 
to  the  elegantly  dressed  lady  of  his  own 
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class,  perhaps  the  only  individual  in  the 
tram  whose  exemption  from  labor  of  any 
kind  will  permit  her  to  stand  without 
much  fatigue.  Will  he  give  that  seat  to 
the  careworn  woman  of  the  people,  who 
has  worked  hard  all  day  and  has  entered 
the  tram  with  a  baby  in  one  arm  and  a 
ntessage*basket  on  the  other  ?  Happy 
is  she  if  paterfamilias,  whose  ideas  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  our  young 
dandy’s,  offers  his  place  to  a  woman 
only. 

No  ;  if  we  are  going  to  theorize  on 
the  position  of  woman,  it  must  be  as 
woman,  and  that  alone. 

Secondly,  does  not  the  idea  that  a 
lady  must  not  descend  to  the  labor 
market  imply  tacitly  that  her  dignity 
suffers  thereby  ?  Work,  which  is  man’s 
salvation,  perhaps  the  only  salvation  he 
will  ever  know,  will  soil  woman’s  hand  ; 
it  may  be  “  unsex  ”  her,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  "  Labor,”  says  the  great 
prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

”  Noble  Labor,  is  yet  to  be  the  king  of 
the  earth,  and  sit  on  the  highest  throne.  ” 
We  must,  therefore,  inquire  if  woman’s 
physical  organization  and  her  force  of 
intelligence  are  such  as  to  excuse  her 
from  rendering  her  fair  share  to  the 
world’s  markets.  Do  these  form  an 
adequate  exemption  ?  The  bare  idea  at 
once  makes  us  remember  that  they  do 
not  in  the  case  of  ”  woman,”  whatever 
they  may  do  for  the  “  lady.”  Women 
work  at  the  pit-brow  sorting  coal ;  they 
toil  in  shop  and  factory  among  danger¬ 
ous  chemicals  and  explosives ;  they 
make  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  many 
things  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  is 
wearisome.  Let  us  here  admit  once  for 
all  that  the  wife  and  mother  is  a  laborer 
in  the  world’s  great  market,  one  who 
has  to  work  very  hard  and  very  long, 
often  with  less  of  a  reward  than  her  un¬ 
married  sister  can  claim.  Our  question 
will  then  narrow  and  simplify  itself  to  : 
”  Shall  the  unmarried  woman,  while 
awaiting  matrimony,  take  up  some  work 
and  do  it  hopefully  and  heartily,  not 
knowing  but  that  matrimony  may  never 
be  hers,  that  her  work  may  prove  the 
solace  and  strength  of  a  lonely  life?” 
The  formation  of  a  noble,  all-round, 
self-reliant  character  in  woman  demands 
work  for  development  ;  thereby  its 
weaknesses  become  gradually  strength¬ 
ened,  its  crudities  ripen,  its  angularities 


disappear  before  friction,  its  shallows 
deepen,  its  aims  heighten.  ”  We  de¬ 
mand  the  right  to  labor,”  said  recently 
an  army  of  unemployed  workingmen, 
who  went  to  the  Government  offices  in 
Downing  Street,  seeking  work  from  the 
State.  And  women  may  demand  it  too  ; 
indeed,  many  have  obtained  their  de¬ 
mand,  and  work  earnestly,  if  not  hap- 
pily. 

Mrs.  Browning  puts  woman’s  case 
thus  : 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world, — 'lis  the  bes*  gift  you  get  at  all ; 
For  God,  in  cursing,  gives  us  better  gifts 
Than  men  in  benediction.  God  says  Sweat 
For  foreheads,”  men  say  ”  crowns  and  so 
we  are  crowned, 

Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 
Which  snaps  with  a  secret  spring.  Get  work, 
get  work  ; 

Be  sure  ’tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get. 

Do  men  realize  how  women  spend  the 
day  when  the  street-door  closes  after 
them  in  the  morning  ?  The  wasted 
time,  the  lengthy  conversations  about 
petty  trifles,  the  discussions  about  the 
depth  of  a  kilting,  the  too  frequent  bick¬ 
erings  as  to  which  shall  do  the  small 
amount  of  work  that  is  to  be  done,  the 
not  uncommon  neglect  of  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  family  of  several  girls,  the  one 
over-worked  domestic  acting  as  scape¬ 
goat  when  the  neglect  is  discovered  ;  all 
these  are  well-known  phases  of  domestic 
economy,  phases  which  often  end  in  in¬ 
sufferable  weariness  of  home  and  a  long¬ 
ing  for  defined  work  expected  and  ex¬ 
acted  of  the  worker. 

A  third  fallacy  is  contained  in  the 
statement  that  “it  is  a  shame  that  a 
lady  should  ever  have  to  stand  in  the 
labor-market  for  hire :’  ’  it  demands 
from  parents  duties  and  cares  which  are 
endless,  or  at  least  terminate  only  with 
parents’  lives.  Society  has  a  right  to 
claim  from  parents  certain  duties  toward 
children,  which,  when  they  for  some 
weighty  reason  fail  to  render.  Society 
itself  steps  in  and  performs  the  obliga¬ 
tions  that  the  bestowal  of  life  entails. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  obligations  are 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  care  during 
infancy  ;  plus  a  certain  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation  during  childhood ;  when  that 
education  shall  be  completed,  the  fitting 
of  the  child  for  some  occupation  by 
which  he  shall  himself  gain  his  bread. 
He  is  a  bad  parent  who  omits  any  one 
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of  these  duties.  If  he  fail  to  perform  ate  his  failure  to  meet  undoubted  liabil* 
the  first  two  obligations,  Society  pun-  ity.  In  dealing  with  chance  we  shall 
ishes  him  as  one  who  breaks  her  laws  do  well  to  take  the  odds  against  our* 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  Will  any  one  selves,  none  the  less  because  the  debt  is 
pretend  that  he  who  fails  to  fit  his  child  a  moral  one. 

for  an  occupation  is  not  equally  crim-  The  excuses  the  average  individual 
inal  ?  Out  of  a  hundred  thoughtful  men  can  invent  to  escape  an  onerous  duty 
I  do  not  think  more  than  one  will  be  are  manifold.  “  Let  the  chances,”  it 
found  who  will  deny  a  father’s  duty  even  is  said,  ‘‘against  matrimony  be  equal, 
to  his  girls  in  this  respect.  The  theory  and  they  are  not  more  than  equal,  if  I 
is  admirable,  but,  as  Mr.  Besant  asks,  fit  my  daughter  for  a  profession  and  she 
where  is  the  practice  ?  I  enter  an  em*  finally  marry,  my  outfit  is  wasted.” 
phatic  protest  against  the  criminality  of  Everybody  knows  examples  of  well-edu* 
the  man  who  neglects  to  train  his  daugh*  cated  women  whose  education,  long  and 
ters  to  work,  and  who,  by  an  untimely  expensive,  has  received  its  finishing 
death,  leaves  them  a  burden  to  the  com*  touches  at  an  English  college  or  in  a 
munity.  1  appeal  to  the  formation  of  foreign  school,  and  who  have  married 
public  opinion  on  a  subject  of  vast  im-  at  one-and-twenty.  These  serve  as 
portance  to  its  members.  The  more  per-  stock  examples  for  people  whose  dull 
sons  there  are  who  fail  to  render  service  moral  eye  cannot  see  a  duty  large  as  life 
to  Society,  the  harder  must  those  labor  itself.  But  can  it  not  be  shown  that  the 
who  are  left  to  do  the  service.  From  this  education  so  expended  has  been  neither 
there  can  be  no  escape.  There  is  no  lost  to  the  father,  the  individual,  nor 
enchantment  by  which  houses,  furniture,  the  community  ?  The  father  has  neither 
clothes,  food  can  spring  up  from  the  gained  nor  lost,  he  has  simply  insured 
dust  ready  for  use  by  Society’s  idlers,  himself  against  further  obligation  ;  the 
You  who  have  no  unmarried  daughters  individual  has  gained  ;  and  the  corn- 
idling  away  their  best  days,  you  who  munity,  well  knowing  that  ”  brains  are 
have  placed  yours  suitably  and  sensibly  begotten,  not  made,”  profits  by  a  gener- 
in  ranks  of  labor  which  they  have  se*  ation  increasing  in  intelligence  and  fore- 
lected,  do  you  imagine  that  this  question  sight  Let  us  rejoice  when  such  of  our 
is  of  no  importance  to  you  ?  You  main-  women  marry,  for  it  proves  that  some 
tain  these  just  as  surely  as  you  maintain  of  our  young  men  have  sense  enough  to 
the  poor  in  the  Union.  pass  by  the  great  army  of  the  incapable 

But  grave  as  a  parent’s  duties  are,  and  select  one  who  had  the  thought  in 
surely  there  is  some  end  to  them.  If  he  her  heart  to  do  well, 
fail  to  marry  his  daughters,  is  a  man  I  take  it  that  few  healthy-minded  per- 
bound  to  support  them  all  his  life?  Yes;  sons  will  object  to  woman  working, 
if  he  does  not  fit  them  for  work,  he  is  Mr.  Besant’ s  words,  though  he  does  not 
so  bound,  and  not  only  so,  but  bound  say  so  directly,  point  to  a  real  apprecia- 
to  leave  provision  for  them  after  his  tion  of  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
death.  The  painful  compromise  effected  past  and  to  encouragement  for  what 
by  some  men  cannot  but  call  forth  re-  they  will  yet  do  ;  indeed,  the  endow- 
flections  on  its  immorality.  They  admit  ment  he  urges  on  parents  is  to  be  largely 
the  theory,  they  reject  its  application,  used  as  preparation  for  future  work,  ad- 
Surely  the  logic  of  what  is  advocated  is  justment  of  old  harness  and  purchase  of 
rigorous  and  inexorable  !  No,  there  is  new.  No  ;  the  real  crux  is  the  descent 
one  loop-hole  ;  the  daughter  may  marry,  into  the  labor-market,  odious  Augean 
Chance  may  relieve  a  parent  of  an  other-  stable,  where  worth,  capacity,  and  fit- 
wise  too  palpable  duty,  and  chance  may  ness  have  to  compete  against  necessity, 
be  blamed  if  trust  in  matrimony  fail  of  want,  destitution,  improvidence,  intern- 
success.  If  a  spendthrift  trust  in  chance,  perance  of  every  kind.  Horrible  struggle 
say  gambling  or  betting,  for  the  repay-  where,  if  those  had  to  contend  against 
ment  of  a  debt  he  has  incurred,  or  these,  we  should  know  on  which  side  to 
money  he  has  diverted  to  his  own  uses,  place  our  sympathies  ;  but,  no — they 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  hard  are  intermingled,  intertwined  inextric- 
names  ;  the  failure  of  chance  to  further  ably,  so  that  we  know  not  where  to  turn 
his  original  intentions  does  not  exoner-  to  read  the  awful  riddle.  ‘‘  Hardly  en- 
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treated  brothers  !”  we  cry,  as  we  see 
masters  and  men  engaged  in  the  arena 
in  the  struggle  known  as  a  strike ; 
**  it  is  well  that  the  conscription  has 
fallen  on  ye,  and  not  on  us.”  Who 
can,  without  sorrowful  misgivings,  be¬ 
hold  the  women  descend  into  that  hell 
and  fight  for — what  ?  The  ri^ht  to 
labor  at  smaller  wages  than  the  men  ! 
No  wonder  that  those  in  whom  some  of 
the  ancient  chivalry  is  left  call  out :  ”  It 
is  hard  for  the  men  ;  let  os  spare  the 
women  !  let  them  not  descend  !”  Too 
late  !  They  are  there  now,  and  have 
been  there  for  years.  Even  the  ladies 
have  followed  suit,  and  more  must  fol¬ 
low,  despite  sentiment  and  chivalry.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
to  spare  them  this  bitter  experience  any 
more  than  to  spare  them  death  itself. 
For  I  take  it  that  the  presence  of  women 
in  it  will  do  more  to  regenerate  the 
labor-market  than  any  other  force  what¬ 
ever.  Men  and  women  will  be  found 
to  labor  at  its  establishment  on  a  just 
and  firm  basis  whom  nothing  else  could 
have  induced  to  touch  it,  nor  perhaps 
even  to  perceive  that  it  lacks  justice. 
We  cannot  deny  woman’s  right  to  labor, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  ours 
to  give.  The  claim  that  a  certain  Church 
advocates  for  a  great  Apostle,  that  he 
alone  has  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse 
admission  to  the  Kingdom,  is  not  more 
monstrous  or  absurd  than  this  claim 
made  by  some  men  to  decline  to  permit 
women  to  be  clerks,  doctors,  what  they 
will.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  ‘‘  No”  to 
capacity,  talent,  and  perseverance  ? 
Not  the  gates  of  exclusive  ignorance  and 
superstition,  though  now  they  appear  so 
vast  and  high  and  mighty,  shall  prevail 
against  capacity.  It  shall  be  the  great 
dividing  line  in  a  near  future,  not  sex. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  press¬ 
ing  of  women  by  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  into  the  labor-market  is  injuring 
the  position  of  men.  It  is  a  sorrowful 
fact  which  the  advocate  of  woman's 
right  to  labor  can  no  more  deny  than 
far-seeing,  fair-minded  men.  Women 
clerks  are  employed  in  large  numbers 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  by  private  firms.  Is  this 
the  result  of  philanthropy,  a  benevolent 
scheme  to  assist  fathers  blessed  with  too 
many  daughters  ?  Indeed  no  ;  chivalry 
and  philanthropy  are  not  of  much  count 


as  yet  in  the  labor-market ;  all  that 
these  employers  want  is ‘low-priced  labor 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  perform 
the  work  efficiently.  Capital  cares  not 
for  sex,  but  it  loves  cheap  labor.  Cap¬ 
ital  cares  not  for  country,  with  it  patri¬ 
otism  is  a  foolish  vanity.  It  will  fly  to 
the  farthest  limit  of  earth,  air  and  water, 
but  it  will  have  cheap  labor.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton-spinners  and  weavers 
are  now  women,  their  deftness,  and 
above  all,  their  lower  wage  being  found 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.  We  buy  our  calico  and  stuffs 
at  a  price  and  of  a  quality  entirely  un¬ 
precedented.  Might  it  not  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  question,  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  thoughtful  and  benevolent,  how  ^ 
much  of  our  enormously  increased  share  ‘ 
of  the  world’s  wealth  and  comforts  is 
founded,  1  may  not  say  on  the  ruin  of 
the  workman’s  home,  but  on  its  dimin¬ 
ished  homeliness,  its  lack  of  comfort 
and  brightness,  the  absence  all  day  at 
the  mill  of  those  who  make  it  home  in 
any  sense  worthy  the  name.  I  cannot 
but  demand  the  right  of  every  woman 
to  labor,  I  cannot  but  deplore  that 
women  act  upon  this  right  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  cases  where  a  deep  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  and  social  duty  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance  claim  their  first  care,  their  earnest 
attention.  The  mischievous  mistake 
that  is  almost  invariably  made  consists 
in  blaming  women  for  this  state  of 
things,  as  if  women  liked  to  toil  all  day 
at  manual  labor,  aird  then  attempt  to 
atone  for  neglect  of  the  home  by  con¬ 
tinuing  their  work  far  into  the  night. 
The  mistake  is  owing  to  the  superficial 
view  taken  of  the  question  :  because 
the  mill-girl  works  at  the  mill  to  get 
the  wherewithal  to  purchase  finery, 
therefore  the  mother  will  choose  to  toil 
not  for  finery,  but  for  the  children’s 
bread.  The  ousting  of  the  men  has 
been  so  gradual  and  is  often  so  inter¬ 
mingled  with  other  phenomena  that  the 
real  causes  and  issues  are  confused. 
The  women  are  blamed  for  wanting  to 
do  that  to  which  the  great  tendency  of 
the  labor-market  compels  them. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  labor  to  cheapness  is  afiforded 
by  a  Scotch  seaport  town,  one  of  whose 
most  considerable  industries  is  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  sail-cloth.  At  first  men  only  used 
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to  be  employed,  but  keen  competition 
brought  about  the  invariable  result. 
First  the  employers’  profits  were  cut 
down,  then  the  men’s  wages.  Unionism 
teaches  the  workers  how  to  resist.  Other 
manufacturers  are  producing  at  a  lower 
rate  ;  further  reductions  must  be  made 
or  the  factories  must  close.  Women 
begin  to  be  employed  as  weavers  in  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  work  ;  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  none  but 
women  are  employed,  at  perhaps  half 
the  wages  of  the  men,  and  soon  the 
strange  spectacle  could  be  seen  of  the 
women  with  house,  children,  and  long 
hours  of  daily  toil  on  their  hands,  while 
the  men  of  the  town  were  absolutely 
idle.  The  latter  migrated  to  Glasgow, 
forming  a  section  of  the  vast  army  of 
the  unemployed,  or  else  obtaining  work 
by  underselling  their  brother  laborers  in 
the  ship-yards  and  kindred  industries. 
Will  any  candid  person  maintain  that  it 
was  the  wish  and  aim  of  these  women 
to  drive  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers 
and  sons  out  of  the  town,  and  volun¬ 
tarily  add  to  their  cares  as  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  household  the  toil  of  the 
bread-winners  ?  The  absurdity  is  mani¬ 
fest.  The  tragic  exodus  of  the  men  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  necessity  of  probably 
half-a-dozen  girls  to  provide  themselves 
with  daily  bread,  a  right  which  we  can 
no  more  deny  to  them  than  to  earth’s 
noblest  and  best.  The  case  cited  is  one 
among  thousands-  It  merely  proves 
that  women  are  being  used  as  tools  to 
wrest  labor  from  men,  to  ruin  their  own 
homes  in  order  to  add  to  the  profits  of 
capitalists  and  shareholders.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  how  shall  it  be  pre¬ 
vented,  for  it  is  the  interest  of  men  and 
women  alike  : 

1.  That  women  shall  not  oust  men 
from  work  for  less  wages. 

II.  That  women  shall  remain  in  the 
home  where  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable. 

III.  That  women  shall  work  where 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  value  of  their 
labor. 

I  can  only  think  of  two  means  by 
which  these  desirable  ends  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  if  they  are  unavailing,  I  confess 
I  know  of  no  remedy  for  what  is  really 
a  dangerous  weakness  in  our  civilization, 
demoralizing  in  its  effects  on  men  and 
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women,  and  doubly  so  on  the  morality 
and  physique  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  remedy  appears  to  me  to  lie  first 
with  Trade  Unions,  wh'ch  must  throw 
wide  open  their  doors  to  women  as  well 
as  men,  and  invite  them  to  work  heartily 
and  unitedly  with  the  pioneers  of  labor 
emancipation.  Some  unions  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  but  a  few  can  make  little 
difference.  The  organization  must  be 
universal  to  be  effective.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  danger  to  unions  lies  in 
non-unionist  men  ;  these  the  employer 
seizes  on,  and  in  a  strike  invariably  uses 
to  bring  the  strikers  to  reason,  or  low 
wages,  which  in  the  employer’s  mind 
are  nearly  synonymous.  It  is  said,  and 
probably  truly,  that  the  grave  objections 
to  women  joining  existing  unions  do  not 
lie  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  for  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  warmly  advo¬ 
cate  the  admission  of  women,  but  are 
really  financial.  Women  are  too  badly 
paid  to  be  able  to  afford  the  sum  that 
many  men  pay  out  of  their  weekly  wag-, 
a  sum  that  often  amounts  to  two  shil¬ 
lings.  Many  of  the  unions  are  taxed  to 
their  utmost  powers  at  present,  extend¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  their  organization, 
and  could  not  possibly  admit  persons  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  which  a 
union  affords  at  less  than  the  fixed  rate 
now  paid  by  members.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  comprehensible.  If  a  man  receive 
24s.  a  week,  he  may  be  able  to  afford 
2S.  for  his  union,  where  a  woman  who 
earns  ^3.,  los-,  or  12s.,  can  hardly  pay 
so  disproportionate  a  tax.  If,  then, 
women  cannot  join  the  existing  unions, 
they  must  be  formed  into  unions  of  their 
own,  which,  if  they  cannot  afford  so 
many  benefits  as  those  of  men,  may  at 
least  retain  the  general  advantage  of  pre¬ 
venting  wages  from  falling,  and  grad¬ 
ually  play  their  part  in  raising  them 
to  an  adequate  remuneration.  Such 
women’s  unions  could  be  affiliated  to  the 
Trades  Councils  of  districts  or  Amalga¬ 
mated  Societies.  Some  councils  clearly 
see  that  their  organization  is  incomplete 
in  those  branches  where  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  well  as  men,  for,  where  the 
women  are  not  organized,  they  of  neces¬ 
sity  join  the  non-unionists  and  form  a 
large  force  by  means  of  which  capital  can 
always  obtain  a  supply  of  labor  at  less 
than  unionists  will  permit  men  to  work 
for. 
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Undoubtedly  the  organization  of  wom¬ 
en  into  unions  is  a  work  of  great  deli¬ 
cacy  and  difficulty.  Men  who  desite  its 
achievement  may  be  heard  to  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
tact  and  skill  to  begin  the  undertaking. 
It  is  often  said  that  women  lack  that 
esprit  de  corps  and  regard  for  the  general 
well-being  that  is  necessary  for  solidarity 
and  united  action  in  schemes  of  the 
trades  union  kind.  They  will  work,  toil 
and  struggle,  to  gain  a  wretched  pittance 
of  a  few  shillings  a  week  to  keep  their 
homes  together  to  benefit  individuals 
dear  to  them  and  dependent  on  their  ex¬ 
ertions.  For  the  general  well-being  they 
will  make  no  sacrifice ;  an  abstraction  of 
this  nature  possesses  no  charm  for  them, 
energy  becomes  relaxed,  tension  feeble, 
resolution  wavers  with  drooping  hands. 
In  all  probability  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  statement,  but  even  when  this  is 
granted,  it  simply  amounts  to  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  women  are  now  in  the  position 
that  men  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  that  is,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  perceive  that  their  true  in¬ 
terests  lie  in  union,  that  in  it  alone  can 
they  find  the  strength  they  seek.  Mar¬ 
shall  definitely  states  that  unions  do  not 
yet  contain  nearly  half  the  workingmen 
of  the  country  ;  a  prominent  Unionist 
says  not  much  more  than  a  quarter. 
When  men,  the  true  bread-winners  of 
the  nation,  are  not  yet  convinced  which 
is  the  side  that  will  advance  their  best 
interests,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
women  exhibit  equal  ignorance  and  un¬ 
certainty.  Their  education  has  always 
lagged  behind  that  of  men,  and  the 
grasping  of  a  complex  abstract  idea  in 
all  its  remote  bearings,  entailing  many 
denials  and  much  faith  in  things  seen 
and  unseen,  is  no  easy  task.  Even  ed¬ 
ucated  persons  of  the  aristocratic  sex  dis¬ 
play  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  functions  of 
unions,  and  often  pour  upon  them  the 
vials  of  their  disgust  and  wrath.  Such 
people  may  be  heard  to  assert  that  unions 
drive  trade  out  of  the  country,  tend  to 
dissipate  capital,  work  the  decadence 
and  ruin  of  our  land.  They  forget  that 
when  the  international  system  of  unions 
is  complete,  when  men  have  persuaded 
women  to  join  their  ranks,  and  decline 
to  help  capital  to  deprive  man  of  his 
natural  position  as  bread-winner,  replac¬ 


ing  him  by  the  wife  and  daughter,  capi¬ 
tal  will  no  longer  find  the  threat  of  emi¬ 
grating  to  a  foreign  land  with  all  the 
machinery  and  plant,  or  introducing 
numbers  of  foreign  workmen  to  supplant 
the  natives,  of  the  slightest  avail,  for 
then  the  same  conditions  will  prevail 
there  as  here. 

Nor  need  the  tremendous  threat  of 
the  utter  dissipation  of  capital  distress 
us  greatly  ;  with  improved  wages  the 
workman  will  be  able  to  save.  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of 
savings  banks,  he  is  doing  so  now. 
“  Mony  a  little  mak’s  a  mickle,”  and 
probably  the  self-repression  and  habits 
of  thrift  necessary  to  maintain  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  oi}erations  of  a  powerful  union 
will  prove  of  infinite  importance  in  show¬ 
ing  workmen  how  to  join  their  savings 
together  for  the  complete  work  of  union¬ 
ism,  co-operation.  Women  are  said 
already  to  have  grasped  the  important 
idea  of  co-operation,  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  Burnley  and  Blackburn  they  are 
far  more  ready  to  advance  their  money 
than  are  the  men.  Mr.  Adolphe  Smith 
states  that  women  join  the  French  unions 
on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  that 
hitherto  no  inconvenience  has  arisen 
from  what  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
natural  arrangement. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  this  organization 
of  women  into  unions  that  it  will  obtain 
for  them  wages  equal  to  men’s  ;  men's 
wages,  even  in  unions,  are  variable, 
though  the  tendency  of  unionism  is  to 
prevent  excessive  fluctuation.  Some 
unions  will  only  permit  time-work,  some 
do  not  object  to  piece-work  ;  unions 
have  to  permit  beginners,  sick  men,  and 
old  men  to  work  at  less  than  the  fixed 
wages.  Unionists  admit  that  they  are 
only  feeling  their  way  toward  a  vast  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor,  perfect,  minute, 
elastic,  all-reaching,  a  work  of  long 
years,  for  us  and  for  our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren.  To  leave  women  out,  to  let  them 
go  their  own  path,  victims  to  the  sweater, 
to  the  greed  of  capital,  to  him  that 
grindeth  the  face  of  the  poor  and  weak, 
is  suicidal  to  unionism  and  to  the  cause 
of  labor  all  down  the  line.  It  is  not 
only  leaving  the  outposts  to  the  enemy, 
it  is  the  citadel  itself  which  is  left  open 
to  him. 

Nor  are  the  methods  and  principles  of 
unionism  applicable  to  working-women 
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alone.  Thejr  will  be  extended,  modified 
if  need  be,  to  fit  the  conditions  environ* 
ing  and  now  almost  overwhelming  the 
working  lady.  Drafted  off  to  the  kind 
of  work  which  suits  her  best,  perhaps  a 
specialist  in  a  minute  portion  of  that 
work,  what  is  there  to  prevent  all  who 
labor  in  similar  fields  uniting  to  demand 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day’s  work  ? 
Even  the  noble  and  gigantic  army  of 
crewel-workers,  cross-stitch  laborers  can 
unite  to  obtain  the  best  possible  return 
for  their  labor.  Surely  the  great  cause 
of  union  for  so  important  an  object  will 
triumph  over  the  ignorance  and  apathy 
of  women,  when  it  has  triumphed  over 
the  indifference  and  brutal  selfishness  of 
men.  Education  is  partly  theirs,  and 
with  enlightenment,  the  rest  will  follow. 

Let  us  briefly  inquire  whether  the 
formation  of  women  into  unions  will  be 
able  to  bring  about  the  desirable  results 
claimed  above. 

Will  women  cease  to  oust  men  by 
working  for  less  wages  ?  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  they  will  generally  work  for 
less  wages,  but  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  will  be  balanced  by 
man’s  greater  strength,  and  by  woman's 
liability  to  be  laid  aside  by  sickness, 
maternity,  the  cares  of  a  house,  and  so 
forth.  Banded  together  in  serried  pha¬ 
lanxes,  women  will  be  able  to  demand  a 
just  reward  for  their  labor,  which  will 
at  once  diminish  the  excessive  anxiety 
of  employers  to  pass  by  men  and  offer 
work  to  women  by  preference.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  highly  probable  that 
the  mother  of  the  family  will  be  left  to 
its  care  and  mairagement,  thus  contrib¬ 
uting  an  ample  share  to  the  well-being 
of  the  home. 

On  the  whole,  successful  unionism 
would  seem  to  be  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  even  when  it  is  desir¬ 
able  and  necessary  that  they  should 
work  ;  but  this  conclusion  must  not  be 
arrived  at  too  rapidly.  The  tendency 
of  profits  under  free  competition  is 
always  to  a  minimum,  and  even  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  greater  liability  of  woman’s 
work  to  interruption  left  the  employer 
only  a  slight  profit  (which  it  is  far  from 
doing  now,  e.  g.  Bryant  and  May),  he  is 
likely  to  avail  himself  of  that  profit,  and 
calculate  rather  upon  extending  than 
foregoing  it.  It  is  said  that  employers 
of  labor  frequently  begin  cotton-mills  in 


iron  districts  in  order  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  labor  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  capital,  aware  that  its 
returns  will  be  diminished  by  the  larger 
wage  it  has  to  pay  factory  hands,  might 
hesitate  to  found  such  an  industry  as  a 
cotton-mill  and  thus  labor  would  be  lost 
to  the  community.  But  this  argument 
is  based  on  two  almost  groundless  as¬ 
sumptions  :  first,  because  capital  cannot 
get  what  it  would  like,  it  will  take  noth¬ 
ing.  Secondly,  a  complex  operation 
could  not  be  begun  by  workers  even  if 
conditions  were  altered,  and  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  The  first  is 
utterly  groundless,  for,  low  as  is  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  tendency  to  amass 
was  never  greater.  If  this  state  of  things 
continues,  capital,  it  need  not  be  feared, 
will  find  means  of  employment,  even 
though  they  be  found  with  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  the  second  assumption, 
the  present  conditions  of  labor  are  not 
fixed  and  rigid  ;  supposing  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  principle  were  to  be  applied  to 
labor  to  any  extent,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  predict  what  might  be  evolved  ulti¬ 
mately  from  such  a  union.  It  is  certain 
that  in  all  those  fields  where  capacity 
and  taste  count  as  factors  of  hign  im¬ 
portance  women  will  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  heretofore,  and  perhaps  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  The  whole  field  of 
skilled  labor,  literature,  art,  etc.,  will 
therefore  be  exempt,  or  nearly  so,  from 
the  possibility  of  woman  being  excluded 
woman  ;  the  quality  of  the  work 
done,  the  result  will  be  the  main  con¬ 
sideration,  not  the  sex  of  the  worker. 
She,  therefore,  who  can  place  in  the 
world’s  great  market  original  products 
of  either  brain  or  hand,  may  rest  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  tendencies  of  the  time  are 
as  decidedly  in  favor  of  bestowing  upon 
her  the  just  reward  of  her  labor,  as  the 
great  soprano  or  contralto  receives  the 
plaudits  of  the  concert  hall,  bestowed 
on  talent  alone. 

How  many  papers  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  write  before  showing  how 
women  must  be  organized  into  unions  ? 
Even  a  slight  sketch  would  far  surpass 
the  limits  of  this  short  paper.  I  leave 
it  to  the  rapid  insight  and  ready  wit  of 
women  themselves  to  perceive  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  organization,  and  to  take 
the  difficult  but  necessary  first  steps  in 
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Much  vain  and  foolish  talk  is  indulged 
in  by  some  fairly  thoughtful  persons  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
France  is  stationary,  and  lately  has  even 
slightly  declined,  as  if  this  fact  per  se 
were  sufficient  to  prove  the  retrogres* 
sion,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  the  great  French 
nation.  The  strength  of  a  nation  lies 
not  in  the  number  of  its  young  children, 
incapable  adults,  weaklings,  and  old 
persons,  but  in  the  proportion  these 
bear  to  its  active,  strong,  efficient,  ener¬ 
getic  workers,  both  men  and  women. 
In  time  of  danger  the  former  are  the  im¬ 
pedimenta  to  the  safety  of  the  whole 
community.  France  has  lived  through, 
and  almost  recovered  from,  a  period  of 
immense  danger,  the  internal  dissensions 
and  foreign  war  of  1870-71.  Who  can 
doubt  that  her  rapid  recovery  from  such 
great  and  grievous  losses  is  due  to  the 
great  numerical  proportion  her  workers 
bear  to  her  non-workers  ?  France  has 
mastered  a  lesson  that  England,  with  all 
her  boasted  practical  talent  and  scien¬ 
tific  supremacy,  has  failed  to  inculcate 


on  her  workers,  namely,  that  increase  in 
population,  unless  new  doors  are  being 
constantly  thrown  open  to. receive  new 
workers,  is  a  gain  to  capital  in  its  con¬ 
test  with  labor,  casting  the  latter  more 
completely  into  the  power  of  what  is 
now  the  arch-enemy,  but  what  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  will  prove  eventually  the  most 
powerful  servant  that  labor  has  yet 
found. 

Let  us  speak  the  truth  frankly  ;  it 
possesses  imprescriptible  rights.  They 
who  in  careless,  thoughtless  self-indul¬ 
gence  utterly  heedless  of  the  future  and 
Its  needs,  add  to  the  already  long  list  of 
the  incapable,  the  ignorant,  the  weak, 
the  helpless,  perform  the  worst  service 
that  can  be  rendered  by  the  individual 
to  the  community,  a  service  whose  re¬ 
mote  and  far-reaching  results,  impotent 
for  good,  powerful  for  evil,  leave  behind 
them  a  train  of  consequences  that  the 
fool  can  easily  awaken,  but  the  wise 
man  cannot  avert,  and  perhaps  may 
even  fail  to  enumerate.— iVia/wwi//  Re¬ 
view. 
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Wheh  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
matter  of  history  the  name  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  will  probably  stand  out  with  those 
of  Darwin  and  Victor  Hugo  as  having 
had  the  most  permanent  influence  on 
the  development  of  thought.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  philosophy  of  pes¬ 
simism  represents  an  ever-growing  force ; 
and  for  one  man  that  now  looks  at  the 
works  of  Hegel  or  Schelling,  fifty  prob¬ 
ably  read  and  study  Schopenhauer. 
This  fact  constitutes  almost  the  only 
point  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the  latter, 
for  it  is  what  Schopenhauer  always  pre¬ 
dicted  of  himself  through  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  a  lifetime,  though  never  did  a 
man’s  faith  in  his  own  posthumous  pop¬ 
ularity  derive  less  probability  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

Schopenhauer's  last  work,  the  “  Par- 
erga  und  Paralipomena,”  has  never  been 
translated,  as  his  main  work,  the  “  World 
as  Will  and  Idea,”  has  been,  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and,  as  it  fills  two  thick  German 
volumes,  it  will  be  perhaps  long  before 


it  will  be  possible  to  read  it  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  it  contains  Schopenhauer’s 
latest  ideas  on  things  in  general,  and  a 
notion  of  the  diversity  of  its  contents 
may  be  derived  from  an  enumeration  of 
some  of  their  titles.  There  are  essays 
on  the  Seeing  of  Ghosts,  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Philosophy,  on  Jurisprudence  and 
Politics,  on  Ethics,  on  Pantheism,  on 
Religion,  on  Suicide,  on  Reading  and 
Books,  on  Women,  on  Education,  on 
Noises  ;  and  there  are  Aphorisms  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

As  Schopenhauer  spent  his  life  in 
reading  and  thinking,  his  thoughts  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects  ought  to  be 
deserving  of  some  consideration.  The 
following  pages  have  therefore  been 
written  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself  concerning  the  value 
of  the  philosopher’s  lucubrations,  always 
premising  that  at  best  an  imperfect  idea 
can  be  formed  of  any  writer  where  such 
a  perusal  is  substituted  for  a  perusal  of 
the  original. 
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Schopenhauer,  as  a  consistent  pessi* 
mist,  held  ultra-dismal  ideas  about  his 
own  species.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Kant’s  moral  principle  which  made 
the  dignity  of  man  the  foundation  of 
ethics.  For  if  one  asked  on  what  this 
dignity  rested,  one  would  be  referred  to 
morality,  so  that  the  morality  would  rest 
on  the  dignity,  and  the  dignity  on  the 
morality.  The  idea  of  dignity  applied 
to  a  being  so  sinful,  so  limited  mentally, 
so  vulnerable  physically,  as  man,  seemed 
to  him  only  possible  ironically. 

(Juid  superbit  homo  ?  cujus  conceptio  culpa, 

,  Nasci  poena,  labor  vita,  necesse  mori. 

He  would  substitute  for  Kant’s  principle 
that  of  sympathy.  In  contact  with  man¬ 
kind  one  should  think  not  of  a  man’s 
worth  or  dignity,  still  less  of  his  faults 
or  narrowness,  but  of  his  sufferings  and 
his  needs,  and  so  feel  for  him  not  hate 
or  contempt,  but  sympathy  and  com¬ 
passion,  which  alone  is  the  charity  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  Gospel. 

"  There  is  in  the  world,”  he  says, 
”  only  one  false  being  ;  that  is  man. 
Every  other  is  true  and  genuine,  giving 
itself  out  unreservedly  for  what  it  is,  and 
expressing  itself  as  it  feels.”  Thus, 
while  animals  go  about  in  their  natural 
form,  man  alone  makes  himself  a  mon¬ 
ster  by  his  dress.  “  He  stands  there  as 
a  blemish  in  nature.”  Most  men  are 
not  worth  associating  with,  and  for  the 
need  of  amusement,  and  to  diminish  the 
dulness  of  solitude,  the  society  of  dogs 
is  recommended,  in  that  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  are  always  obtainable  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities. 

Consequently  Schopenhauer  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  advocate  of  the  pleasure  of 
solitude,  his  own  life  at  Frankfort  and 
his  solitary  walks  with  his  dog  being 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  value  he 
attached  in  practice  to  his  own  teaching 
in  this  respect.  "  However  closely 
friendship,  love  and  marriage  bind  men, 
each  man  ultimately  only  means  well  by 
himself  or  at  most  by  his  child.” 
**  True  friendship  belongs  to  the  things 
of  which,  as  of  the  colossal  sea-serpents, 
one  does  not  know  whether  they  are 
fabulous  or  have  anywhere  a  real  exist¬ 
ence.”  He  quotes  approvingly  the  Arab 
proverb,  ”  What  you  would  have  your 
enemy  to  know,  that  tell  not  to  your 


friend.”  It  is  chiefly  ennui  which  drives 
men  into  society,  and  what  makes  most 
people  so  sociable  is  that  they  find  it 
easier  to  bear  with  others  than  with 
themselves.  To  say  a  man  is  unsociable 
is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  he  is  a 
man  of  great  qualities.  Sociability, 
moreover,  is  one  of  our  dangerous  in¬ 
clinations,  for  it  brings  us  into  contact 
with  beings,  of  whom  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  morally  bad  and  intellectually 
stupid.  Whoever,  therefore,  attaches 
himself  betimes  to  loneliness  has  won 
for  himself  a  gold  mine  ;  and  to  bear 
loneliness,  the  great  source  of  happiness 
and  tranquillity,  should  be  a  principal 
study  in  the  education  of  youth. 

The  world,  according  to  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  presents  itself  as  a  large  masquer¬ 
ade.  Every  one  wears  a  mask  and  plays 
his  part,  but  no  one  shows  himself  as  he 
is ;  and  therefore  the  use  of  the  word 
”  person  ”  (from  the  Latin,  persona,  a 
mask)  for  man  in  every  European  lan¬ 
guage  is  singularly  appropriate.  This 
accounts  for  the  four-legged  friendships 
of  so  many  men  of  the  better  sort,  ”  for 
wherein  should  one  refresh  one’s  self  from 
the  endless  deception,  falsity,  and  malice 
of  mankind  if  dogs  were  not  there  in 
whose  honest  faces  one  could  look  with¬ 
out  mistrust?”  Schopenhauer’s  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  animal  creation  is  thor¬ 
oughly  Buddhistic,  and  among  the  best 
features  of  his  philosophy.  He  de¬ 
claims  feelingly  against  the  cruelty  of 
caging  birds  or  chaining  dogs,  and  points 
out  as  a  flagrant  blemish  in  modern 
morality  that  the  societies  for  protecting 
animals  in  Europe  and  America  would 
be  superfluous  through  the'  whole  of 
heathen  Asia. 

Low  as  was  the  estimate  habitually 
taken  by  Schopenhauer  of  men,  it  may 
be  called  high  in  comparison  with  his 
judgment  of  the  female  sex.  His  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  topic  are  narrow  beyond 
belief,  and  are  not  calculated  to  make 
his  memory  popular  with  ladies.  The 
nobler  and  more  perfect  anything  is,  he 
argues,  the  longer  time  it  takes  to  arrive 
at  maturity  (by  which  reasoning  an  ele¬ 
phant  should  be  more  perfect  than  a 
man),  so  that,  whereas  a  man’s  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  are  not  ripe  till  twenty-eight, 
those  of  a  woman,  being  matured  at 
eighteen,  are,  so  to  speak,  cut  off  short 
in  their  growth.  ”  Accordingly  women 
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remain  children  their  lives  long,  only 
see  what  is  immediately  before  them, 
cling  to  the  present,  take  the  appearance 
of  things  for  their  reality,  and  prefer 
trifles  to  things  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance."  The  present  and  real  having, 
in  consequence  of  this  weaker  intellect, 
more  influence  over  women  than  over 
men,  for  whom  the  past  and  the  future 
and  abstract  principles  have  more  reality, 
it  follows  that  women  have  more  pity 
and  charity  than  men,  but  less  justice 
and  conscientiousness.  Injustice  is,  in¬ 
deed,  woman's  fundamental  fault ;  for 
nature,  in  making  her  the  weaker,  has 
directed  her  to  the  use  of  deceit  in  place 
of  force,  so  that  the  art  of  dissimulation 
is  as  much  nature’s  special  provision  for 
woman  as  horns  are  for  a  bull  or  the 
faculty  of  emitting  ink  for  the  cuttlefish. 
Accordingly  women,  if  we  may  take  his 
word  for  it,  are  oftener  guilty  of  judicial 
perjury  than  men  are,  and  Schopenhauer 
thinks  it  fairly  questionable  whether  they 
should  be  deemed  capable  of  taking  an 
oath  at  all  in  a  court  of  law. 

But  he  would  have  their  disabilities 
go  further  than  this.  "I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion,"  he  says,  "that  before  a  tribunal 
the  testimony  of  a  woman  should,  ceteris 
paribus^  have  less  weight  than  a  man’s, 
so  that,  for  example,  iwo  male  witnesses 
should  outweigh  any  two,  or  even  four 
female  witnesses.  For  I  believe  that  the 
female  sex  in  the  mass  emits  daily  three 
times  as  many  lies  as  the  male."  Women 
too  being,  with  rare  exceptions,  inclined 
to  extravagance,  property  ought  to  be 
protected  from  their  folly.  "  They 
should  never  be  considered  free  agents, 
but  always  stand  under  effective  male 
supervision,  either  of  their  father,  their 
husband,  their  son,  or  the  State — as  it 
is  in  India.  They  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  not  earned  by  themselves.  A  woman 
needs  always  a  guardian,  should  there¬ 
fore  never  act  as  one." 

Will  the  fair  sex  indorse  the  follow¬ 
ing  ?  "  Between  men  exists  by  nature 
mere  indifference,  but  between  women 
exists  by  nature  hostility.  .  .  .  Even 
when  they  meet  in  the  streets  they  look 
at  one  another  as  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines."  But  "only  the  beclouded  in¬ 
tellect  of  man  could  apply  the  term 
*  fair '  to  the  low-grown,  narrow-shoul¬ 
dered,  wide-hipped  and  short-legged 


sex.  .  .  .  More  justly  than  the  fair 
might  one  call  the  female  sex  the  un  aes¬ 
thetic.  Neither  for  music,  nor  poetry, 
nor  the  plastic  arts  have  they  any  real 
sense  or  perception  ;  it  is  mere  ape-like 
imitation,  another  form  of  coquetry,  if 
they  affect  and  pretend  to  it.  ’’  Schopen¬ 
hauer  would  have  the  position  of  women 
altered  in  a  thoroughly  reactionary  sense, 
for  the  ancients  and  eastern  people  al¬ 
lotted  to  women  a  far  more  fitting  posi¬ 
tion  than  we  do  with  our  old-French  gal¬ 
lantry  and  absurd  res{>ect  for  women. 

"  The  European  lady  is  a  being  that 
should  not  exist ;  there  should  only  be 
housewives  and  gills  who  hope  to  be¬ 
come  housewives,  and  they  should  be 
brought  up,  therefore,  not  to  arrogance, 
but  to  domesticity  and  subjection." 
According  to  Mr.  Baring  Gould  it  is  in 
this  reactionary  direction  that  German 
ideas  and  practice  with  regaid  to  the 
position  of  women  have  actually  been 
moving  in  recent  years.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  thankful  that  in  England  at  least 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  has  moved  us  in  the  reverse  and  far 
more  liberal  direction. 

Schopenhauer  devotes  a  chapter  to 
jurisprudence  and  politics ;  but  his 
political  ideas  have  little  originality  or 
value.  He  is  a  Arm  believer  in  mon¬ 
archy  as  against  republicanism,  having 
lived  long  before  Mr.  Carnegie’s  Tri¬ 
umphant  Democracy.  The  former  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  he  holds  to  be  nat¬ 
ural  to  man,  almost  as  much  so  as  to 
bees  and  ants.  The  animal  organism, 
in  its  subjection  to  the  brain,  is  mo- 
narchically  constructed.  The  planetary 
system  itself  is  monarchical.  "  But  the 
republican  system  is  as  unnatural  to 
man  as  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  higher 
intellectual  life,  and  so  to  the  arts  and 
sciences."  Yet  there  is  an  idea  that 
Phidias  and  .Praxiteles  were  no  con¬ 
temptible  artists  in  the  days  when  the 
Athenian  republic  flourished  under  the 
statesmanship  of  Pericles.  The  jury 
system  Schopenhauer  calls  the  worst  of 
all  criminal  tribunals  ;  and  as  for  the 
impartiality  of  a  jury,  would  not  an  ac¬ 
cused  have  far  more  to  fear  from  his 
fellow-classmen  than  from  perfectly 
strange  criminal  judges  ? 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Socialistic 
eight-hours-labor  movement,  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  suggestion  is  of  interest,  that 
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there  should  be  no  whole  days  of  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  more  hours  of  vacation. 
"  How  beneficial  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  sixteen  hours  of  the  wearisome  and 
thereby  dangerous  Sunday,  if  twelve  of 
them  were  distributed  over  all  the  days 
of  the  week.  .  .  .  The  ancients  had 
no  weekly  day  of  rest.”  He  admits, 
however,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
protect  the  people  in  their  possession  of 
these  hours  of  leisure  ;  nor  has  any  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  been  yet  propounded 
by  the  friends  of  the  change  in  question. 

A  long  chapter  of  the  ‘‘  Parerga”  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  University 
Philosophy,  and  consists  of  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  philosophers,  like  Hegel  and 
Schelling,  who  received  pay  for  the 
teaching  of  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  fair 
to  remember  that  Schopenhauer  himself 
lectured  for  a  brief  season  at  Berlin, 
and  desisted  only  because  he  failed  to 
get  an  audience.  Hegel  he  calls  ”  the 
awkward  and  disgusting  charlatan,  that 
pernicious  man,  who  has  completely 
disorganized  and  destroyed  the  heads  of 
a  whole  generation.”  ”  A  whole  gen¬ 
eration  of  educated  men,  intellectually 
paralyzed  and  rendered  incapable  of  all 
thinking  .  .  .  that  has  been  the  re¬ 
nowned  influence  of  Hegel.”  Again, 
Hegel  is  ”  the  ignorant  charlatan,  who 
with  unexampled  impudence,  smeared 
together  foolishness  and  nonsense,  which 
was  betrumpeted  by  his  venal  disciples  as 
immortal  wisdom  and  as  such  accepted 
by  stupid  people,  whereby  so  perfect  a 
chorus  of  admiration  arose  that  the  like 
of  it  never  had  been  heard.”  Most 
Englishmen  will  probably  agree  with 
Schoprenhauer  that  Hegelian  literature 
is  for  the  most  part  ”  the  concealment 
of  the  bitterest  poverty  of  thought  under 
an  indefatigable,  stupefying  twaddle, 
wherein  one  may  read  for  hours  long 
without  obtaining  a  sinf^e  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  definite  thought. 

The  success  of  Hegel  seems  really  to 
have  embittered  the  whole  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer's  existence  ;  and  the  dislike  the 
latter  felt  for  the  more  popular  philoso¬ 
pher  passed  into  a  dislike  scarcely  less 
acute  for  the  nation  with  whom  Hegel’s 
fame  was  identified.  ”  Must  I,  for¬ 
sooth,  as  a  good  patriot  launch  forth 
into  praise  of  the  Germans  and  of  Ger¬ 
manism,  and  rejoice  because  I  have  be¬ 
longed  to  this  and  to  no  other  nation. 


.  .  .  Charlatans,  without  spirit  and 
without  merit,  that  is  what  belongs  to 
the  Germans ;  not  men  like  myself. 

.  .  .  Wieland  calls  it  a  misfortune  to 
be  born  a  German  ;  Burger,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  would  have  agreed  with  him, 
and  so  do  I.”  ”  The  true  national 

character  of  the  Germans  is  clumsiness  ; 
this  is  what  is  conspicuous  in  their  walk, 
their  actions,  their  speech,  their  conver¬ 
sation,  their  understanding  and  think¬ 
ing,  but  quite  especially  in  their  st)le  of 
writing.”  ”  The  Germans  distinguish 
themselves  from  other  nations  by  the 
slovenliness  of  their  style  as  of  their 
dress.” 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  Schopen¬ 
hauer's  judgment  of  his  compatriots  to 
that  he  formed  of  our  own  nation,  re¬ 
calling  the  fact  that  he  spent  some 
months  of  his  boyhood  at  an  English 
school  near  Wandsworth,  and  all  his  life 
was  an  habitual  reader  of  the  Times, 
The  English  are  by  nature  ”  better  pro¬ 
vided  with  understanding,  intelligence, 
power  of  judgment  and  firmness  of  char¬ 
acter,  than  any  other  nation,  but  sunk 
far  below  any  other  and  made  positively 
contemptible  by  their  stupid  church 
superstition.”  The  English  priests 
have  brought  it  about  ”  that  even  in  the 
best  informed  and  most  enlightened 
heads  the  fundamental  system  of  thought 
is  a  mixture  of  the  coarsest  materialism 
with  the  stupidest  Jewish  superstition 
.  .  .  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
Oxford  education,  lords  and  gentlemen 
belong  in  the  principal  matter  to  the  mul¬ 
titude.”  He  suggests  that  missionaries 
of  reason  and  enlightenment  should  be 
sent  to  England,  with  Von  Bohlen’s  and 
Straus’s  critiquesoi  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  in 
the  other,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal 
of  English  bigotry.  ”  It  is  no  longer 
to  be  borne,  that  those  priests  should 
degrade  the  most  intelligent  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  respect  the  foremost  nation 
of  Europe  to  the  lowest  through  the 
coarsest  bigotry,  and  should  thereby 
render  them  contemptible.”  Again, 
”  There  exists  no  church  more  Irght- 
shunning  than  the  English  ;  and  just 
because  no  other  has  so  great  pecuniary 
interests  at  stake,  its  income  amounting 
to  £5,000,000,  which  is  said  to  be  £40,- 
000  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
clerical  body  of  both  hemispheres  taken 
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together."  The  source  of  this  state  of 
things  he  finds  in  ihe  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture,  which  compels  the  aristocracy  to 
provide  for  their  younger  sons  by  put¬ 
ting  them  into  livings.  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  propose,  by  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  "  scandal  for  Europe,"  that  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen,  travelling  on  the 
Continent  and  manifesting  their  Sabba¬ 
tarian  superstition,  should  be  shamed 
into  common  sense  by  being  treated 
with  unconcealed  contempt. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer  was  in  politics  an  extreme  Tory, 
but  English  Toryism  was  a  degree  too 
much  even  for  him.  "  The  English 
show  their  great  intelligence  no  less  in 
this,  that  they  hold  their  old  institutions, 
manners,  and  customs  for  fixed  and 
sacred,  even  to  the  danger  of  carrying 
such  tenacity  too  far,  and  even  to  the 
extent  of  the  ludicrous." 

The  Tory  love  for  war  and  militar¬ 
ism,  however,  found  no  supporter  in 
Schopenhauer.  He  is  fond  of  repeating 
Voltaire’s  saying,  which  all  history 
proves,  that  all  wars  are  at  bottom  a 
matter  of  pillage  (“  Dans  toutes  les 
guerres  il  ne  s' agit  que  iie  voler  "  ).  The 
origin  of  all  wars  is,  he  says,  the  lust  of 
theft ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  monotony  which  pervades  history 
on  that  account,  that  history  was  a 
branch  of  study  in  which  he  never  found 
any  real  interest.  "  History  has  always 
been  a  favorite  study  with  those  who 
would  fain  learn  something  without  un¬ 
dertaking  the  effort  which  the  real  sci¬ 
ences  with  their  claim  on  the  under¬ 
standing  demand  ....  He  who,  like 
myself,  cannot  help  in  all  history  seeing 
ever  the  same  thing,  as  in  a  kaleidoscope 
by  every  turn  one  sees  ever  the  same 
things  under  other  configurations,  can¬ 
not  cherish  that  passionate  interest,  but 
will  not  however  blame  it.  It  is  only 
laughable  and  absurd  that  many  should 
wish  to  make  history  a  part  of  philoso¬ 
phy  or  even  philosophy  itself,  under  the 
fancy  that  it  can  take  its  place." 

Schopenhauer  deplores  the  growing 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  his 
main  work  that  is  worth  quoting  in  these 
days  of  the  revival  of  superstition  and 
the  decline  of  classical  learning.  "  The 
study  of  the  classical  authors  is  very 
properly  called  the  study  of  Humanity, 


for  through  it  the  student  first  becomes 
a  man  again,  for  he  enters  then  into  the 
world  which  was  still  free  from  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of 
Romanticism,  which  afterward  pene¬ 
trated  so  deeply  into  mankind  in  Europe 
that  every  one  even  now  comes  into  the 
world  covered  with  it,  and  has  first  to  strip 
it  off  simply  to  become  a  man  again. 
Think  not  that  your  modern  wisdom  can 
ever  supply  the  place  of  that  initiation 
into  manhood ;  ye  are  not,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  born  freemen,  un¬ 
fettered  sons  of  nature.  Ye  are  first  the 
sons  and  heirs  of  the  barbarous  Middle 
Ages,  of  their  madness,  and  of  infamous 
priestcraft."  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  their 
never  having  been  taught  in  this  sense  in 
England  that  the  modern  revulsion  from 
the  classics  is  due.  Schopenhauer,  who 
knew  how  to  use  strong  language,  was 
so  disgusted  with  this  tendency  that  he 
calls  even  the  editing  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  with  German  notes  "  a  swinish¬ 
ness  and  an  infamy.”  But  it  is  surely 
carrying  it  too  far  to  complain,  as  he 
dues,  that  in  scientific  and  learned  works 
quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
should  be  accompanied  by  German 
translations. 

The  fact  that  Schopenhauer  did  not 
begin  to  learn  even  Latin  before  he  was 
twenty  perhaps  helps  to  account  for  his 
genuine  devotion  to  the  classics.  How 
few  of  the  victims  of  an  English  classical 
education  would  sincerely  re-echo  the 
following?  “There  is  no  greater  re¬ 
freshment  for  the  spirit  than  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  classics  ;  as  soon  as 
one  has  taken  up  any  one  of  them,  were 
it  only  for  half  an  hour,  one  feels  oneself 
immediately  refreshed,  alleviated,  puri¬ 
fied,  raised  and  strengthened,  just  as 
much  as  if  one  had  bathed  in  a  fresh 
spring."  But  then  Schopenhauer  had 
no  school  associations  with  the  classics. 
Would  experience  bear  him  out  that  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  composition  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  great  au¬ 
thorship  ?  Yet  is  it  true  that  “  the  man 
who  knows  no  Latin  is  like  a  person 
who  finds  himself  in  a  beautiful  country 
in  foggy  weather ;  his  horizon  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  .  .  .  the  horizon  of  the 
Latin  scholar  orvthe  other  hand  stretches 
very  far,  through  the  latter  centuries, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  antiquity." 

The  immense  amount  of  mischief 
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caused  by  the  development  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  press  by  magnifying  or  gratuitously 
producing  causes  of  public  alarm  for  the 
sake  of  the  momentary  sensation  was 
one  of  the  evils  of  our  time  noticed  by 
Schopenhauer.  The  expression  is  a 
happy  one,  that  '*  the  newspapers  are 
the  seconds-hands  of  history  .  .  .  and 
leading  articles  are  the  chorus  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  drama  of  passing  events.” 
But  since  exaggeration  of  every  kind  is 
essential  to  newspaper  writing,  all  jour¬ 
nalists  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  trade, 
alarmists,  in  order  to  be  interesting. 
"  They  are  like  small  dogs  who  when¬ 
ever  anything  moves,  forthwith  set  up  a 
loud  barking.” 

With  the  thing  he  disliked  Schopen¬ 
hauer  knew  no  such  thing  as  toleration 
or  resignation.  His  crusade  against 
beards  is  a  case  in  point.  His  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  was  founded  on  the  absurd 
idea  that  they  put  a  man’s  masculinity 
in  greater  prominence  than  his  humanity. 
In  all  highly  civilized  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  the  shaving  of  the  beard  has  be¬ 
tokened,  he  argues,  the  desire  of  men 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  men  from 
the  common  animal  world.  This  shav¬ 
ing  has  ever  been  the  barometer  of  in  ¬ 
tellectual  culture,  among  the  Greeks  and 
among  the  Romans.  Charlemagne  suf¬ 
fered  not  beards.  Louis  XIV.  abolished 
them.  They  had  always  increased  step 
by  step  with  barbarism,  which  was  the 
reason  they  flourished  so  much  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  ”  that  millennium  of 
coarseness  and  ignorance,”  and  was  also 
the  proof  of  the  growing  barbarism  of 
his  own  time.  He  would  have  them 
forbidden  by  the  police.  But  is  there, 
for  all  this  fulmination,  one  bearded 
barbarian  in  Europe  the  less  ? 

From  his  hatred  to  noise  Schopen¬ 
hauer  would  And  fewer  dissentients  than 
in  the  matter  of  beards.  He  devotes  a 
short  chapter  entirely  to  this  subject, 
and  one  can  only  wish  that  it  were  com¬ 
pulsorily  taught  in  all  schools  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Dislike  of  noise  he 
holds  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  a  superior 
mind,  instancing  for  proof  of  this, 
Goethe.  Kant,  Lichtenberg,  and  Jean 
Paul ;  people  who  are  indifferent  to 
noise  are  also  indifferent  to  arguments, 
to  thought,  to  poems  and  works  of  art. 
Noise  is  the  interruption  of  thought,  but 


of  course  where  no  thought  is,  there  is 
no  sense  of  interruption.  Few  who 
have  travelled  abroad  will  disagree  with 
Schopenhauer  that  the  most  shameful 
of  all  noises  is  what  he  calls  ”  the  truly 
infernal  cracking  of  whips.”  No  sound 
cuts  through  the  brain  so  sharply  as  this. 
It  goes  through  a  thinker’s  meditations 
like  a  sword  through  the  spinal  cord. 
*'  Nothing  gives  me  so  clear  an  idea  of 
the  stupidity  and  thoughtlessness  of  men 
as  the  license  of  whip  cracking.”  ”  I 
do  not  see  that  a  fellow  who  is  moving 
a  wagon-load  of  sand  or  manure  should 
thereby  be  privileged  to  quash  at  birth 
every  rising  thought  in  to,ooo  heads  in 
succession  in  half  an  hour’s  journey. 
The  beating  of  hammers,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  shrieks  of  children  are  horri¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  real  thought-murderer  par 
excellence  is  the  crack  of  a  whip.”  It  is 
an  impudent  insult  by  that  portion  of 
the  community  which  works  with  its 
arms  against  that  which  works  with  its 
head.  That  is  perhaps  to  put  it  strongly  ; 
but  if  we  begin  a  crusade  against  noise, 
do  not  let  us  forget  the  railway  whistle, 
the  muffin  bell,  and  the  organ-grinder. 

Another  modern  evil  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer  showed  his  sound  sense  in  de¬ 
nouncing  was  the  practice  of  overwork¬ 
ing.  The  brain  should  be  allowed  its 
full  amount  of  sleep,  which  is  for  man 
what  winding-up  is  for  a  clock,  and  the 
more  developed  and  active  a  brain  is  the 
more  sleep  will  it  require.  One  should 
accustom  oneself  to  regard  and  to  treat 
one’s  intellectual  qualities  as  physiolgi- 
cal  functions,  and  not  do,  as  Frederick 
the  Great  did,  who  once  tried  to  wean 
himself  from  the  habit  of  sleep  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  from  neglect  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  so  many  able  men,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Kant,  tempted  by  the  high  rewards 
offered  them  for  work  which  put  too 
great  a  tension  on  their  brain,  sank  in 
their  later  days  into  second  childhood. 
Schopenhauer  rightly  considered  that 
health  was  so  far  the  largest  element  in 
such  happiness  as  was  possible  to  man 
that  he  made  all  other  considerations 
secondary  and  subordinate  to  it.  Other 
philosophers  have  taught  the  same  thing, 
but  the  world  for  the  most  part  has  paid 
them  little  attention. — Gentleman's  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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WILL  ENGLAND  RETAIN  INDIA? 
BY  MEREDITH  TOWNSEND. 


The  English  think  they  will  rule  India 
for  many  centuries  or  forever.  I  do 
not  think  so,  holding  rather  the  older 
belief  that  the  Empire  which  came  in  a 
day  will  disappear  in  a  night  ;  and  it 
may  interest  some  to  consider  for  a  mo* 
ment  the  pessimist  view  as  stated  by  one 
who  heartily  believes  that  the  British 
dominion  over  the  great  peninsula  of 
Asia  is  a  benefit  to  mankind- 

It  is  customary  with  Englishmen,  and 
especially  with  Englishmen  who  have 
seen  India,  to  speak  of  the  British  dom¬ 
ination  there  as  *'  a  miracle,”  but  they 
seldom  realize  fully  the  import  of  their 
words.  The  Indian  Empire  is  not  a 
miracle  in  the  rhetorician’s  sense,  but  in 
the  theologian’s  sense.  It  is  a  thing 
which  exists  and  is  alive,  but  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  founded  on  experience.  It  is  a  mir¬ 
acle  as  a  floating  island  of  granite  would 
be  a  miracle,  or  a  bird  of  brass  which 
dew  and  sung  and  lived  on  in  mid-air. 
It  is  a  structure  built  on  nothing,  with¬ 
out  foundations,  without  buttresses,  held 
in  its  place  by  some  force  the  origin  of 
which  is  undiscoverable  and  the  nature 
of  which  has  never  been  explained.  For 
eighty  years  at  least  writers  by  the  score 
have  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  the  vastness  of  India,  but,  so 
far  as  can  be  perceived,  they  have  all 
failed.  The  Briton  reads  what  they  say, 
learns  up  their  figures,  tries  to  under¬ 
stand  their  descriptions,  but  fails,  for  all 
his  labor,  to  realize  what  India  is — a 
continent  large  as  Europe  west  of  the 
Vistula,  and  with  30,000,000  more  peo¬ 
ple,  fuller  of  ancient  nations,  of  great 
cities,  of  varieties  of  civilization,  of 
armies,  nobilities,  priesthoods,  organiza¬ 
tions  for  every  conceivable  purpose  from 
the  spreading  of  great  religions  down  to 
systematic  murder.  There  are  twice  as 
many  Bengalees  as  there  are  French¬ 
men  ;  the  Hindostanees  properly  so 
called  outnumber  the  whites  in  the 
United  States  ;  the  Marhattas  would  fill 
Spain,  the  people  of  the  Punjab  with 
Scinde  are  double  the  population  of 
Turkey,  and  I  have  named  but  four  of 
the  more  salient  divisions.  Everything 


is  on  the  same  bewildering  scale.  The 
fighting  peoples  of  India,  whose  males 
are  as  big  as  ourselves,  as  brave  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  more  regardless  of  death 
than  ourselves,  number  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  millions,  equal  to  Gib¬ 
bon’s  calculation  of  the  population  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  There  are  four 
hundred  thousand  trained  brown  soldiers 
in  native  service,  of  whom  we  hear  per¬ 
haps  once  in  ten  years,  and  at  least  two 
millions  of  men  who  think  their  proper 
profession  is  arms,  who  would  live  by 
arms  if  they  could,  and  of  whom  we  in 
England  never  hear  a  word.  If  the 
Prussian  conscription  were  applied  in 
India,  we  should,  without  counting  re¬ 
serves  or  Landwehr  or  any  force  not 
summoned  in  time  of  peace,  have  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  soldiers  actually 
in  barracks,  with  800,000  recruits  com¬ 
ing  up  every  year — a  force  with  which 
not  only  Asia,  but  the  world,  might  be 
subdued.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of 
prosperous  peasants  whose  hoardings 
make  of  India  the  grand  absorbent  of 
the  precious  metals  ;  tens  of  millions  of 
peasants  beside  whose  poverty  Fellahs 
or  Sicilians  or  Connaught  men  are  rich  ; 
millions  of  artisans,  ranging  from  the 
men  who  build  palaces  to  the  men  who, 
nearly  naked  and  almost  without  tools, 
do  the  humblest  work  of  the  potter. 
Every  occupation  which  exists  in  Europe 
exists  also  in  India.  The  industry  of 
the  vast  continent  never  ceases,  for  In¬ 
dia,  with  all  her  teeming  multitudes, 
with  a  population  in  places  packed  be¬ 
yond  European  precedent,  imports  noth¬ 
ing  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and,  but  for 
the  Europeans,  would  import  nothing 
whatever.  She  is  sufficient  to  herself 
for  everything  save  silver.  Amid  these 
varied  masses,  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  whose  mere  descriptions 
would  fill  volumes,  the  tide  of  life  flows 
as  vigorously  as  in  Europe.  There  is 
as  much  labor,  as  much  contention,  as 
much  ambition,  as  much  crime,  as  much 
variety  of  careers,  hop>es,  fears,  and 
hatreds.  It  is  still  possible  to  a  money¬ 
less  Indian  to  become  Vizier  of  a  dy¬ 
nasty  older  than  history,  or  Finance 
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Minister  of  anew  prince  whose  personal 
fortune  in  hard  cash  is  double  that  of 
the  late  Emperor  William,  or  abbot  of  a 
monastery  richer  than  Glastonbury  ever 
was,  owner  of  an  estate  that  covers  a 
county,  head  of  a  firm  whose  trans* 
actions  may  vie  with  those  of  the  Bar¬ 
ings  or  Bleichroders.  One  man,  Jutee 
Pershad  by  name,  fed  and  transported 
the  army  which  conquered  the  Punjab. 

I  have  failed  like  the  rest,  I  see. 
Well,  see  for  a  moment  in  imagination 
a  Europe  even  fuller  of  people,  but  full 
only  of  brown  men,  and  then  see  also 
this.  Above  this  inconceivable  mass  of 
humanity,  governing  all,  protecting  all, 
taxing  all,  rises  what  we  call  heie  the 
Empire,”  a  corporation  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  men,  part  chosen  by  ex¬ 
amination,  part  by  co-optation,  who  are 
set  to  govern,  and  who  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  governing  by  finding  pay  for  a 
minute  white  garrison  of  65,000  men, 
one-fifth  of  the  Roman  legions — though 
the  masses  to  be  controlled  are  double 
the  subjects  of  Rome — less  than  the 
army  of  Sweden,  or  Belgium,  or  Hol¬ 
land.  That  corporation  and  that  garri¬ 
son  constitute  the  ”  Indian  Empire.” 
There  is  nothing  else.  Banish  those 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  black,  defeat 
that  slender  garrison  in  red,  and  the 
Empire  has  ended,  the  structure  dis¬ 
appears,  and  brown  India  emerges  un¬ 
changed  and  unchangeable.  To  sup¬ 
port  the  official  world  and  its  garrison — 
both,  recollect,  smaller  than  those  of 
Belgium — there  is,  except  Indian  opin¬ 
ion,  absolutely  nothing.  Not  only  is 
there  no  white  race  in  India,  not  only 
is  there  no  white  colony,  but  there  is  no 
white  man  who  purposes  to  remain. 
Lord  Dufferin,  whom  we  scarcely  think 
of  as  middle-aged,  is  possibly  the  oldest, 
certainly  among  the  oldest,  of  white  men 
in  India.  No  ruler  stays  there  to  help, 
or  criticise,  or  moderate  his  successor. 
No  successful  white  soldier  founds  a 
family.  No  white  man  who  makes  a  for¬ 
tune  builds  a  house  or  buys  an  estate  for 
his  descendants.  The  very  planter,  the 
very  engine-driver,  the  very  foreman  of 
works,  departs  before  he  is  sixty,  leav¬ 
ing  no  child,  or  house,  or  trace  of  him¬ 
self  behind.  No  white  man  takes  root 
in  India,  and  the  number  even  of  so¬ 
journers  is  among  those  masses  imper¬ 
ceptible.  The  whites  in  our  own  three 


capitals  could  hardly  garrison  them, 
and  outside  those  capitals  there  are,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Government  employ,  only  a  few 
planters,  traders,  and  professional  men, 
far  fewer  than  the  black  men  in  London. 
In  a  city  like  Benares,  a  stone  city 
whose  buildings  rival  those  of  Venice,  a 
city  of  temples  and  palaces  beautiful 
enough  and  original  enough  to  be  a 
world’s  wonder,  yet  in  which  no  white 
man's  brain  or  hand  has  designed  or  ex¬ 
ecuted  anything,  a  traveller  might  live  a 
year  talking  only  with  the  learned  or  the 
rich,  and,  unless  he  had  official  business 
to  do,  might  never  see  a  white  face. 
And  away  from  the  ”  stations  ”  planted 
outside  the  native  cities  it  is  so  every¬ 
where.  There  are  no  white  servants, 
not  even  grooms,  no  white  policemen,  no 
white  postmen,  no  white  anything.  If 
the  brown  men  struck  for  a  week,  the 
”  Empire  ”  would  collapse  like  a  house 
of  cards,  and  every  ruling  man  would 
be  a  starving  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 
He  could  not  move  or  feed  himself  or 
get  water.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
observation  of  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  experienced  of  all  observers  who 
arrived  in  India  during  the  Mutiny.  He 
had  just  landed,  and  had  consented  to 
drive  with  me  to  a  house  sixteen  miles 
out  of  Calcutta.  On  the  road,  as  usual, 
he  noted  everything,  but  at  last  turned 
to  me  with  the  question,  Where,  then, 
are  the  white  men  ?”  **  Nowhere,” 

was  the  only  possible  reply  ;  and  it  is 
true  of  the  entire  continent.  This  ab¬ 
sence  of  white  men  is  said  to  be  due  to 
climate,  but  even  in  "the  Hills”  no 
one  settles.  Englishmen  live  on  the 
sultry  plains  of  New  South  Wales ; 
Americans,  who  are  only  Englishmen  a 
little  desiccated,  are  filling  up  the  steamy 
plains  of  Florida  ;  Spaniards  have  settled 
as  a  governing  caste  throughout  the 
tropical  sections  of  the  two  Americas  ; 
Dutchmen  dwell  on  in  Java  ;  but  the 
English,  whatever  the  temptation,  will 
not  stay  in  India.  No  matter  what  the 
sacrifice,  whether  in  money,  or  dignity, 
or  pleasant  occupation,  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  disgust,  an  overpowering  sense  of 
being  aliens  inexorably  divided  from  the 
people  of  the  land,  comes  upon  them, 
and  they  glide  silently  away.  It  follows 
that  even  in  the  minute  official  world 
and  the  minute  garrison  nothing  is  per¬ 
manent.  The  Viceroy  rules  for  five 
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years,  and  departs.  The  Councillor  ad¬ 
vises  for  five  years,  and  departs.  The 
General  commands  for  five  years,  and 
departs.  The  Official  serves  thirty 
years,  probably  in  ten  separate  counties, 
and  departs.  There  is  not  in  India  one 
ruling  man  whom  two  generations  of  Ind¬ 
ians  have  known  as  ruling  man.  Of 
all  that  in  Europe  comes  of  continuous¬ 
ness,  heredity,  accumulated  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  or  theVisdom  of  old  age,  there 
is  in  India  not  one  trace,  nor  can  there 
ever  be.  Imagine  if  in  Europe  no  Sov¬ 
ereign  or  Premier  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  ever  lived  six  years  !  Yet  these 
men,  thus  shifting,  thus  changing,  do 
the  whole  work  of  legislating,  governing, 
and  administering,  all  that  is  done  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  by  all  the  Sover¬ 
eigns,  all  the  statesmen,  all  the  Parlia¬ 
ments,  all  the  judges,  revenue  boards, 
prefects,  magistrates,  tax-gatherers,  and 
police-officers.  They  are  “  the  Em¬ 
pire,”  and  there  is  no  other. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  truth.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Service— I  use  the  expression 
recommended  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioners,  because  it  covers  both  the 
civilians  and  the  administering  soldiers 
— have  displayed  for  a  century  a  rigid 
respect  for  promises  and  perfect  pecu¬ 
niary  honor.  Consequently,  aided  by 
the  rooted  Indian  idea,  that  power  being 
of  God,  any  one,  however  hostile,  may 
honorably  serve  a  de  facto  ruler,  they 
have  always  been  able  to  hire  Indian 
agents  of  all  kinds— soldiers,  policemen, 
and  minor  officials — in  any  numbers  re¬ 
quired.  That  power,  however,  gives 
them  no  foothold.  As  1857  showed, 
they  have  not  secured  even  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indian  soldiers  bound  to  them  by 
oath  and  while  actually  in  the  service, 
and  outside  the  ranks  of  their  paid  ser¬ 
vants  they  have  nothing  to  depend  on. 
There  19  no  nation  or  tribe  or  caste  in 
India  which  is  certain  in  the  hour  of 
trial  to  stand  by  the  white  man’s  side  ; 
which  has,  so  to  speak,  elected  him  as 
ruler  ;  which,  were  the  garrison  defeated 
or  withdrawn,  could  be  trusted  to  die 
rather  than  the  Empire  should  fall. 
There  is  no  native  army  that  the  Imperial 
Service — which  is,  I  repeat,  the  Empire — 
could  summon  with  confidence  ;  no  tribe 
whom  they  could  arm  en  masse  ;  no  na¬ 
tive  city  whose  inhabitants  would  risk  a 
storm  to  protect  them  from  being  slain. 


aos 

A  strange  offer  which  as  I  believe  was 
once  made  to  Lord  Canning  by  the  Sikhs 
to  become  on  certain  conditions  the 
Janissaries  of  the  Empire  was  rejected  ; 
a  constantly  repeated  proposal  to  import 
a  Negro  army  which  would  be  in  as 
much  danger  from  insurrection  as  we 
are,  has  been — very  rightly,  for  moral 
reasons — put  aside  ;  the  device,  in  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  said  he  believed,  of 
creating  a  caste  whose  single  caste  rule 
should  be  obedience  to  the  Queen  has 
never  been  tried  ;  and  the  Empire  hangs 
in  air,  supported  by  nothing  but  the 
minute  white  garrison  and  the  unproved 
assumption  that  the  people  of  India  de¬ 
sire  it  to  continue  to  exist.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted 
to  the  question  whether  that  assumption 
has  any  foundation  in  fact. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
ih  priori  probabilities.  It  may  be  said 
broadly  that  no  people,  Asiatic  or  Euro¬ 
pean,  which  recognizes  its  own  separate¬ 
ness  is  ever  content  to  be  governed  by 
foreigners  even  if  they  are  of  its  race, 
creed,  and  kind  of  civilization.  The 
Italians  could  not  endure  the  Austrians, 
the  Poles  cannot  tolerate  the  Russians, 
the  very  Alsatians  cannot  bear  the  rule 
of  their  German  brothers.  The  feeling 
may  be  supposed  to  be  born  of  the  love 
of  freedom  which  is  the  specialty  of 
white  men,  but  I  know  of  no  Asiatic 
people  except  the  Bengalee  which  has 
ever  submitted  to  the  stranger  without  a 
strenuous  resistance.  The  Chinese 
fought  the  Tartars,  the  Persians  strug¬ 
gled  to  the  death  with  the  Arabs,  the 
Indians  fought,  and  in  many  cases  de¬ 
feated,  the  Mongol  invaders.  Yet  in 
these  cases  conquerors  and  conquered 
were  all  alike  Asiatics,  and  Asiatics  have 
a  comity  of  their  own,  and  comprehend 
one  another.  Englishmen  and  Indians 
are  divided  by  a  far  deeper  chasm,  by 
all  that  vast  body  of  inherited  procliv¬ 
ities,  ideas  of  life,  and  social  habits 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  sum  up  in 
the  one  word  "  color." 

For  more  than  a  century  past  two 
powerful  influences  have  been  at  work 
with  Englishmen  compelling  them  to 
make  little  of  the  distinctions  included 
in  this  word.  After  seventeen  centuries 
of  comparative  neglect,  the  humanita¬ 
rian  side  of  Christianity  has  come  with  a 
sort  of  rush  to  the  front,  and  divines 
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have  felt  impelled  to  preach,  not  that 
Christianity  is  intended  for  all,  but  that 
in  Christianity  all  are  equal,  that  men  are 
brothers,  that  it  is  almost  sinful  to  speak 
of  any  distinctions  except  those  of  faith 
and  morals.  “  There  is  no  color,”  is 
the  universal  doctrine,  ‘‘  before  the 
Lord,"  and  from  this  it  is  deduced  that 
there  is  no  color  at  all — that  the  differ¬ 
ences  included  in  the  word  are  mere 
charges  brought  by  the  prejudiced  and 
the  proud  to  cover  profitable  injustice. 
Democracy  has  taken  the  same  turn. 
It  has  based  itself,  not  upon  common 
citizenship,  or  contract,  or  the  right  of 
free  men  to  govern  themselves,  but  upon 
some  antecedent  claim  inherent  in  hu* 
manity,  and  its  teachers  are  therefore 
bound  to  say  that  color  is  meaningless, 
that  all  would  be  alike  but  for  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  that  all  have  equally  the  ca¬ 
pacities  necessary  for  self-government. 
The  effect  of  the  twofold  pressure  exer¬ 
cised  for  many  years,  and  now  pervad¬ 
ing  all  teaching  and  all  literature,  has 
been  to  make  Englishmen  forget  some 
of  the  plainest  facts  of  history.  What 
color  may  be  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
and  neither  physicists  nor  theologians 
will  tell  us  ;*  but  it  is  past  question  that 
it  is  an  indication  of  differences  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  and  moral  of  the  most 
radical  and  imperishable  kind.  Through¬ 
out  the  history  of  mankind,  black  men, 
brown  men,  and  white  men  have  been 
divided  from  each  other  by  lines  which 
have  never  been  passed,  and  by  differ¬ 
ences  apparently  wholly  independent  of 
their  own  volition.  None  of  the  black 
races,  for  instance,  whether  Negro  or 
Australasian,  have  shown  within  the  his¬ 
toric  time  the  capacity  to  develop  civil- 

*  The  physicists  tell  us  little  worth  knowing 
about  color.  They  talk  about  pigments,  but 
do  not  say  whence  they  come,  or  why  the 
Australasian  of  Tasmania,  living  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  England,  was  black,  while  the  Span¬ 
iard  living  on  the  Equator  has  for  three  cen¬ 
turies  remained  white.  What,  too,  is  the  law  of 
the  transmission  of  color  ?  People  fancy  that 
the  child  of  one  white  and  one  dark  parent  is 
less  white  than  the  one  and  less  dark  than  the 
other,  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Most  of  the 
half-caste  descendants  of  Portuguese  in  India 
are  tAujf,  not  brown, ‘and  so,  1  am  told,  are  the 
descendants  of  Spaniards  by  women  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  How  does  that  happen  7 
The  subject  deserves  investigation,  for  if  a 
white  race  intermixing  with  a  brown  race  can 
produce  a  black  one,  many  theories  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  man  may  require  modification. 


ization.  They  have  never  passed  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  habitats  as  con¬ 
querors,  and  never  exercised  the  small¬ 
est  influence  over  peoples  not  black. 
They  have  never  founded  a  stone  city, 
have  never  built  a  ship,  have  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  literature,  have  never  suggested 
a  creed.  If  they  all  perished  to-morrow 
the  world  would  be  the  richer  by  the 
whole  resources  of  Africa — probably  the 
richest  division  of  the  globe— which 
would  then  for  the  first  time  be  utilized. 
They  have  been  the  most  self-governed 
of  mankind  ;  they  hold  some  of  the 
world's  most  fertile  lands  ;  they  sit  on 
some  of  its  most  magnificent  rivers — 
everything  the  Egyptians  on  the  Nile 
had,  the  Negro  on  the  Quorra  or  the 
Congo  also  had — and  they  have  never 
advanced  out  of  the  foulest  savagery. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  if 
Africa  were  left  to  itself  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  it  would  progress  in  the 
smallest  degree  ;  and  this  evidence 
against  it,  that,  when  liberated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  white  man’s  brain,  the 
Negro,  as  in  Hayti  and,  I  fear,  Liberia, 
rapidly  recedes.  Blackness  of  skin  may 
not  be— indeed,  cannot  be— the  cause 
of  this  stagnation  or  imbecility — for  it  is 
imbecility  ;  but  blackness  of  skin  is  the 
most  visible  evidence  of  the  aggregate 
of  incapacities  manifested  throughout 
the  history  of  the  black  race.  The  white 
man,  therefore,  though  he  has  no  right 
to  say  that  the  black  man  cannot  be 
saved,  God  caring  as  much  for  the  worm 
as  for  the  fly,  has  a  right  to  say  that  the 
black  man  will  never  civilize  himself. 
So  also  he  has  a  right  to  say  certain 
things,  though  very  different  things, 
about  the  brown  man.  The  brown  man 
of  every  shade*  who  now  monopolizes 


*  The  Jews  are  the  nearest  white  of  any 
Asiatics,  but  no  experienced  eye  can  look 
closely  at  them  without  perceiving  that,  like 
all  other  Arabs,  they  have  suffered  at  some 
period  a  cross  of  dark  blood.  They  have, 
however,  had  an  experience  which  differentiates 
them  mentally  and  physically  from  all  other 
Asiatics.  They  have  given  up  polygamy  and 
slavery  for  centuries,  and  in  their  persecution 
of  seventeen  hundr^  years  they  have  been 
condemned  to  live  in  quarters  so  unhealthy  or 
in  climates  so  unsuiied  to  them— imagine  a 
Jew  in  Russia  ! — that  the  weak  and  incompe¬ 
tent  have  been  persistently  killed  out.  The  life 
of  the  Jew  is  now  as  long  as  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  and,  though  he  rarely  takes  to  what  we 
call  "  exercise,"  he  is  probably  of  all  the  world 
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Asia— that  is,  a  third  of  the  total  area 
of  habitable  land  upon  the  planet — is 
probably  a  half-caste,  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  eaily  crossings  between 
the  dark  and  unimprovable  aborigines, 
of  whom  a  few  relics  still  survive, 
and  the  white  man.  We  know  this 
to  have  been  the  case  in  India,  and 
further  research  will,  I  believe,  prove  it 
to  h^ve^Mn  the  case  throughout  Asia, 
even  wim^he  Mongolian  tribes,  the 
crossed  races  everywhere  deriving  from 
their  trace  of  white  blood  the  special 
faculty  of  the  white  man— that  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  experience  to  practical  pur¬ 
pose.*  The  brown  races  obtain  this 
faculty  in  part  only,  but  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  for  a  time  advance,  and 
have  done  some  very  great  things.  The 
brown  man  has  founded  and  held  to¬ 
gether  the  largest  and  most  permanent 
of  human  societies.  He  has  built  splen¬ 
did  and  original  cities — Benares,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Damascus,  and  old  Granada — 
without  the  white  man's  help.  He  has 
perfected  a  system  of  agriculture  which, 
though  Europe  may  think  it  barbarous, 
maintains  in  plenty,  acre  for  acre,  more 
people  than  any  European  system,  and 
which  survives  in  its  integrity  close  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  agriculture  of  Europe. 
He  invented  letters,  arithmetic,  and 
chess.  He  has  carried  many  arts — ar¬ 
chitecture,  for  example,  pottery  in  all 
its  branches,  weaving,  and  working  in 
metals — to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
He  has  solved  the  problem  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  mankind  to  their  hard 
destiny,  so  that  in  Asia  it  is  rarely  the 
millions  who  rebel,  and  that  famine, 
flood,  and  hurricane  produce  no  politi¬ 
cal  discontent.  He  has  produced  great 
conquerors — though  exclusively  by  land 
— great  lawgivers,  and  great  poets. 
Above  all,  he  has  meditated  so  strenu¬ 
ously  and  so  well  on  the  eternal  problem 
of  the  whence  and  whither  that  every 
creed  as  yet  accepted  by  man,  except 
possibly  fetishism,  is  Asiatic,  and  has 

the  man  least  liable  to  any  of  the  forms  of 
miasmatic  disease.  He  is,  too,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  habit  of  over-drinking, 
which,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
either  Scandinavians,  or  Romans,  or  Teutons, 
acts  like  a  poison  upon  Asiatics. 

*  This  was  written  before  I  had  seen  the  work 
of  the  French  ethnologist,  the  Comte  de  Gob- 
ineau,  who  has  explained  and  justified  the 
view  in  detail. 


been  preached  first  of  all  by  a  brown 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  with  these 
great  gifts  the  brown  man  has  also  great 
incapacities.  The  power  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  thought,  which  he  derives  from  his 
trace  of  white  blood,  is  easilv  and  early 
exhausted,  and  when  it  is  etmausted  his 
progress  is  finally  arrested  ;  he  stereo¬ 
types  his  society,  and  his  brain  seems 
paral)zed  by  sclf-conceit.  For  three 
thousand  years  he  has  made  no  new  con¬ 
quest  over  Nature,  carried  science  no 
higher,  developed  no  new  and  fructify¬ 
ing  social  idea,  invented  no  new  scheme 
of  life.  The  Arab,  the  Indian,  the 
Chinese,  is  precisely  what  he  was  when 
the  white  man  first  became  conscious  of 
his  existence.  He  has  never  risen  above 
polygamy  as  an  ideal,  never,  even  in 
countries  partly  monogamous,  forbid¬ 
ding,  ortrjing  to  forbid,  the  harem  as  a 
luxury  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  In 
other  words,  he  has  never  conceived  of 
woman  except  as  the  pleasantest  and 
most  necessary  of  slaves.  He  has  never 
either  developed  the  idea  of  pity.  He 
is  not,  I  think,  cruel  as  his  cousin  the 
red  man  of  America  is — that  is,  he  takes 
no  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain,  but  he  is 
utterly  callous  to  its  infliction.  It  does 
not  move  him  that  another  suffers  ex¬ 
tremities  of  torture,  and,  if  a  point  is  to 
be  gained,  he  will  make  him  suffer  them 
without  sympathy  or  remorse.  Whether, 
as  in  China,  he  cuts  a  prisoner  into  snip¬ 
pets,  or,  as  in  Persia,  he  bricks  up  a 
footpad  in  a  wall,  leaving  the  head  un¬ 
covered  and  living  for  days,  or,  as  in 
India,  bums  delicate  ladies  alive  on  their 
husbands’  pyres,  he  is  equally  unaf¬ 
fected.  Of  the  death  of  the  suttee  the 
Indian  thought,  perhaps,  something,  for 
he  has  a  reverence,  in  theory,  for  life, 
but  of  her  agony  he  never  thought  at 
all.  He  would  not  burn  a  city  to  warm 
his  hands,  but  he  would  not  in  the  least 
hate  the  man  who  did.  The  substantial 
difference,  said  a  great  pundit  once  to 
me,  “  between  the  English  and  us  is  not 
intellectual  at  all.  We  are  the  brighter, 
if  anything  ;  but  you  have  pity  \doya\ 
and  we  have  not !”  Above  all,  he  has 
never  developed  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  freedom — the  idea  of  right 
inherent  in  the  quality  of  human  being. 
He  has  everywhere  framed  his  social 
system  on  the  theory  that  power  cannot 
be  limited  or  restrained  except  by  relig- 
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ion.  Not  only  has  he  never  thought 
of  representative  government,  which 
even  with  the  white  man  was  a  late  dis¬ 
covery,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  scientific 
one,  but  he  has  never  thought  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  all  except  as  an  imitation  of 
governmenf  by  Heaven  or  by  the  Des¬ 
tinies.  He  has  from  the  days  of  Saul, 
and  earlier,  preferred  that  his  ruler 
should  be  absolute,  and  there  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  brown  community  in 
which  the  ruler  had  not  the  right  to  in¬ 
flict  death  on  a  private  person  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  This  has  not  been  a  result  of 
accident  or  of  race  oppression.  Many 
of  the  brown  races  have  been  self-gov¬ 
erned  for  ages,  and  all  have  enjoyed 
periods  in  which  they  could  have  set  up 
any  government  they  would.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Delhi  had  only  Indian  agents  ; 
the  Shah  of  Persia  is  surrounded  only 
by  Persians  ;  the  Emperor  of  China 
does  not  call  in  Tartar  troops  to  defend 
his  throne.  Either  of  them,  if  they 
gave  offence  to  certain  prejudices,  would 
be  overthrown,  but  they  are  not  over¬ 
thrown  for  despotism,  and  the  reason  is 
that  their  subjects  like  it,  that  it  strikes 
and  soothes  their  imaginations,  that  they 
think  autocracy,  wielded  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  fit  his  decision  to  each 
individual  case,  the  perfection  of  bene¬ 
ficial  energy  and  a  reflex  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Most  High.  Unless  the 
law  is  divine  they  dislike  law  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  government,  and  prefer  a 
flexible  and  movable  human  will,  which 
can  be  turned  by  prayers,  threats,  or 
conciliations  in  money. 

The  chasm  between  the  brown  man 
and  the  white  is  unfathomable,  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  all  ages,  and  exists  still  every¬ 
where.  No  white  man  marries  a  brown 
wife,  no  brown  man  marries  a  white 
wife,  without  an  inner  sense  of  having 
been  false  to  some  unintelligible  but  irre¬ 
sistible  command.  There  is  no  corner 
of  Asia  where  the  life  of  a  white  man, 
if  unprotected  by  force,  either  actual  or 
potential,  is  safe  for  an  hour  ;  nor  is 
there  an  Asiatic  State  which,  if  it  were 
prudent,  would  not  expel  him  at  once 
and  forever.  There  is  therefore  no 
d  priori  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
myriads  of  brown  men  in  India,  most  of 
them  very  intelligent  and  brave,  would 
of  themselves  prefer  to  be  governed  by 
white  men.  If  they  do,  it  is  an  an¬ 


omaly,  a  break  in  a  universal  experi¬ 
ence,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  white  man  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  corner  of  the  world  gives  something 
so  pleasant  to  the  brown  man  that  it 
overcomes  his  instinctive  antipathy  and 
love  of  his  own  ways.  Now,  does  the 
white  man  give  anything  to  India  which 
can  be  credited  with  producing  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  effect  ?  The  Eja^ishman 
says  he  does,  and  he  has  at  ffrst  sight 
some  imposing  evidence  to  produce. 
The  Imperial  Service — which,  I  repeat 
once  more,  is  the  Empire — enforces,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Pax  Britannica,  the 
universal  peace,  beneath  which  India 
sleeps,  and  the  benefit  of  which,  from 
the  European  point  of  view,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate.  Not  only  does  it 
prevent  invasion,  but  private  war  and 
armed  violence  of  every  kind.  On  this 
point  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Imperial 
Service  no  doubt,  no  halfness,  no  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  prince  shall  not  invade  his 
neighbor,  under  penalty  of  instant  de¬ 
thronement.  The  baron  shall  not  attack 
his  brother  baron,  under  penalty  of  life¬ 
long  imprisonment  The  Thug,  the 
dacoit,  the  burglar,  the  highwayman,  if 
they  take  life,  shall  die,  or,  if  they  just 
stop  short  of  murder,  shall  labor  for 
long  periods  in  chains.  This  is  not 
merely  a  theory  ;  it  is  carried  out  in 
daily  life.  The  humblest  man  in  India 
has,  if  his  relative  is  killed,  the  full  aid 
of  the  Imperial  Service,  which  would 
wage  ten  wars  rather  than  suffer  a  mur¬ 
derer  to  escape.  The  proudest  noble 
knows  that  if  his  retainers  kill  by  his 
order,  he  is  as  liable  to  trial  as  the 
meanest  felon.  The  strongest  prince, 
if  he  moves  a  regiment  outside  his  own 
boundary,  is  certain  that  within  six 
weeks  he  will  be  either  a  prisoner  or  a 
fugitive.  A  war  waged  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  with  the  murderous  organizations, 
of  which  there  were  once  neatly  thirty 
— the  Thugs  being  only  the  best  known 
— has  nearly  extirpated  them,  and  da- 
coity,  as  a  system,  has  receded  into  the 
past.  Murders  occur,  and  highway 
robberies,  and  of  course  all  varieties  of 
crime  commissible  by  individuals,  but, 
speaking  broadly,  life  and  property  are 
as  safe  among  that  vast  concourse  of  men 
as  in  Europe — a  change  as  great  as  if  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Truce  of  God  had 
suddenly  been  made  universal,  perma- 
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nent,  and  effective.  The  gain  in  the  re-  equal  justice,  perfect  security— these 
duction  of  human  misery  from  this  one  things  the  Empire  gives  ;  but,  then,  are 
fact  is  almost  inconceivable.  Moreover,  these  so  valued  as  to  overcome  the  in- 
civil  justice,  which  can  hardly  be  said  herent  and  incurable  dull  distaste  felt 
to  have  existed  under  the  Mogul  dom-  by  the  brown  men  to  the  white  men 
ination,  is  secured  in  a  certain  way  to  who  give  them  ?  I  doubt  it  greatly, 
all  men.  It  is  very  expensive,  rather  The  immense  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
uncertain,  and  maddeningly  slow,  ow-  who  benefit  most  directly  by  the  British 
ing  to  a  system  of  appeals  intended  to  ways  of  ruling,  are,  it  must  be  remem- 
make  its  administration  more  perfect  ;  bered,  an  inert  mass.  They  are  the 
but  still  it  is  offered  to  the  meanest  stakes  in  the  game,  not  the  players.  It 
equally  with  the  highest,  and  through  is  for  the  right  of  taxing  them  that  all 
Courts  in  which  wilful  injustice  or  Indian  revolutions,  wars,  invasions, 
bribe-taking  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  movements  of  all  kinds,  have  occurred, 
unknown.  Lastly,  fiscal  injustice,  the  Lost  in  the  peaceful  monotony  of  their 
original  source  of  almost  all  oppression  village  life,  which,  unless  all  evidence 
in  Asia,  has  been  swept  away.  The  from  history  is  worthless,  they  must 
taxes  may  be  too  heavy— their  weight  heartily  love,  they  hardly  notice  dynas- 
varies  in  reality  in  every  province — or  tic  changes,  and  will  accept  any  ruler  if 
they  may  be  badly  chosen,  but  the  only  he  leaves  their  customs  alone,  and 
Treasury  claims  and  takes  nothing  but  takes  no  more  ol  their  produce  than 
its  legal  due;  no  tax  is  farmed  out,  and,  they  have  been  accustomed  from  time 
if  a  subordinate  collector  takes  too  immemorial  to  pay  as  tribute  to  the 
much,  the  white  collector  knows  no  strong.  Even,  therefore,  if  they  ap- 
higher  pleasure  than  to  make  of  him  a  proved  the  British  Government,  their 
speedy  and  severe  example.  These  are  approval  would  be  of  little  political 
all,  as  Europe  thinks,  grand  gifts,  and  value  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Imperial  Service  has  given  them—  they  do  approve  it.  If  they  are  trans- 
that  is,  has  performed  a  task  which,  the  ferred  to  a  native  ruler,  as  happened  in 
area  being  considered,  is  equal  to  apy  Mysore  and  many  a  smaller  district, 
ever  performed  by  Rome — without  the  they  make  no  remonstrance.  The 
smallest  infringement  of  individual  lib-  Sepoys,  who  in  1857  sprang  so  eagerly 
erty.  There  are  absolutely  no  regula-  at  our  throats,  were  all  peasants  ;  and 
tions  of  preventive  police  in  India  ex-  so  were  most  of  the  men  who  made  up 
cept  one,  a  statute  authorizing  the  de-  Tantia  Topee’s  recruits.  They  are 
tention  of  highly  dangerous  persons  as  known  to  dislike  exceedingly  the  inex- 
State  prisoners,  a  statute  of  which  90  orableness  of  our  system,  its  want  of 
per  cent.,  even  of  the  upper  classes,  elasticity,  its  readiness  to  allow  of  the 
have  no  knowledge.  Every  Indian  is  one  oppression — eviction — which  they 
at  liberty,  within  the  law,  to  say  or  do  consider  intolerable,  and  hold  to  be 
what  he  pleases,  to  form  any  associ-  more  than  an  equivalent  to  their  exemp- 
ations  he  likes,  to  rise  to  any  position  tion  from  sudden  demands  for  money, 
not  connected  with  the  Government,  to  We  may,  however,  leave  them  for  the 
accumulate  any  fortune,  and  to  live  any  moment  out  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
life,  holy  or  vicious,  that  to  him  seems  active  classes  who  have  to  be  considered, 
best.  Religious  liberty  is  even  more  and  to  them  our  rule  is  not'  and  cannot 
perfect  than  in  England  or  Switzerland,  be,  a  rule  without  prodigious  drawbacks, 
for  the  great  European  restriction,  that  One  of  these,  of  which  they  are  fully 
a  religion  must  not  sap  morals,  does  not  conscious,  is  the  gradual  decay  of  much 
exist,  and  the  foulest  sects  are  left  to  of  which  they  were  proud,  the  slow 
the  punishment  of  opinion.  So  jealous  death,  which  even  the  Europeans  per¬ 
is  the  service  of  any  interference  with  ceive,  of  Indian  art,  Indian  culture,  Ind- 
religion  that,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  ian  military  spirit.  Architecture,  en- 
passed  an  Act  intended  to  repress  ob-  gineering,  literary  skill,  are  all  perishing 
scenity,  a  special  clause  in  it  exempted  out,  so  perishing  that  Anglo-Indians 
all  temples  and  religious  emblems  from  doubt  whether  Indians  have  the  capac- 
its  operation.  ity  to  be  architects,  though  they  built 

Personal  liberty,  religious  liberty,  Benares  ;  or  engineers,  though  they  dug 
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the  artificial  lakes  of  Tanjore  ;  or  poets, 
though  the  people  sit  for  hours  or  days 
listening  to  the  rhapsodists  as  they  re¬ 
cite  poems,  which  move  them  as  Tenny¬ 
son  certainly  does  not  move  our  com¬ 
mon  people.  Another  is,  that  the  price 
of  what  they  think  imperfect  justice  is 
that  they  shall  never  right  themselves, 
never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  vengeance, 
never  even  protect  their  personal  dignity 
and  honor,  about  which  they  are  as  sen¬ 
sitive  as  Prussian  officers.  They  may 
not  even  kill  their  wives  for  going 
astray.  And  the  last  and  greatest  one 
of  all  is  the  total  loss  of  the  interesting¬ 
ness  of  life. 

It  would  be  hard  to  explain  to  the 
average  Englishman  how  interesting  Ind¬ 
ian  life  must  have  been  before  our  advent ; 
how  completely  open  was  every  career 
to  the  bold,  the  enterprising,  or  the  am¬ 
bitious.  The  whole  continent  was  open 
as  a  prize  to  the  strong.  Nothing  was 
settled  in  fact  or  in  opinion  except  that 
the  descendants  of  Timour  the  Lame 
were  entitled  to  any  kind  of  ascendancy 
they  could  get  and  keep.  No  one  not  of 
the  great  Tartar’s  blood  pretended  to 
the  universal  throne,  but  with  that  ex¬ 
ception  every  prize  was  open  to  any  man 
who  had  in  himself  the  needful  force. 
Scores  of  sub-thrones  were,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  market.  A  brigand,  for  Sivajee 
was  no  better,  became  a  mighty  Sover¬ 
eign.  A  herdsman  built  a  monarchy  in 
Baroda.  A  body-servant  founded  the 
dynasty  of  Scindiah.  A  corporal  cut 
his  way  to  the  independent  crown  of 
Mysore.  The  first  Nizam  was  only  an 
officer  of  the  Emperor.  Runjeet  Singh’s 
father  was  what  Europeans  would  call  a 
prefect.  There  were  literally  hundreds 
who  founded  principalities,  thousands 
of  their  potential  rivals,  thousands  more 
who  succeeded  a  little  less  grandly,  con¬ 
quered  estates,  or  became  high  officers 
under  the  new  princes.  Each  of  these 
men  had  his  own  character  and  his  own 
renown  among  his  countrymen,  and 
each  enjoyed  a  position  such  as  is  now 
unattainable  in  Europe,  in  which  he  was 
released  from  laws,  could  indulge  his 
own  fancies,  bad  or  good,  and  was  fed 
every  day  and  all  day  with  the  special 
flattery  of  Asia — that  willing  submissive¬ 
ness  to  mere  volition  which  is  so  hke 
adoration,  and  which  is  to  its  recipients 
the  most  intoxicating  of  delights.  Each, 


too,  had  his  court  of  followers,  and 
every  courtier  shared  in  the  power,  the 
luxury,  and  the  adulation  accruing  to 
his  lord.  The  power  was  that  of  life 
and  death  ;  the  luxury  .included  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  woman  he  desired  ;  the 
adulation  was,  as  I  have  said,  almost 
religious  worship.  Life  was  full  of 
dramatic  changes.  The  aspirant  who 
pleased  a  great  man  rose  to  fortune  at  a 
bound.  The  adventurer  whose  band 
performed  an  act  of  daring  was  on  his 
road  to  be  a  satrap.  Any  one  who 
could  do  anything  for  “the  State"— that 
is,  for  any  ruler — build  a  temple,  or  fur¬ 
nish  an  army  with  supplies,  or  dig  a 
tank,  or  lend  gold  to  the  Court,  became 
at  once  a  great  man,  honored  of  all 
classes,  practically  exempt  from  law, 
and  able  to  influence  the  great  current 
of  affairs.  Even  the  timid  had  their 
chance,  and,  as  Finance  Ministeis, 
farmers  of  taxes,  controllers  of  religious 
establishments,  found  for  themselves 
great  places  in  the  land.  For  all  this 
which  we  have  extinguished  we  offer 
nothing  in  return,  nor  can  we  offer  any¬ 
thing.  We  can  give  place,  and,  for 
reasons  stated  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
greedily  accepted,  but  place  is  not  pow¬ 
er  under  our  system,  nor  can  we  give 
what  an  Asiatic  considers  power — the 
right  to  make  volition  executive  ;  the 
right  to  crush  an  enemy  and  reward  a 
friend  ;  the  right,  above  all,  to  be  free 
from  that  burden  of  external  laws, 
moral  duties,  and  responsibilities  to 
others  with  which  Europeans  have 
loaded  life.  We  cannot  even  let  a  Vice¬ 
roy  be  the  ultimate  appellate  court,  and 
right  any  legal  wrong  by  supreme  fiat — 
a  failure  which  seems  to  Indians,  who 
think  the  Sovereign  should  represent 
God,  to  impair  even  our  moral  claim  to 
rule.  This  interestingness  of  life  was 
no  doubt  purchased  at  the  price  of  much 
danger  and  suffering.  The  Sovereign, 
the  favorite,  or  the  noble  could  cast 
down  as  easily  as  they  raised  up,  and 
intrigue  against  the  successful  never 
ended.  The  land  was  full  of  violence. 
Private  war  was  universal.  The  great 
protected  themselves  against  assassina¬ 
tion  as  vigilantly  as  the  Russian  Em¬ 
peror  does.  The  danger  from  invasion, 
insurrection,  and,  above  all,  mutiny 
never  ended.  I  question,  however,  if 
these  circumstances  were  even  consid- 
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ered  drawbacks.  They  were  not  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  upper  classes  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  those  upper 
classes  were  not  tranquillized,  like  their 
rivals  in  India,  by  a  sincere  belief  in 
fate.  I  do  not  find  that  Texans  hate 
the  wild  life  of  Texas,  oi  that  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  think  the  personal 
security  which  the  dominance  of  the 
English-speaking  Americans  would  as¬ 
sure  to  them  is  any  compensation  for 
loss  of  independence.  I  firmly  believe 
that  to  the  immense  majority  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  classes  of  India  the  old  time  was  a 
happy  time  ;  that  they  dislike  our  rule  as 
much  for  the  leaden  order  it  produces 
as  for  its  foreign  character  ;  and  that 
they  would  welcome  a  return  of  the  old 
disorders  if  they  brought  back  with 
them  the  old  vividness  and,  so  to  speak, 
romance  of  life. 

All  this  no  doubt  is  d  priori  evidence. 
Now  let  us  look  at  something  a  little 
more  positive.  Of  all  the  active  classes 
of  India,  the  one  which  the  English 
treated  best  were  the  Sepoys,  the  Hin- 
dostanee  and  Beharee  peasants,  who  for  a 
hundred  years  had  followed  the  British 
standard  in  a  career  of  victory  broken 
only  once.  Alone  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  world,  these  men  not  only  entered 
the  service  of  their  own  free  will,  but 
were  authorized  to  quit  it  at  their  own 
discretion.  They  could  not  be  sent 
abroad  without  their  own  consent — a 
consent  not  infrequently  refused.  Their 
discipline  was  so  mild  that  it  rather  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  policemen  than  that  of 
soldiers,  and  was,  in  particular,  wholly 
devoid  of  that  element  of  worry  which 
is  the  true  grievance  of  English  soldiers 
when  not  in  the  field.  They  were  paid 
wages  just  double  those  obtainable  in 
civil  life,*  had  many  prizes  in  the  shape 
of  promotion,  and  received  their  pen¬ 
sions  as  regularly  as  dividends  on  State 
bonds.  Their  farms,  even  in  Native 
States,  were  specially  protected,  and  the 
magistrates  made  it  their  duty  to  see  that 
a  complainant  who  had  been  a  Sepoy  re¬ 
ceived  a  speedy  and,  if  possible,  a  favor¬ 
able  award.  Even  the  customary  hau¬ 
teur  of  the  European  disappeared  in 
favor  of  the  Sepoys.  Their  officers 
liked  and  petted  them,  and  so  resented 


*  This  is  not  true  now.  Wages  have  risen 
much  more  than  Sepoys'  pay. 


any  aspersion  on  them  as  to  impair, 
sometimes  seriously,  the  necessary  free¬ 
dom  of  inspecting  generals.  The  Sepoys 
never  pretended  to  have  grievances,  for 
the  greased-cartridge  story  was  an  inven¬ 
tion,  dropped  when  the  Mutiny  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  intercepted  letters  spoke 
only  of  the  fewness  of  the  whites.  Yet 
these  men  not  only  mutinied,  but  slaugh¬ 
tered  our  officers,  whom  individually 
they  liked,  and  even  in  many  instances 
massacred  our  women  and  children,  and 
fought  us  for  two  years  with  a  fury  of 
hate  which  made  compromise  impossi¬ 
ble.  Why  ?  Because  they  were  Asiatics, 
filled  with  the  dull,  unconquerable,  un- 
mitigable  distaste  of  Asiatics  for  white 
men,  and  thought  they  saw  a  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  The  white  grains, 
they  said,  were  few,  and  the  black  grains 
many,  and  they  shook  the  sieve  that  the 
white  grains  might  disappear.  The 
great  Mutiny  was  not  a  mutiny,  but  a 
revolt,  in  which  the  armed  class,  as  was 
natural,  took  the  leading  share.  The 
proclamation  of  the  effete  dynasty  at 
Delhi — a  proclamation  accepted  by  Hin¬ 
doos  as  well  as  Mussulmans — showed  its 
true  object,  which  was  to  restore  the 
India  which  had  been  before  the  arrival 
of  Europeans.  In  every  emancipated 
province  the  old  authority  was  replaced, 
and  it  is  the  specialty  of  the  Mutiny 
among  revolts  that  no  new  Sovereign, 
or  Commander  in-Chief,  or  general 
leader  was  so  much  as  named.  The 
history  of  the  Mutiny,  carefully  studied, 
is,  to  my  mind,  irresistible  evidence  of 
Indian  dislike  for  white  rule  ;  yet  it  is 
hardly  stronger  than  many  other  inci¬ 
dents.  During  the  contest  over  the 
Ilbert  Bill,  Lord  Ripon,  the  reigning 
Viceroy,  was  understood  to  be  to  a  de¬ 
cided  extent  upon  the  native  side.  The 
belief  was  exaggerated  by  the  bitterness 
of  Anglo-Indian  feeling,  Lord  Ripon 
caring  little  about  the  Bill,  though  he 
thought  it  just  in  principle  ;  but  it  was 
accepted  throughout  the  brown  worlds 
of  India  as  indubitably  true,  and  when 
Lord  Ripon  resigned,  after  he  had  ceased 
to  be  able  to  promote  or  punish  any 
man,  all  Northern  and  Western  India, 
including  the  pick  of  the  fighting  races, 
prostrated  itself  at  his  feet.  His  jour¬ 
ney  from  Simla  to  Bombay  was  a  tri¬ 
umphal  march,  such  as  India  had  never 
witnessed- -a  long  procession,  in  which 
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seventy  millions  of  p>eople  sang  hosanna 
to  their  friend.  Lord  Ripon  had  done 
nothing,  had  taken  off  no  tax,  had  re* 
moved  no  burden,  had  not  altered  the 
mode  of  government  one  hair’s  breadth. 
He  was  only  supposed  to  be  for  the  Ind* 
ians  and  against  the  Europeans,  and 
that  sufficed  to  bring  every  Indian  in  a 
fervor  of  friendship  to  his  side.  Then 
take  the  native  Press.  There  are  now 
hundreds  of  native  newspapers  in  India, 
most  of  them  conducted  by  educated 
men,  and  all  of  them  marked  by  a  certain 
rhetorical  ability.  Their  circulation  is 
seldom  large,  but  their  conductors  are 
content  with  little  money  ;  they  seek, 
and  find,  audiences  far  wider  than  their 
lists  of  subscribers  ;  and  what  is  their 
almost  invariable  tone  ?  Deadly  dislike 
for  the  European  r^gime^  shown  now  in 
rhetorical  attacks,  now  in  exaggerations 
of  grievances,  again  in  misrepresenta* 
tion  of  facts,  most  frequently  of  all  in 
savage  criticisms  on  the  agents  of  author¬ 
ity — precisely  the  methods  which  at  the 
present  moment  find  favor  in  Ireland. 
Are  we  to  imagine  that  the  Indian  Press 
alone  in  the  world  represents  precisely 
the  ideas  which  its  constituency  disap¬ 
proves,  or  that  Asiatic  editors,  unlike 
all  other  Asiatics,  quarrel  with  the 
powerful  for  the  pleasure  of  expressing 
a  non-existent  dislike  ?  And,  finally,  re¬ 
gard  the  cleavage  existing  in  India  be¬ 
tween  Indian  and  European  ;  is  that 
reassuring?  We  have  been  in  India  as 
rulers  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  all  competent 
observers  the  chasm  between  the  colors 
is  deeper  than  ever.  The  objection  to 
intermarriage  is  stronger  than  of  old, 
the  intercourse  of  the  races  is  more  re¬ 
served  and  more  strictly  confined  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  both  sides  are  more  conscious 
of  the  depth  of  an  inner  dislike.  Read 
the  letters  of  Europeans  to  friends  at 
home,  and  you  will  be  struck  with  their 
absolute  ignorance  of  all  native  life  and 
interests,  their  profound,  almost  uncon¬ 
scious,  indifference  to  the  masses  among 
whom  their  lives  are  passed.  Read,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  letters  of  natives 
who  profess  to  support  the  Government, 
and  they  always  end  with  a  complaint 
of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  agents  of 
authority,  their  distance,  their  brus- 
querie,  their  inaccessibility  to  Indian 
feeling.  The  cleavage  has  deepened. 


and  it  will,  as  consciousness  awakes 
more  fully,  deepen  farther  yet.  Every 
effort  is  made,  on  the  European  side  at 
least,  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  but  without 
avail,  the  truth,  after  all  the  talk,  re¬ 
maining  true  that  the  Europeanized  Ind¬ 
ian  ceases,  for  all  good  purposes,  to 
be  an  Indian  at  all,  and  that  the  Indian- 
ized  European  is  a  lost  man.  The  space 
between  the  races  is  not  made  by  any 
social  habit,  but  by  an  inherent  antip¬ 
athy,  which  is  not  hatted,  but  can  at 
any  moment  blaze  up  into  it. 

If  I  have  succeeded  at  all  in  my  inten¬ 
tion,  my  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
British  Empire  in  India  depends  upon  a 
non-existent  loyalty,  and  will  ask  me 
how,  as  1  conceive,  the  catastrophe 
which  I  foresee  to  be  inevitable  will 
arrive  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which, 
as  it  demands  in  answer  a  prophecy,  no 
man  possessed  of  just  distrust  in  him¬ 
self  will  give  a  direct  reply  ;  but  it  is 
possible,  nevertheless,  to  make  some  kind 
of  answer.  If  we  are  to  take  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Asia  for  our  guide,  the  British 
dominion  in  India  should  be  overthrown 
by  external  violence  exerted  by  some 
Asiatic  people  ;  just  as  the  Alexandrine 
Empire  was  overthrown  by  the  “  Par¬ 
thian  ”  and  the  Roman  by  the  Arab 
and  the  Turk.  But  it  is  probable  that 
precedent  will,  in  this  instance,  be  de¬ 
parted  from.  There  is  no  Asiatic  Power 
remaining,  except  China,  which  can  at¬ 
tack  India  with  any  chance  of  success  ; 
and  China  has  Russia  to  drive  out  of 
Northern  Asia.  The  statesmen  of  Pekin 
will  no  doubt  watch  diligently  for  the 
first  sign  of  weakness  in  Russia,  and, 
probably  during  the  throes  of  some  rev¬ 
olution  in  her  system  of  government 
and  society,  will  push  masses  of  rifie- 
men,  followed  as  usual  by  millions  of 
cultivators,  almost  to  the  Caspian  ;  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  threaten  India. 
The  possession  of  provinces  not  Chinese 
and  already  full  of  cultivators  is  con¬ 
trary  to  their  prolicy,  and  would  involve 
the  formation  of  a  great  standing  army. 
Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ancient 
foe  of  India,  may  be  pronounced  for  the 
present  dead.  Asiatic  self-government 
has  in  Persia  nearly  completed  its  per¬ 
fect  work,  and  the  very  people,  the  cul¬ 
tivating  and  working  population,  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  fewer  people  left  in  Persia, 
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which  should  have  the  population  of 
France,  than  in  Belgium,  and  no  force 
which  they  could  produce  would  make 
any  impression  upon  India.  The  Arabs 
cannot  cross  the  sea  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  only  re¬ 
maining  Asiatic  force,  a  Tartar  tribe 
strong  enough  for  invasion,  is  not  clearly 
proved  to  exist.  Mr.  T.  Prinsep,  who 
had  studied  the  subject,  left  behind  him 
a  kind  of  prophecy  that  a  Tartar  tribe, 
or  coalition  of  tribes,  descending  through 
the  eastern  Himalaya,  might  set  up  a 
throne  on  the  ruins  of  British  power, 
but  his  vision  remains  as  yet  unsupported 
by  any  evidence  whatever.  There  may 
be  a  tribe,  or  league  of  tribes,  with  loo,- 
ooo  lives  to  waste,  and  no  doubt  such  a 
tribe  might,  if  it  would  die  in  heaps  in 
an  engagement  or  two,  conquer  India, 
and,  being  accepted  by  the  Indians, 
found  a  -splendid  empire  ;  but  I  question 
its  existence,  and  hold  this  danger, 
though  conceivable,  to  be  outside  the 
range  of  calculation.  No  ;  the  catas¬ 
trophe  in  India  will  arrive  either  in  some 
totally  unforeseen  manner,  or  through  a 
general  insurrection  aided  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  transfer  of  power  from  European  to 
Asiatic  hands.  The  insurrection  will 
occur  within  a  month  of  our  sustaining 
any  defeat  whatever  severe  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  a  defeat  in  the  Indian 
bazaars.  Whether  the  enemy  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  one,  as,  for  example,  a  Mussul¬ 
man  leader  in  the  Deccan  ;  or  an  exter¬ 
nal  one,  such  as  a  Russian  army  or  even 
an  Afghan  army,  a  defeat  within  our 
own  territory  or  on  our  border  would 
break  the  spell  of  our  invincibility,  and 
would  be  followed  by  a  spontaneous  and 
universal  insurrection  led  by  the  Sepoys 
and  armed  police,  directed,  not  to  the 
support  of  a  new  European  conquest, 
but  to  the  throwing  off  of  English  do¬ 
minion  and  the  restoration  of  the  older 
and  Asiatic  method  of  Indian  life.  The 
white  garrison  defeated,  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  continue  the  contest  even 
for  a  day.  A  hundred  principalities 
would  be  created  in  a  moment,  with 
Sovereigns  in  each  and  armies  ;  life 
would  recommence  under  its  old  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  should  have  the  work  of 
the  century  to  do  over  again.  If  the 
British  were  favorably  situated  at  home, 
if  no  European  Power  raised  troubles, 
and  if  popular  feeling  was  favorable  to 


the  effort,  the  peninsula  might  be  re¬ 
conquered,  and  though  the  task  of  gov¬ 
erning  it  would  be  much  more  difficult 
both  on  account  of  the  treasure  wasted 
and  of  the  new  hopes  begotten  in  every 
Indian  breast,  still  an  uneasy  tranquillity 
might  continue  for  a  generation,  to  be 
broken  again  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
by  a  third  uprising.  We  shall  not  put 
down  more  than  one  or  two,  and  each 
time  the  work  will  be  more  difficult,  and 
will  seem  to  opinion  at  home  more  profit¬ 
less  and  disagreeable.  The  British  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  longer  either  the  energy  or 
the  unscrupulousness  to  maintain  gov¬ 
ernment  by  slaughter,  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  general  revolt  in  India  would 
involve  slaughter  on  the  Asiatic  scale, 
and  would  of  necessity  be  followed  by  a 
different  scheme  of  government — one 
much  harder,  more  suspicious,  and  less 
merciful. 

The  disposition  to  reconquer  would, 
moreover,  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
previous  disappearance  of  any  great  ob¬ 
ject  for  such  an  effort.  All  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  affairs  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  aware  that 
the  previously  formless  discontent  of 
India  is  gradually  finding  voice  in  a 
single  cry — that  office  in  India  should 
be  reserved  to  Indians  ;  and  that  this 
cry  is,  though  slowly,  still  decidedly, 
being  obeyed.  The  cry  itself  is  a  very 
natural  one.  The  Indians  are  not  aware 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  morale,  or  dis¬ 
regard  it,  and  they  are  aware  of  their 
own  equality  in  intelligence.  They  can, 
they  say,  and  say  truly,  pass  any  exam¬ 
ination  whatever  that  the  Government 
or  the  universities  like  to  frame — pass  it 
so  well  that,  if  competitive  examination 
is  made  the  passport  to  office,  they  will 
within  fifty  years  hold  90  per  cent,  at 
least  of  all  the  highest  posts.  They  can, 
they  say,  and  say  truly,  as  far  as  intelli¬ 
gence  goes,  govern  provinces — they  do 
it  in  Native  States — can  make  excel¬ 
lent  civil  judges,  can  enforce  a  rev¬ 
enue  system,  can  occupy  every  office  in 
the  (mlice  or  any  other  administrative 
department.  Having  the  capability, 
they  contend,  with  a  vehemence  growing 
ever  louder,  that  it  is  monstrous  to*re- 
fuse  them  permission  to  display  it,  and 
the  Europeans  find  it  every  year  more 
and  more  difficult  to  refuse.  They  have 
themselves  asserted  that  all  men  are 
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equal,  thus  barring  themselves  from 
pleading  any  light  as  conquerors.  They 
have  themselves,  by  accepting,  even  in 
home  a6fairs,  the  principle  of  conipeti- 
live  examination,  made  of  intelligence 
the  sole  test  of  fitness  for  office.  They 
have  themselves  in  all  the  colonies  and 
in  Ireland  laid  it  down  as  a  dogma  that 
those  born  on  any  particular  soil  have  a 
preferential  claim  to  office  paid  for  by 
the  produce  of  that  soil,  and  have  given 
up  the  effort  to  provide  a  special  and 
impartial  ruling  caste.  They  have  left 
themselves  no  arguments  to  adduce,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  in  a  few 
years  they  will  have  the  inclination  to 
produce  any.  For,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  a  great  change  is  passing  over 
Englishmen.  They  have  become  uncer¬ 
tain  of  themselves,  afraid  of  their  old 
opinions,  doubtful  of  the  true  teaching 
of  their  own  consciences.  They  doubt 
if  they  have  any  longer  any  moral  tight 
to  rule  any  one,  themselves  almost  in¬ 
cluded.  An  old  mental  disease,  the 
love  of  approbation,  has  suddenly  risen 
among  them  to  the  height  of  a  passion. 
Instead  of  being  content  to  rule  well,  to 
do  justice  and  to  love  mercy,  they  are 
trying  themselves  by  anew  standard,  and 
desire  to  rule  so  that  the  governed  may 
applaud  or,  as  they  phrase  it  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  unconscious  unctuousness,  may 
“  love  ”  them.  That  is  the  real  root  of 
the  great  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  management  of  children,  of  the 
whole  difficulty  in  Ireland,  of  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  conquer,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  new  philanthropic  social  legislation. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  active  classes 
of  India  are  to  be  induced  to  applaud  or 
love  the  British  dominion,  they  must  be 
regularly  and  speedily  invested  with  all 
the  offices  for  which  they  show  adequate 
intelligence — that  is,  in  practice,  with  all 
offices  whatever.  They  aie  qualified  for 
them  all  in  everything  but  their  morale, 
which  is  and  will  remain  Asiatic.  This 
is  their  own  desire,  and  it  is  not,  from 
their  point  of  view,  an  unnatural  one. 
It  is  easy  for  Englishmen  to  ridicule  the 
passion  for  place,  but  it  governs  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  and  Irishmen  quite  as 
muph  as  Indians,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  Everywhere  in  the  world  except 
in  England  place  gives  dignity  as  well 
as  money,  brings  its  owner  within  the 
great  corporation  which  is  not  harrassed 


by  policemen,  or  ovei  looked  by  rulers, 
or  treated  with  contumely  by  the  masses 
of  mankind.  Thirst  of  money  alone  is 
not  the  motive,  for  Frenchmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans  will  accept  starvation  wages  from 
the  State  ;  it  is  the  hunger  for  distinc¬ 
tion.  This  hunger  is  intensified  in  the 
Indian  by  his  desire  to  lise  to  an  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  white  man,  and  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  gratify  it  he  will  push  aside  every 
obstacle,  and  never  rest  until  every 
office  is  at  his  disposal.  With  their 
eagerness,  their  early  developed  brains, 
and  above  all  their  numbers,  the  Indians 
will,  in  the  present  state  of  English 
opinion,  prove  irresistible,  and  will,  I 
venture  to  predict,  constitute  within  fifty 
years  the  whole  Imperial  Service — 
which,  I  for  the  last  time  repeat,  is  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  process  has  begun 
already.  It  is  just  possible  that  English 
feeling  may  change,  for  no  other  democ¬ 
racy  entertains  it,  Americans  and 
Frenchmen,  for  instance,  entirely  believ¬ 
ing  in  their  right  to  govern  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  will  continue,  and, 
if  it  does,  logic  will  prove  irresistible. 
If  the  Englishman  by  virtue  of  the  su¬ 
perior  morale  of  his  race  has  not  a  moral 
right  to  govern  and  administer  India 
irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  her  peo¬ 
ples,  then  he  has  no  right  to  remain 
there  when  she  bids  him  go.  no  right  of 
any  kind  to  office  if  an  Indian  can  beat 
him  at  the  tests  set  up.  The  compro¬ 
mises  suggested  by  Service  Commissions 
and  the  like  are  ridiculous  as  well  as  un¬ 
fair.  If,  as  the  last  one  suggested,  Ind¬ 
ians  ought  to  have  one-sixth  of  all  civil 
offices,  they  ought  to  have  all  if  they 
can  win  them,  and  all  military  appoint¬ 
ments  too.  Race  being  nothing,  morale 
nothing,  and  intelligence  all  in  all,  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  and 
no  hope  that,  in  their  new  conception 
of  their  duty,  Englishmen  will  resist  it. 
In  other  words.  Asia  will  shortly  regain 
her  own,  and  the  work  of  governing  In¬ 
dia  will  be  transferred  from  European 
and  Christian  to  Asiatic  and  Mussulman 
or  Pagan  hands.  The  whole  work  of 
the  conquest  will  be  undone,  and  the 
coldly  impartial  caste  who  now  rule  so 
disagreeably  and  so  thoroughly  well  will 
be  superseded  by  men  who  have  every 
temptation  to  be,  and  will  be,  Indian 
Pashas.  They  will  seek,  as  every  race 
naturally  does,  to  enjoy  and  to  exercise 
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power  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and 
not  according  to  ours,  and,  being  their 
own  superiors,  their  own  judges,  and 
their  own  public  opinion,  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  How  their  new  position  will  trans¬ 
mute  itself  into  formal  independence  I 
am  careless  to  inquire,  but  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  abler  and  nobler  among  them 
will  insist  that  to  refuse  military  careers 
to  the  people  of  a  whole  continent  is 
most  unjust — which,  if  all  men  are  equal 
and  morale  (loti  nut  signify,  is  true — and 
will  replace  the  British  soldiers  by  native 
armies,  or,  as  they  already  suggest,  by 
millions  of  volunteers.  Then  the  end 
will  have  arrived  ;  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  fight  for  when  the  great  Insurrec¬ 
tion  occurs  and  we  are  asked  to  go  ;  and 
India  will  re-emerge  as  she  was,  shortly 
to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  found  her.  There  will  not  have  been 
time  to  complete  the  one  grand  work  of 
civilization  which  the  Imperial  Service 
has  begun — the  substitution  of  the  idea 
of  government  by  law  for  the  idea  of 
government  by  human  volition.  It  will 
take  three  centuries  more  at  least — the 
space  of  time  between  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria— for  that  idea  to  Alter  in  its 
full  strength  down  to  the  Indian  masses, 
to  wake  them  out  of  their  torpor,  and 


induce  them  to  compel  their  rulers  to 
suppress  their  passion  for  doing  as  they 
please.  India,  therefore,  will  fly  in 
pieces  ;  the  ancient  hostilities  of  race, 
and  creed,  and  history,  none  of  which 
have  we  had  time  to  extinguish,  will  revive 
at  once  ;  and  life  will  again  be  made  in¬ 
teresting  as  of  old.by  incessant  wars,  in¬ 
vasions,  and  struggles  for  personal  as¬ 
cendancy.  The  railways,  the  only  things 
we  have  built,  will  be  torn  up,  the  uni¬ 
versities  will  be  scouted  by  military 
rulers,  the  population  will  begin  to  de¬ 
cline,  and,  in  short,  for  one  word  ex¬ 
presses  it  all,  India  will  once  more  be 
Asiatic.  Within  Ave  years  of  our  de¬ 
parture  we  shall  recognize  fully  that  the 
greatest  experiment  ever  made  by  Eu¬ 
rope  in  Asia  was  but  an  experiment  after 
all  ;  that  the  ineffaceable  distinctions  of 
race  were  all  against  it  from  the  Arst  ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  European  tran¬ 
quilly  guiding,  controlling,  and  perfect¬ 
ing  the  Asiatic  until  the  worse  qualities 
of  his  organization  had  gone  out  of  him, 
though  the  noblest  dream  ever  dreamed 
by  man,  was  but  a  dream  after  all.  Asia, 
which  survived  the  Greek,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man,  and  the  Crusader,  will  survive  also 
the  Teuton  and  the  SXsof. •^Contemporary 
Review. 


TYROLEAN  SONNETS. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

In  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1887  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
ordered  to  the  Baths  of  Gastein  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Rarely  has  traveller  set  forth  in  search  of  health  less  willingly,  and  never  did 
traveller  turn  his  steps  homeward  more  reluctantly. 

The  calm  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  cordial  and  simple  character  of  the  peas¬ 
antry,  the  glorious  weather,  all  contributed  to  touch  a  heart  already  perhaps  too 
sensitive  to  such  inAuences — inAuences  which  are  so  vivid  at  the  moment  that  one 
vainly  hopes  they  may  last  forever. 

Of  such  impressions  is  the  Sonnet  composed — its  intensity  is  only  equalled  by 
its  brevity. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  indicate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
Sonnet,  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  they  all  possess  the  genius  loci,  the  atmospheric 
surroundings,  the  local  coloring,  which  in  Poetry,  as  in  Painting,  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  composition  on  the  spot. 

The  Arst  Sonnet  was  written  in  the  railway  carriage  on  the  route  it  so  inade-  . 
quately  describes.  For  thrilling  and  varied  beauty — valley,  lake,  precipice,  and 
mountain — there  is  surely  no  line  of  railway  in  Europe  comparable  to  this.  The 
second  was  written  in  the  presence  of  the  scene  that  it  portrays.  All  visitors  to 
Gastein  will  remember  the  splendid  Waterfall,  the  chief  feature  of  the  little  town  ; 
and  in  tHe  third  Sonnet  1  have  again  alluded  to  it.  Sonnets  four  and  Ave  were 
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composed  during  an  excursion  from  Ischl.  The  last  Sonnet  depicts  a  country 
scene, — the  children  gathering  wild  strawberries  for  the  hotel  tables,  and  the  half* 
clad  rough  peasants  making  their  fragrant  hay,  amid  the  wild  flowers  that  so 
abundantly  decorate  their  meadows. 

In  closing  this  brief  introduction,  I  must  not  forget  a  word  of  loving  thanks  to 
that  dear  Companion  who,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  added  a  fresh 
charm  to  every  scene  we  have  looked  upon  together. 


ON  THE  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  ZURICH  AND  INNSBRUCE. 

What  prescient  mind  devised  these  gradients  ?  laid 
These  daring  curves  that  seem  to  tempt  the  shock, 

And  through  these  gates  of  immemorial  rock 
Carved  iron  roads,  and  pleasant  pathways  made  ? 

Not  soft  Romance — not  Conquest ;  but  sleek  Trade  ! — 
Trade — that  the  words  of  Poesy  loves  to  mock — 

Trade — that  on  Fancy  turns  relentless  lock — 
Triumphed  o’er  Nature — with  her  own  dear  aid  : 

For  day  by  day,  unconsciously,  there  came 
All  beauty,  grace  of  form,  and  dignity. 

Peak  above  Peak,  snowclad,  or  tender  green. 

Peeping  through  some  sweet  Vale  without  a  name  ; 
Forest  on  Forest  rising  to  the  Sky, 

And  Rivulets  rushing  through  the  unrivalled  scene. 

Innsbruck,  Augujt  28,  1887, 

II. 


THE  WATERFALL  OF  GASTEIN  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

The  shimmer  of  the  Moon  has  lit  the  Vale 
And  tipt  the  flr-tops  with  a  silvery  li^ht, 

Herself  invisible  ;  the  Landscape,  bright 
With  the  hidden  ray,  is  wonderfully  pale  ! 

A  spell  seems  cast  around  ;  some  Ghostly  tale 

Of  spectral  glamour,  or  weird  second-sight 

Would  well  assist  this  Tyrolean  night 

To  make  strong  hearts  beat  fast,  and  weak  hearts  quail. 

The  radiance  deepens,  as  the  Planet  springs 

Above  the  mountain,  and  the  streams,  aglow 

With  her  sweet  kisses,  woo  the  Waterfall, 

Which,  for  one  kiss,  ten  thousand  backward  flings — 

A  Prodigal  of  love  ! — and  mystic  echoes  throw 
A  deep  resounding  music  over  all. 

Gastrin,  September  3,  1887. 


III. 

THE  PRIEST  AT  GASTEIN. 

If  pleasure  were  the  aim  and  end  of  all. 

And  Life,  so  called,  to  be  the  ultimate  bound 
Of  my  existence  ;  then  this  thrilling  sound*— 
Tumultuous  music  of  the  Waterfall 
At  play  forever  with  the  rocks — might  call 
My  days  to  Poesy,  and  this  spangled  ground. 
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Where  Nature’s  fairest  offerings  abound. 

Might  be  my  Couch — and  they,  at  last,  my  Pall. 
But  this  all-yielding  Earth  is  not  my  home, 

Nor  the  dark  Forest  my  abiding  place  ; 

These  passing  blooms  but  captivate  the  eye  : 
The  closer  Sanctuary  needs  me,  and  I  come, 

To  guide  a  wayward  and  rebellious  race, 

To  Him  who  bore  His  Cross  to  Calvary. 

Gastein,  September  4,  1887. 

IV. 


\ 


THE  CHAMOIS. 


High  o’er  the  crag  the  pois6d  eagle  flies, 

And  croaking  ravens  to  each  other  call  : 
Bloodscenters  both  !  they  see  the  Chamois  fall, 
And  taste  the  banquet  ere  the  victim  dies. 

They  heed  not  the  big  tear  that  dews  his  eyes 
Ere  filmed  by  death, — the  hunter’s  fatal  ball 
More  kind  than  they,  -revolting  festival ! 

Yet  Nature’s  voice  to  her  dumb  children  cries. 
The  bullfinch,  ’mid  the  fir-tree’s  odorous  cones, 
Whistles  his  happy  song  ;  the  cautious  hind. 
Half  hid  among  the  heather,  sniffs  the  air 
Tainted  by  Man,  and  hides  her  little  ones 
In  mossy  dell,  protected  by  the  wind 
That  warns  them  of  the  foe  who  nears  her  lair. 


OeUier2,  1887. 


V. 


ISCHL. 

There  is  a  noble  beauty  in  this  land, 

Where  Nature  revels  in  contrasting  grace. 

For  smile  and  frown  change  quickly  on  her  face, 
And  tender  touches  soften  the  rough  hand. 

Gaunt  precipice  and  rock,  sublimely  grand. 

Melt  into  valley  ;  and  the  tinkling  trace 
Gf  bell-clad  herds,  enlivens  many  a  space 
That  spreads  a  carpet  where  grim  mountains  stand. 
The  plains  are  faint  with  cyclamen  and  thyme. 

The  gloomy  pines  their  pungent  fragrance  lend. 
The  gentian  rote  the  heaven  of  half  its  blue, 
Light^harebells — tuneful  as  the  Poet’s  rhyme — 
Nod  in  the  breeze,  and  alpine  roses  blend. 

Pink  as  the  morn,  to  make  one  perfect  hue. 

IscHL,  Oc/oier  3,  1887. 


VI. 


THE  HAYMAKERS. 

A  narrow  cliff,  above  a  narrower  stream 
Spanned  by  a  single  arch,  led  gently  down 
By  paths,  that  children  coming  from  the  Town 
In  search  of  berries  for  the  Rich  Man’s  cream. 
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Had  partlf  worn,  to  where  a  sunny  gleam 
Lit  up  the  hi-trees’  unrelenting  frown, 

And  a  broad  meadow,  all  alive  with  brown, 

Quaint  figures,  shone  out — sudden  as  a  dream. 

No  carpet  ever  owned  the  varied  hues 
That  bounteous  Nature  here  profusely  spread. 

While  dancing  sunbeams  made  the  tints  more  gay  ; 
Thyme,  flushed  with  gold,  and  tender  gentian  blues, 
Mingled,  with  feathery  grass,  beneath  the  tread 
Of  these  brown  Peasants,  busy  with  their  Hay  ! 


IsCHL,  October  4,  1887. 


— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


PASTEUR. 

BY  MRS.  PRIESTLEY. 


Although  the  works  of  Pasteur  have 
long  been  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
scientific  world,  his  name  is  familiar  to 
the  general  public  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  in  connection  with  hydrophobia 
only,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
failure.  Since  the  lamented  and  much* 
misunderstood  death  of  Lord  Doner- 
aile,*  an  impression  has  gone  abroad 


*  Letter  of  M.  Pasteur  to  editor  of  British 
Medical  Journal ;  '*  Lord  Dooeraile  was  bitten 
on  the  13th  of  January  last,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  whole  press  resounded  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  had  just  been  raised  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  I  was  then 
absent  from  Paris  on  account  of  my  health. 
These  accusations  caused  me  no  anxiety  for 
the  future  of  the  method,  but  the  thought  of 
the  mental  agonies  which  would  be  endured  by 
the  patients  who  had  already  undergone  the 
treatment,  or  who  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  caused  me  the  deep¬ 
est  distress.  Disturbed  in  mind,  like  so  many 
others  at  that  time.  Lord  Doneraile  allowed  an 
interval  of  eleven  whole  days  to  elapse  from 
the  time  the  bites  were  inflicted  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  treatment,  which  was  not  com¬ 
menced  till  the  24th  of  January.  That  space 
of  time  had  been  lost  in  hesitation  and  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  passionate  attacks  of  our  opponents.  In 
addition  to  this.  Lady  Doneraile  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  who  sent  her  husband  to  us  insisted 
that  only  the  simple  treatment  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  not  the  intensive  method  which  I 
had  been  led  to  adopt,  especially  in  the  case 
of  severe  bites.  Professor  Grancher  and  Dr. 
Roux  yielded  to  the  desire  which  was  so 
warmly  expressed  ;  several  inoculations  were 
practised,  ^t  without  using  medulls  of  more 
than  five  days’  drying.  Carried  out  under 
such  conditions,  the  treatment  could  only, 
alas  !  delay  the  development  of  the  rabid  virus 
for  four  or  five  months.  .  .  .” 


that  his  inoculations  have  come  to  an 
end,  his  attempts  have  proved  a  falluie, 
and  that  he  has  altogether  collapsed. 
“  But,"  some  say,  "  he  must  have  made 
a  good  thing  out  of  it.  That  '  Doctor  * 
Pasteur  must  be  a  rich  man  with  his 
filthy  inoculations."  Others  suppose  he 
is  a  "  chailatan,"  imagine  he  is  a 
"  quack,"  that  “  he  keeps  the  secret  to 
himself,"  while  some  do  not  hesitate  to 
consider  him  a  cold-blooded  murderer. 

If  Pasteur  had  chosen  to  keep  "  his 
secrets"  to  himself,  and  to  sell  his  sci* 
entihc  wares,  he  would  by  this  time  have 
been  the  richest  man  in  the  world  ;  but 
now  at  the  end  of  a  long  career  he  is 
simply  what  he  was  at  the  beginning — a 
professor  of  chemistry,  in  receipt  of  a 
professor’s  salary.  For  the  inoculations 
he  receives  nothing,  and  when  we  send 
our  police-constables,  our  postmen  and 
others  to  be  inoculated,  we  are  asking 
and  receiving  from  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  a  favor  which  is  denied  us  by  our 
own.  Pasteur  himself  is  rarely  present 
during  the  inoculations  ;  for,  not  being 
a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  is  not  legally 
qualified  to  operate,  neither  has  he  the 
right  to  practise  nor  the  right  to  take  a 
fee.  He  is  purely  a  scientific  chemist, 
pursuing  micro- biological  researches, 
and  living  an  honored  life  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  assigned  him  in  the  £cole  Noi- 
male. 

"  I  could  never  work  for  money,"  he 
once  remarked  ;  "  but  I  could  always 
work  for  science.” 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  first 
appointed  to  a  minor  post  in  this  great 
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school,  he  had  no  laboratory  of  his 
own  ;  but  his  enthusiasm  was  so  great 
that  at  his  own  expense  he  established 
cne  in  a  garret  of  the  institution  ;  and, 
limited  though  it  was,  it  enabled  him  to 
complete  some  of  the  important  experi¬ 
ments  nn  which  he  was  then  engaged. 
Now  he  is  not  only  chief  of  the  most 
advanced  laboratoiy  in  the  world,  but 
is  prospective  head  of  one  yet  greater, 
which  is  at  present  being  raised  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  science  and 
to  humanity  at  large.  Fortunately  for 
the  great  master  himself,  and  for  sci¬ 
ence,  nothing  has  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  promote  the  objects 
in  view.  Money,  buildings,  and  ground 
have  been  freely  placed  at  his  disposal, 
till  the  laboratory  as  it  now  exists  has 
tributaries  extending  in  all  directions, 
in  and  out  of  Paris.  Neither  is  it  con¬ 
fined  to  France  alone,  for  branches  have 
sprung  from  it  and  taken  root  in  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  connection  with  rabies. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  this  celebrated  laboratory  in  the 
Rue  d’Ulm  without  being  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  nature  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  going  on,  for  here  dis¬ 
ease  of  every  kind  is  literally  taken  in 
the  hand,  and  studied  in  every  phase. 
We  are  all  so  occupied  with  the  big  or 
little  affairs  of  our  daily  lives,  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  us  to  think  of  the  vera 
causa  of  disease,  or  to  consider  what 
others  are  doing  for  us,  until  we  fall  a 
prey  to  that  terrible  Something  which 
often  might  be  avoided,  but  which  we 
do  not  understand.  We  have  been 
taught  to  regard  sickness  as  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  all,  and  death  as  a  mystery, 
a  fate  to  be  accepted  humbly,  and  with¬ 
out  question.  Yet  here,  in  the  great 
laboratory,  surrounded  by  the  gardens 
of  the  £cole  Normale,  is  death,or  the 
living  poisons  in  a  tangible  shape  which 
can  produce  death,  with  a  master  pre¬ 
siding  over  all,  controlling  all  things,  and 
with  the  power  apparently  to  open  or 
close  the  road  to  the  grave  at  will.  He 
has  searched  the  invisible  world  for  the 
long-hidden  secret  of  communicable  dis¬ 
ease,  and  has  brought  it  forth  in  a  vis¬ 
ible  form.  He  can  take  the  deadly  mi¬ 
crobe  in  his  hand  and  cause  it  to  live  or 
die,  and  at  will  he  can  make  it  destroy 


life  or  protect  from  death.  He  can 
weaken  its  terrible  powers,  dissipate  or 
destroy  them,  or,  having  weakened  them 
to  the  verge  of  destruction,  can  restore 
them  to  virulence  again.  In  fact,  he 
has  only  to  command,  and  the  dread 
forces  of  the  invisible  world  obey. 

Since  Louis  Pasteur  founded  this 
school  of  research  by  upsetting  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  life,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  vitality  of  ferments,  all  that 
was  previously  obscure  has  become 
clear,  and  order  has  emerged  out  of 
chaos.  The  subject  being  so  deeply  in¬ 
teresting,  and  so  pregnant  with  future 
benefits  to  mankind,  it  has  drawn  physi¬ 
ologists,  biologists,  and  many  students 
into  the  held,  with  the  advantage  of 
checking  or  conhiming  the  discoveries 
of  one  another,  and  a  general  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind  all  along  the  line  of 
study. 

In  visiting  these  workshops  of  disease 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  on  the  surface. 
Here,  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  students  and 
professors  from  far  and  near  are  silently 
and  deeply  studying  the  modus  vivendi 
of  these  microbes  by  means  of  micro¬ 
scopes  of  great  magnifying  power,  and 
by  intricate  biological  methods.  Some 
are  engaged  in  the  dissecting-room, 
others  in  transplanting  the  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  from  the  dead  animal  to  the  bomllon 
or  nutrient  jellies  in  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  live.  Along  corridors  and  in 
sundry  corners  are  mysterious  cup¬ 
boards,  dark  and  heated,  where  the 
germs  of  consumption  and  many  other 
diseases  affecting  animals  as  well  as  man 
are  kept  growing  on  the  material  and 
at  the  temperature  best  suited  to  their 
existence.  Yet  there  is  no  confusion  of 
diseases.  Each  special  disease  is  con¬ 
fined  within  its  own  assigned  limits,  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  tube  behind  a  stopper  of 
cotton-wool,  through  which  the  air  may 
pass  to  the  microbe,  but  through  which 
the  microbe  cannot  break  away. 

From  this  curious  collection  one  may 
venture  to  lift  a  quaintly  shaped  glass, 
protected  from  contamination  by  foreign 
germs  by  the  usual  cotton- wool  stopper. 
It  is  dated  and  labelled  “  Cholera  des 
poules.”  There  is  only  a  little  cloudy 
mixture  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  nothing  to 
look  at,  yet  it  is  filled  with  life  and  life 
history.  A  few  hours  ago  the  glass  con¬ 
tained  an  infusion  of  chicken  broth  per- 
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fectly  transparent  and  clear.  This  was 
simply  inoculated,  pricked,  as  it  were, 
with  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  that  had  died 
shortly  before  of  the  disease,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  living  microbe  multiplies  and 
thrives  on  this  artificial  soil  till  it  be¬ 
comes  filled  and  clouded  with  its  pres¬ 
ence.  But  it  will  only  live  in  the  bouil¬ 
lon  so  long  as  it  can  find  enough  of  the 
particular  element  which  gives  it  nour¬ 
ishment  ;  when  that  comes  to  an  end  it 
will  die  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  however,  the  mi¬ 
crobe  can  maintain  its  existence  for 
years  without  any  diminution  of  viru¬ 
lence,  if  it  is  drawn  into  a  glass  tube  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends  by  a 
flame.  Not  far  off,  two  assistants  are 
studying  under  a  microscope  the  blood 
of  a  rabbit  which  has  died  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  They  see  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them 
minute  dot-like  bodies,  slightly  con¬ 
stricted  in  the  middle  ;  these  are  the 
objects  of  their  research,  the  microbes 
of  chicken  cholera. 

Until  Pasteur  discovered  an  appropri¬ 
ate  breeding-ground  for  this  microbe 
outside  the  tody  of  the  fowl  or  rabbit, 
it  was  impossible  to  study  its  habits. 
But  having  found  that  it  could  live, 
thrive,  and  multiply  in  chicken  or  rabbit 
broth,  he  could  then  cultivate  it  in  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  by  transferring  a  very 
small  quantity  to  fresh  nourishing  solu¬ 
tion,  without  necessarily  going  back  to 
the  blood  of  the  animal  to  obtain  the 
living  organism.  In  the  course  of  his 
experiments  he  found  that  the  virus  be¬ 
came  weakened  with  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  that  the  microbe  itself  could  not 
live  in  a  temperature  over  51“  C.,  even 
when  preserved  from  the  air  in  a  glass 
tube  hermetically  sealed.  All  these  little 
facts  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  they  inspired  the  hope  which  has 
since  been  realized  of  producing  a  vac¬ 
cine.  In  order  to  preserve  the  virus  in 
its  full  strength,  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  must  be  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  cultivations.  In  this  way 
it  may  be  passed  on  indefinitely  from 
bouillon  to  bouillon,  and  the  last  will  be 
as  virulent  as  the  first.  But  in  order  to 
weaken  it  a  longer  exposure  to  the  air 
between  the  cultivations  is  necessary. 

The  result  of  this  discovery,  or  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  microbe,  is  that  a  weak¬ 


ened  infusion  has  b:en  sent  to  all  the 
infected  poultry  yards  of  France,  with 
the  effect  of  stamping  out  the  disease 
by  subjecting  the  surviving  hens  to  a 
milder  form  of  the  same  malady. 

Although  this  disease  is  peculiar  to 
poultry,  it  was  discovered  accidentally 
to  affect  rabbits,  by  placing  some  in  a 
cage  which  had  been  previously  occu¬ 
pied  by  fowls  that  had  died  of  chol/ra 
des  poules.  It  was  then  found  that  rab¬ 
bits  were  infinitely  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease  than  fowls,  for  they  would 
show  signs  of  the  illness  after  one  con¬ 
tagious  repast  and  die  in  twenty  hours, 
while  fowls  often  required  several  repasts 
before  yielding  to  the  disease.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  disease  of  the  intestines,  and 
although  so  virulent  and  rapid  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  unaccompanied  by  suffering, 
owing  to  the  intense  torpor  which 
quickly  supervenes  and  continues  to  the 
end.  This  is  the  disease  with  which  it 
is  proposed  to  exterminate  the  rabbits 
in  Australia,  for  it  affects  no  other  ani¬ 
mals  about  a  farm,  and  fowls,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  be  protected.  Horses, 
dogs,  sheep,  and  man  present  no  attrac¬ 
tions  to  this  microbe.  Rabbits  or  fowls, 
or  bouillon  made  of  their  flesh,  serve 
best  to  satisfy  its  appetite. 

Proceeding  now  to  another  chamber, 
and  passing  within  measurable  distance 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  glanders,  and  many 
kinds  of  disease,  we  draw  up  before  the 
deadly  Bacillus  amthracis.  This  is  the 
splenic  fever  of  cattle,  the  wool-sorters’ 
disease,  and  malignant  pustules  in  man, 
a  truly  terrible  scourge.  An  innocent¬ 
looking  gelatine,  about  two  inches  deep, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube.  A 
curious  growth  penetrates  the  centre, 
spreading  at  the  top.  This  growth  is 
an  artificial  cultivation  of  these  deadly 
microbes.  On  examining  the  blood  of 
an  animal  after  death  from  inoculation 
with  a  trace  of  such  cultivation,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  under  the  microscope  are  very 
different  to  the  tiny  dots  of  chollra  des 
poules.  Here  we  find  comparatively 
large  rods,  or  bacilli,  which  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  contain  bright  oval 
bodies  or  spores,  and  which  lie  to  all 
appearance  like  peas  in  a  pod.  These 
spores  have  an  extraordinary  vitality, 
and  are  intensely  virulent.  They  were 
found  to  resist  the  ordinary  methtos  for 
destroying  microbes  by  heat,  but  Profes- 
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sor  Tyndall  devised  a  plan  for  killing 
them  by  discontinuous  heating.  The 
spores  in  the  intervals  between  the  heat¬ 
ings  sprout  into  rods,  and  these  perish 
at  the  next  boiling,  before  they  have 
time  to  develop  spores.  After  three  or 
four  boilings  all  vitality  has  thus  been 
destroyed.  So  tenacious  are  the  spores 
of  life  that  they  can  exist  in  the  air,  and 
multiply  on  any  suitable  material  on 
which  they  may  fall,  and  so  retain  their 
virulence  forever.  If  buried  under¬ 
ground  in  the  carcass  of  an  animal,  the 
earth-worms  bring  them  to  the  surface 
again,  when  they  begin  another  round 
of  destruction  by  impregnating  the  grass 
where  cattle  are  grazing. 

For  a  long  time  this  terrible  organism 
resisted  all  efforts  to  bring  it  under  hu¬ 
man  control,  but  after  much  labor  Pas¬ 
teur  succeeded  in  mastering  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  finally  in  forcing  it  to  redeem 
its  evil  past  by  becoming  a  prophylaxy 
to  save  life  in  future.  By  taking  it  in 
the  rod  stage  of  its  development,  he 
kept  it  there  in  a  temperature  which 
favored  its  existence  and  even  its  multi¬ 
plication  by  division,  but  which  wks  not 
sufficient  to  further  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spores.  At  a  temperature  of 
42“  or  43''  C.  the  microbe  produces  no 
spores  ;  therefore,  in  contact  with  pure 
air,  he  could  maintain  a  culture  deprived 
of  all  spores.  In  some  weeks  the  crop 
dies  ;  for,  being  rendered  sporeless  by 
this  enforced  method  of  development, 
it  is  easily  destroyed  ;  but  previous  to 
extinction  it  can  be  restored  to  virulence 
again  by  a  return  to  favoring  conditions. 
Hence,  although  the  microbes  of  an¬ 
thrax  and  cholera  des  poules  have  widely 
different  characteristics,  Pasteur  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  vaccine  of  both 
by  studying  their  capabilities,  and  mak* 
ing  them  respond  to  his  will.  For  days 
before  he  gained  the  power  of  making 
the  Bacillus  anthracis  live  and  multiply 
without  the  production  of  spores,  he  was 
seen  going  about  deeply  absorbed,  and 
with  “  the  face  of  a  great  discovery.” 

So  soon  as  this  great  discovery  was 
made  known,  Pasteur  was  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  vaccine,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  had  vaccinated  33,- 
550  animals.  The  following  year  the 
number  amounted  to  399,102,  and  the 
next  (1883)  to  500,000  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses. 


In  the  course  of  tis  researches  on  the 
Bacillus  anthracis^  he  found  that  fowls 
were  proof  agair  it  the  disease.  He 
might  inoculate  th  m  with  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  poison,  and  they  were  absolutely 
unaffected  by  it.  He  resolved  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  mys.er  ,  and  found  that  the 
natural  temperat  e  of  the  fowl  was  too 
high  to  favor  the  life  of  the  microbe, 
but  by  placing  the  feet  of  the  fowl  in 
cold  water  he  brought  down  its  temper¬ 
ature  to  the  level  favorable  to  the  mi¬ 
crobe,  and  immediately  rendered  it  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  disease.  Thus  the  hen  sick¬ 
ened  and  died,  while  the  microbe  throve 
and  lived.  But  he  could  also  reverse 
the  conditions,  and  by  taking  the  hen 
out  of  the  cold  bath  and  putting  it  into 
hot  blankets,  and  raising  its  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  fowl  recovered  and  the  microbe 
died  !  He  could  cause  either  of  them 
to  live  or  die  at  will. 

In  artificially  cultivating  the  various 
microbes  of  disease,  it  is  necessary  to 
isolate  them  from  all  surrounding  tissue, 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  vibrios  of 
putrefaction  which  fill  the  air.  Hence 
every  instrument  used  is  constantly 
passed  through  a  flame  ;  every  student 
blows  his  own  glass  bulbs  at  the  moment 
they  are  wanted  ;  the  air  has  to  be 
sterilized  ;  and  all  this  done  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  atmosphere  of  the  place.  To 
lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  necessity 
for  minute  attention  to  detail  is  to  undo 
everything.  The  difficulties  of  the  work 
can  be  imagined  when  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic  micro  organisms  are  consid¬ 
ered.  There  are  the  false  as  well  as  the 
tiue  to  deal  with  ;  and  while  some 
closely  resemble  each  other,  others  are 
widely  different,  with  their  features  as 
clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  the  shrubs 
and  trees  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Pasteur  has  di¬ 
vided  them  into  two  great  classes,  the 
A^iobies  and  the  Ana^robies  ;  those 
which  require  oxygen  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  those  which  live  without  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  are  even  killed  by  its  presence. 
Each  has  its  own  mission  to  fulfil,  work¬ 
ing  always  independently,  yet  ever  in 
concert.  When  the  pathogenic  parasite 
has  slain  its  victim,  then  the  vibrio  of 
putrefaction  begins  its  work.  In  its 
capacity  of  nature’s  scavenger  it  clears 
the  dead  away,  or  rather  transmutes  the 
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dead  body  into  other  elements,  which 
in  their  turn  are  essential  to  life  again. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  the 
technique  of  ferments,  it  is  necessary  at 
this  point  to  go  back  to  the  genesis  of 
micro-biological  research,  to  pick  up  the 
link  which  connects  the  yeasts  of  every¬ 
day  life  with  the  ferments  of  human  dis¬ 
ease.  A  yeast  and  a  ferment  signify  the 
same  thing,  and,  as  a  zyme  also  means 
a  ferment,  the  term  zymotic  has  arisen 
to  express  a  certain  class  of  diseases. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  garret 
experiments,  when  laboratories  generally 
did  not  receive  the  same  recognition 
they  do  now,  that  the  battle  of  the  fer¬ 
ments  raged  round  the  brewer’s  vat. 
The  chemical  changes  effected  in  the 
wort  by  the  presence  of  the  j  east  were 
well  known  to  the  principals  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  car¬ 
bonic  gas  was  disengaged,  that  the  sugar 
disappeared,  and  that  alcohol  was  left  in 
its  place.  Cagniard-Latour  was  the 
first  to  offer  the  true  explanation,  that 
the  alteration  was  due  to  the  vegetation 
and  life  of  the  yeast ;  but  this  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Liebig,  until  Pasteur  stepped 
in,  and,  upsetting  Liebig,  gave  experi¬ 
mental  authority  to  Latour,  and  cleared 
the  road  for  the  future.  But  apart  from 
this  immediate  question  many  others 
arose,  and  it  remained  for  Pasteur  to 
prove  that  ferments  could  come  on  the 
top  of  ferments  ;  that  there  was  not  one 
ferment,  but  many  ferments — some  very 
destructive— which  were  carried  ever)- 
where  in  the  dust  of  the  air.  Why  did 
the  beer  go  bad  ?  was  the  great  question 
to  be  solved;  and 'this  was  solved  by 
Pasteur.  He  pointed  out  to  the  brew¬ 
ers  that  if  they  examined  their  yeast 
under  the  microscope  they  would  find 
not  only  the  true  torula  they  desired, 
but  a  variety  of  other  micro-organisms 
mixed  with  it  which  they  did  not  desire, 
for  they  were  the  enemies  of  beer. 
Again,  if  they  allowed  the  wort  to  stand 
too  long  after  cooling,  and  examined  it 
under  the  microscope,  they  would  find 
it  swarming  with  innumerable  moulds, 
which  would  do  much  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  yeast  as  soon  as  it 
was  added.  Further,  if  the  yeast  had 
done  its  work  properly,  and  the  wort 
had  become  transformed  into  pure  fer¬ 
mented  ale,  once  more  it  was  apt  to  go 


bad,  look  cloudy,  and  emit  a  disagree¬ 
able  smell.  This  again  was  disease,  or, 
in  other  words,  putrefaction,  caused  by 
the  bacteria  which  reached  the  substance 
from  the  infected  walls  of  the  brewery 
and  from  the  air  around. 

As  soon  as  these  questions  were  set¬ 
tled  and  those  deep  mysteries  were 
solved,  an  intelligent  brewer  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
his  brewery  was  little  better  than  a  dis¬ 
ease  manufactory,  and  determined  to 
pull  the  old  place  to  pieces,  and  begin 
again  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Pasteur.  He  built  not  only  a  new  brew¬ 
ery,  but  in  connection  with  it  a  great 
laboratory,  which  he  adorned  with  a 
bust  of  Pasteur,  and,  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  an  eminent  chemist,  placed  him 
in  charge  of  the  stronghold  with  a  com¬ 
plete  batterie  de  guerre. 

All  dark  holes  and  mouldy  corners 
were  now  things  of  the  past — swept  away 
before  the  broom  of  Pasteur.  The  air 
everywhere  was  sweet  and  clean,  and 
kept  so  cool  that  germs  could  not  live 
among  the  icicles  which  hung  around. 
Only  sterilized  air  was  allowed  to  reach 
the  wort,  and  this  was  attained  by  forc¬ 
ing  it  through  tubes  heated  in  a  furnace 
and  then  cooled  by  passing  over  ice. 
This  machine  for  oxidizing  the  wort 
was  designed  by  M.  Velten  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  another  brewer  who  had  studied 
under  Pasteur.  In  former  days  the 
temperature  of  the  wort  was  usually  as¬ 
certained  by  the  rough-and-ready  method 
of  plunging  in  the  hand.  No  longer 
was  this  permitted,  for  the  hand  was 
now  perceived  to  be  an  instrument  for 
inoculating  the  brew  with  inimical 
germs.  Thermometers  were  brought 
into  use  at  every  stage,  and  were  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  chemist,  while  sitting 
in  his  office,  could  tell  the  temperatuic 
in  the  kilns,  and  could  control  it  during 
the  day.  Over  every  vat  hung  a  chart, 
recording  the  progress  of  the  living 
yeast. 

In  addition  to  the  chemical  labor¬ 
atory,  a  physiological  laboratory  was  es¬ 
tablished,  with  a  distinguished  physiol¬ 
ogist  to  preside  over  this  department, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  beer 
diseases.  Thus,  with  a  model  brewery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  experimental 
brewery  on  the  other,  Herr  Jacobsen 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
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the  light  of  the  present,  while  studying 
the  errors  of  the  past.  His  great  labor¬ 
atory  soon  became  a  scientific  centre,  a 
school  for  the  study  of  Ferments.  In 
the  experimental  brewery  the  physiolo¬ 
gist  could  artificially  cultivate  every 
known  beer  disease,  and  brew  the  worst 
possible  beer.  By  regulating  the  tem¬ 
perature,  he  could  encourage  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  my  coder  ms  and  crypto¬ 
gams,  and  watch,  under  the  microscope, 
their  action  in  the  field-  Sometimes 
three  different  enemies  would  give  battle 
to  each  other,  with  the  usual  result  that 
the  strongest  survived  while  the  weaker 
went  to  the  wall. 

The  method  of  isolating,  naming,  and 
classifying  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisia 
was  due  to  the  naturalist  Dr.  Hansen,  a 
devoted  worker  in  this  laboratory.  He 
found  a  variety  of  yeasts,  and  succeeded 
in  cultivating  from  one  pure  and  healthy 
cell  a  new  race,  which  increased  and 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity  in  the 
wort,  and  has  since  supplanted  through¬ 
out  Europe  the  old  and  deteriorated 
yeast  which  had  descended  to  us  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  this  way, 
under  the  presiding  genius  of  Herr 
Jacobsen,  a  perfect  brewery  rose  up, 
owing  its  birth  and  origin  to  the  small 
experimental  brewery  attached  to  the 
laboratory  of  Pasteur  in  the  early  years 
of  his  life.  His  object  was  not  alone 
the  brewing  of  sound  beer,  but  the 
spread  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  then 
little  understood. 

About  the  same  time  that  Jacobsen 
was  reforming  the  art  of  brewing,  and 
establishing  his  brewery  on  Pasteur’s 
principles,  another  man  in  another  part 
of  the  world  had  also  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  “  ses  6tudes  sur  la  bi^re,” 
and  was  endeavoring  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  surgery.  Sir  Joseph  (then 
Mr.)  Lister,  of  Edinburgh,  recognized 
the  conditions  which  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  might  cause  his  patients  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  septic  bacteria  in  the  air. 
A  whole  skin  and  sound  health  were 
certainly  the  most  powerful  barriers 
against  disease  ;  but  under  a  surgical 
operation  the  blood  and  tissues  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  ;  and  if  that  air  were 
impure  and  disease-laden — as  was  inevi¬ 
table  in  the  hospitals  of  the  day — then 
the  cause  and  effect  were  certain.  Like 
the  scientific  brewer,  therefore,  he  never 


rested  until  he  found  a  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  unseen  enemies  around  ; 
and,  by  discovering  the  proper  antisep¬ 
tics  for  local  application,  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  reform  in  the 
whole  field  of  surgical  and  hospital  prac¬ 
tice.  His  patients  no  longer  died  of 
pyaemia,  and  those  other  subtle  forms 
of  blood-poisoning  which  every  surgeon 
had  reason  to  dread.  Hitherto  he  knew 
not  whence  the  stroke  came.  Even 
after  the  most  trivial  operation  fever 
would  set  in,  and  all  efforts  would  be 
rendered  fruitless  before  the  unknown, 
the  all-powerful,  active  Ferment,  living 
on  the  blood-cells,  and  undermining 
the  strength,  till  resistance  was  no  longer 
possible.  Now  he  knew  that  his  own 
hands,  the  instruments  used,  the  very 
air,  were  carriers  of  disease.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  hospital  of  the  day, 
like  the  brewery  of  old,  is  no  longer  a 
mere  disease  manufactory.  The  air  is 
no  longer  close  and  fetid,  but  all  is  fresh 
and  clean.  Every  instrument  used  in 
a  surgical  operation  is  taken  from  its 
carbolized  bath  with  catbolized  fingers 
at  the  moment  required.  All  dressings, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  an  opera¬ 
tion,  are  sterilized  by  antiseptics.  In 
this  way  the  patients  are  “  Listerized,” 
to  use  a  hospital  term,  just  as  beer  and 
wine  are  nowadays  ”  Pasteurized,”  to 
use  a  trade  term — which  means  that,  by 
their  respective  methods,  they  are  sealed 
against  the  entrance  of  the  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Not  only  has  the  surgeon  profited  by 
Pasteur’s  teaching,  but  so  has  the  physi¬ 
cian  in  every  department  of  medicine, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  Mater¬ 
nity  Charities  of  Europe,  where  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  truly  appalling.  In  Denmark 
all  midwives  have  been  taken  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  They  are  bound 
by  the  most  rigid  rules  to  report  all 
cases  of  puerperal  fever,  and  are  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  neglect  of  any  of  the  an¬ 
tiseptic  precautions  laid  down.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  perfect 
hospitals  of  this  kind  is  that  which  is 
supported  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Cath¬ 
erine,  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  carefully  regulated 
in  the  world,  and  forms  no  mean  par¬ 
allel  to  the  advanced  aryd  perfect  brew¬ 
ery  of  Copenhagen. 

”  The  present  hospital  is  an  old  build- 
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ing,  converted  and  reorganized  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  modern  sanitary  science, 
and  since  1878  has  been  considerably 
enlarged.  There  were  separate  rooms 
for  every  patient,  and  careful  provision 
was  made  for  isolating  the  various  sec¬ 
tions,  so  that  no  germs  of  disease  could 
be  carried  from  one  part  to  another. 
The  keys  of  communication  were  only 
permitted  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
and  even  the  domestic  offices  were  shut 
off  by  locked  doors.  “  Warmth  and 
adequate  ventilation  were  kept  up  by 
stoves  and  furnaces,  and  so  managed 
that  the  air  could  be  constantly  changed 
by  an  arrangement  of  dues.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  hospital  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness  was  observed.  As  soon  as 
a  room  became  vacant  it  was  at  once 
stripped,  and  a  series  of  water  jets 
turned  on  to  flush  the  walls  and  floors, 
which  were  made  of  mosaic  and  con¬ 
crete.  As  the  floors  sloped  toward  a 
drain  or  gutter,  which  carried  the  fluid 
away  at  once,  the  surface  of  the  con¬ 
crete  soon  dried  and  was  then  perfectly 
clean.  Every  apartment  and  corridor 
was  furnished  with  its  water  supply  of 
this  kind,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance 
it  could  be  made  instantly  available  in 
case  of  fire. 

“  Every  inspectress,  midwife,  and 
nurse  was  enveloped  in  a  spotless  white 
wrapper,  and  the  medical  men  wore 
wrappers  over  their  clothes  during  oper¬ 
ations  or  hospital  visits.  The  antisep¬ 
tic  system  was  carried  out  in  the  minut¬ 
est  detail,  so  as  to  shut  out  as  far  as 
possible  all  chance  of  disease  germs 
gaining  admittance. 

"  Across  the  gardens  were  the  latrines 
for  the  domestics,  and,  some  distance 
away  from  these  on  the  same  side,  the 
laundries.  The  conduct  of  these  laun¬ 
dries  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
antiseptic  system.  All  soiled  linen  and 
other  washing  materials  were  first  soaked 
in  tubs  of  disinfecting  fluid,  and  then 
passed  on  through  different  rooms  for 
drying  and  pressing,  etc.,  until  they 
were  ready  for  the  linen  store  again. 
Each  laundry-woman  had  her  assigned 
duties,  and  had  a  room  allotted  to  her 
near  her  work. 

“  As  a  result  of  this  careful  manage¬ 
ment  I  learned  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  had  been  only  one  death 
from^  puerperal  fever  in  the  whole  estab- 
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lishment,  and  this  was  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  was  brought  ill  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  died  three  days  after  deliv¬ 
ery.”  * 

If  few  hospitals  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  have  attained  the 
sanitary  perfection  of  this  private  char¬ 
ity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
hospitals  have  reaped  mure  or  less  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  antiseptics.  Deaths  from  pyaemia 
are  scarcely  known  even  in  the  most 
crowded  military  hospitals  during  war, 
and  the  mortality  from  puerperal  fever 
and  other  forms  of  blood-poisoning  has 
everywhere  diminished. 

Hydrophobia. 

We  have  so  far  seen  how  Pasteur  and 
his  assistants  have  been  able  to  isolate 
and  cultivate  the  microbe  of  fowl  chol¬ 
era,  the  bacilli  of  anthrax,  and  various 
other  diseases,  on  artificial  nutrient  ; 
but  now  we  are  to  see  what  he  makes  of 
a  disease  when  confronted  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  no  special  microbe  has  been 
found,  there  being  therefore  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  cultivating  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But,  although  no  microbe  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  connection  with  hydropho¬ 
bia,  it  is  in  all  probability  there.  The 
presumptive  evidence  of  its  existence  is 
so  strong  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  work,  and  is  in  fact  as  surely 
there — to  use  the  words  of  Pasteur — as 
there  are  stars  in  the  heavens  which 
have  never  been  seen.  If  two  brains 
are  brought  to  Pasteur,  the  one  rabid 
and  the  other  healthy,  he  is  able  to  tell 
at  once  by  microscopical  examination 
which  is  the  rabid  and  which  is  the 
healthy.  Both  show  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  molecular  granules,  but  those  in 
the  rabid  medulla  are  finer  and  more 
numerous,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  mi¬ 
cro-organism  of  extreme  tenuity,  in 
shape  neither  a  bacillus  nor  a  diplococ- 
cus  ”  they  are  simplv  dots.”  Still, 
they  have  hitherto  defied  all  efforts  at 
cultivation  outside  the  living  body,  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  has  made  the  study 
of  hydrophobia  so  terrible,  and  so 
fraught  with  personal  danger. 

Day  after  day  Pasteur,  with  his  de- 
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voted  assistants,  Chamberland,  Roux, 
and  Thuillier,*  pursued  their  investiga¬ 
tions  under  the  dash  and  glitter  of  the 
rabid  eye,  with  the  frightful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  sharp,  short,  rabid  bark 
and  general  fury  of  the  animal.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  stimulated  onward  by 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  their  goal — 
sometimes  discouraged  by  receding  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  away  ;  but  after  sleep¬ 
less,  haunted  nights  and  days,  after 
months  and  years  of  ceaseless  toil,  the 
battle  was  won,  with  the  happy  result 
that  man,  as  well  as  animals,  could  be 
saved  from  the  most  awful  of  all  con¬ 
templated  deaths.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  investigations  all  that  Pasteur  could 
hope  for  was  to  protect  dogs  from  the 
disease  by  inoculation,  and  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  save  man  ;  but  now  the  method 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  one  can  be 
equally  well  applied  to  the  other,  and 
serve  as  a  protective  until  the  ideal  plan 
can  be  realized,  of  stamping  out  the  dis¬ 
ease  altogether  by  prevention. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Pas¬ 
teur  found  that  the  saliva  of  the  mad 
dog  did  not  always  give  rise  to  rabies, 
and  that  the  more  virulent  matter  was 
seated  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Both  forms  of  rabies,  “  furious"  and 
“  dumb”  rabies,  arise  from  the  same 
virus  ;  but  experimentally  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  "furious”  from  “dumb”  rabies, 
and,  inversely,  "dumb”  from  "furi¬ 
ous”  rabies. 

In  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals  the  virus  is 
found  associated  with  various  micro-organ¬ 
isms,  and  the  inoculations  of  this  saliva  can 
give  rise  to  death  in  one  of  three  modes  : 

(a)  By  a  new  microbe  described  as  "  the 
microbe  of  saliva.” 

(i)  By  excessive  development  of  pus. 

(e)  By  rabies. 

The  medulla  oblongata  of  human  beings,  as 
also  that  of  all  animals  who  have  died  of 
hydrophobia,  is  always  virulent. 

Rabies  communicated  by  intravenous  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  virus  very  often  exhibits  characters 
which  differ  considerably  from  those  of  furious 
rabies  supervening  upon  a  bite,  or  after  trephin¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  cases  of  silent 
madness  have  passed  unobserved.  In  such 
cases  of  rabies,  which  could  be  termed  spina/, 
early  paralysis  is  a  common  symptom,  while 
the  habitual  fury  and  rabid  barks  are  absent  or 
rare  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  frightful  itching 


•  Louis  Thuillier  went  out  to  Egypt,  where 
cholera  was  raging.  His  object  was  to  study 
the  disease,  but  he  took  the  infection  and  died. 
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of  the  skin  is  at  times  a  marked  phenome¬ 
non.* 

Experiments  show  that  after  inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  into  the  blood  system, 
the  spinal  marrow  is  the  region  first  at¬ 
tacked,  the  virus  locating  itself  and 
multiplying  there  before  spreading  to 
other  parts.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1884, 
about  the  fourth  year  of  Pasteur’s  study, 
he  was  able  to  communicate  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  : — 

The  virus  of  rabies  carried  from  the  dog  to 
the  monkey,  and  subsequently  from  monkey 
to  monkey,  grows  weaker  at  each  passage. 
After  the  virulence  has  thus  diminished  by 
several  passages  through  monkeys,  if  the  virus 
be  carried  back  to  the  dog,  the  rabbit,  or  the 
guinea-pig,  it  still  remains  attenuated.  In 
other  words,  the  virulence  does  not  go  back  at 
one  bound  to  the  degree  it  had  in  the  dog, 
d  rag-e  des  rsus,  affected  with  ordinary  or  street 
madness.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  successive 
passages  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  and  from 
guinea-pig  to  guinea  pig,  increase  the  virulence 
of  rabies  virus.  This  exalted  virulence  comes 
to  a  fixed  maximum  in  the  rabbit.  If  now 
transferred  to  the  dog  it  remains  exalted,  and 
shows  itself  to  be  much  more  intensely  viru¬ 
lent  than  the  virus  of  ordinary  street  rabies. 
So  great  is  this  acquired  virulence  that  the  new 
virus  injected  into  the  blood  system  of  a  dog 
unfailingly  gives  rise  to  mortal  madness. 
...  A  logical  application  of  the  results 
just  indicated  gives  us  the  means  of  easily 
rendering  dogs  refractory  to  rabies,  for  we  can 
now  prepare,  and  keep  at  our  disposal,  a  series 
of  attenuated  viruses  of  different  strength, 
some  not  mortal,  preserving  the  animal  econ¬ 
omy  against  the  ill  effecis  of  more  active  ones, 
and  these  latter  against  the  effects  of  mortal 
ones. 

In  all  Pasteur’s  experiments  the  great 
object  aimed  at  was  to  And  a  means  of 
rendering  the  period  of  incubation  a 
certainty.  In  the  natural  condition  of 
things  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  incubation  period  of  rabies  in  dogs, 
or  hydrophobia  in  man.  The  world  is 
full  of  traditions  about  the  disease  de¬ 
veloping  months  or  years  after  the  bite. 
Pasteur  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
definite  period  of  incubation,  where  the 
saliva  of  the  mad  dog  entered  the  ve¬ 
nous  system  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  a 
large  dose  of  the  poison  entered,  the 
incubation  would  be  short  ;  if  a  small 
quantity  entered,  it  might  become  local¬ 
ized  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  and  wither 
away,  or  it  might  on  a  more  favorable 
soil  slowly  and  surely  work  its  way  and 
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develop  into  madness  months  later. 
How  to  produce  artificial  certainty  out 
of  natural  uncertainty  was  the  difficulty  ; 
and  this  at  last  he  overcame.  By  inoc¬ 
ulating  rabbits  directly  into  the  brain 
with  the  spinal  marrow  of  an  ordinary 
road  dog,  he  found  the  disease  was  gen¬ 
erally  fatal  on  the  fifteenth  day.  But  if 
another  rabbit  were  inoculated  from 
that,  a  third  from  the  second,  and  so 
on,  the  period  of  incubation  would  grad¬ 
ually  diminish  with  the  increasing  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  'poison.  When  the  number 
of  passages  reached  the  twenty-fifth 
rabbit  the  period  of  incubation  was  short¬ 
ened  down  to  eight  days,  and  remained 
at  that  for  the  next  twenty-five  passages, 
when  it  was  further  reduced  to  seven 
days.  At  the  ninetieth  passage  the 
maximum  of  virulence  was  attained  with 
the  corresponding  incubation  of  seven 
days,  and  with  a  certainty  which  could 
be  rendered  absolute,  by  preserving  the 
rabbits  in  perfect  health,  and  by  taking 
them  at  a  uniform  age,  that  of  six 
months. 

Matters  thus  having  reached  a  state 
of  great  perfection,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  M.  Falli^res,  the  Minister 
of  Instruction,  in  June  r884,  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  researches  on  La  Rage. 
The  report  issued  afterward  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  commission  was  highly  satisfactory. 
It  stated  that  twenty-three  vaccinated 
dogs  were  bitten  by  ordinary  mad  dogs, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  had  taken 
rabies.  On  the  other  hand,  within  two 
months  after  the  bites,  sixty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  control  dogs  similarly  bit¬ 
ten  had  taken  the  disease. 

In  the  following  year  r885,  early  in 
July,  the  exciting  moment  arrived  when 
Pasteur  was  to  try  his  prophylaxis  for 
the  first  time  on  a  human  being.  When 
sitting  in  his  private  room,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  avenue  leading  up  to  his  labor¬ 
atory  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  three  peasants 
who  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Al¬ 
sace  suddenly  presented  themselves  be¬ 
fore  him.  One,  Theodore  Vone,  had 
been  bitten  on  the  arm  by  his  own  dog, 
which  was  mad.  The  other  was  a  boy, 
Joseph  Meister,  nine  years  old,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  the  same  dog  in  fourteen 
different  places  in  the  hands,  legs,  and 
thighs.  The  third  person  belonging  to 
this  group  of  pioneers  was  the  mother 
of  the  boy,  and  had  not  been  bitten. 


Their  faith  was  perfect,  simple,  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  Pasteur  could  save  dogs,  why 
could  he  not  therefore  save  human 
beings  ?  There  was  no  reason  known  to 
science  why  the  method  should  not  be 
equally  well  applied  to  human  beings. 
Medical  friends  were  quickly  summoned 
to  consider  the  case,  and  all  agreed  that 
the  man  was  in  no  danger,  his  wounds 
being  only  contused,  therefore  he  might 
go  home,  but  the  boy  was  most  certainly 
doomed  to  die  from  hydrophobia.  The 
mother  urged  her  entreaties,  and  Pas¬ 
teur,  not  without  deep  emotion,  directed 
the  operations  of  Drs.  Grancher  and 
Vulpian. 

On  July  6,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  boy  received  his  fist  inocu¬ 
lation  into  the  right  hypochondrium  of 
a  fluid  containing  the  marrow  of  a  rab¬ 
bit  which  had  died  rabid  fifteen  days  be¬ 
fore.  The  virus  of  this  marrow  had  be¬ 
come  weakened  by  drying  in  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  fifteen 
days.  It  is  never  exposed  to  the  free 
atmosphere,  where  it  would  certainly 
undergo  decomposition,  but  it  is  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  jar  with  a  cotton-wool  stop¬ 
per  at  the  mouth,  and  a  cotton-wool 
stopper  at  an  aperture  below,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  air  to  pass  through  filtered  and 
pure.  In  order  to  keep  the  air  dry 
some  caustic  potash  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jar. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the 
approach  was  made  from  the  weaker  to 
the  more  intense  virulence,  each  succes¬ 
sive  inoculation  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  original  virus  of  the  rabid 
dog,  then  passing  onward  to  the  still 
more  intense  virulence  of  the  mad  rab¬ 
bit  : 


July  6,  8  r.M. 

“  7,  9  A.M. 

“  7,  6  r.M. 

“  8,  9  A.w. 

••  8.  6  r.M. 

“  9.  II  A.M. 

**  lo,  II  A.M. 
**  II,  II  A.M. 
**  It,  II  A.M. 
**  13,  II  A.M. 

**  14,  II  A.M. 

“  15,  II  A.M. 

“  16,  II  A.M. 


Marrow  of  ^une  34,  i.t.,  is  dayt  old. 


Marrow  of 


;ui. 


»3. 

«5. 

ay. 

«9, 

I, 

3. 

5. 

y. 

9. 

II, 

13. 

IS, 


With  a  view  to  test  and  follow  the  de¬ 
grees  of  virulence  inoculated  into  the 
boy,  two  fresh  rabbits  were  also  inocu¬ 
lated  into  the  brain  with  every  one  of 
the  above  marrows.  This  brought  out 
the  following  points  ;  the  marrows  in¬ 
oculated  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and 
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loth  of  July  were  not  virulent,  for  the 
rabbits  also  inoculated  with  them  did 
not  become  mad.  Those  marrows  used 
on  the  nth,  12th,  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
of  July  were  all  virulent  in  ascending 
progression.  The  rabbits  inoculated 
from  the  marrows  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
of  July  took  rabies  after  seven  days’  in¬ 
cubation  ;  those  inoculated  from  the 
marrows  of  the  12th  and  14th  after  eight 
days  ;  those  from  the  nth  of  July  after 
fifteen  days. 

Joseph  Meisterhad  therefore  been  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  most  powerful  rabies 
virus,  namely,  the  virus  of  the  ordinary 
mad  dog,  strengthened  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  through  rabbits— a  vi¬ 
rus  giving  rabies  to  rabbits  after  seven 
days’  incubation,  and  to  dogs  after  eight 
or  ten  days  only. 

Pasteur  considers  that  when  once  the 
state  of  immunity  has  been  reached, 
there  is  no  danger  attaching  to  the  in¬ 
oculation  in  any  quantity  of  the  most 
powerful  virus.  The  only  consequence 
is  simply  to  consolidate  the  refractory 
state.  It  is  now  three  years  ago  since 
all  this  happened,  and  the  boy  Meister 
lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

Soon  after  this,  people  came  trooping 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  in¬ 
oculated.  The  avenue  was  crowded 
with  picturesque  groups,  solemn,  anx¬ 
ious.  merry,  and  light-hearted,  all  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn.  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  April,  Pasteur  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  had  inoculated  688  persons  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  and  thirty-eight  who  had 
been  bitten  by  mad  wolves.  The  whole 
of  the  former  did  well,  save  one,  Louise 
Pelletier,  aged  10,  who  was  frightfully 
bitten  and  torn  about  the  head,  and 
came  practically  too  late,  thirty-seven 
days  after  the  accident  Her  wounds 
were  discharging  pus  and  blood  when 
she  came,  and  there  was  little  hope  from 
the  first  of  her  recovery.  Of  the  thirty- 
eight  wolf- bitten  Russians,  only  three 
died.  The  incubation  period  after 
wolf-bites  is  shorter  than  that  after  dog- 
bites,  and  the  death-rate  is  very  much 
higher.  When  Pasteur  [had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  virulence  of  the 
brain  of  one  of  the  Russians  who  had 
died,  he  found  the  virus  to  be  sensibly 
of  the  same  strength  as  that  of  the  rabid 
dog,  the  only  difference  lying  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bites. 


According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  of  Police  the  average  number  of 
deaths  formerly  from  hydrophobia  in 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  was  i  in  6. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  October 
(1886)  no  fewer  than  2,490  persons  had 
received  the  preventive  treatment  at  the 
Rue  d’Ulm.  Out  of  these  1,726  were 
French,  of  whom  10  died,  bringing  the 
average  to  i  in  170. 

When  Pasteur  and  Dr.  Grancher 
found  that  one  of  the  Russians  had  died 
while  under  treatment,  and  that  the 
other  two  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
they  feared  that  the  sixteen  still  going 
through  the  process  might  also  succumb. 
They  therefore  determined  to  repeat  the 
treatment  in  their  cases,  and  even  to 
subject  them  to  a  third  course,  bringing 
them  up  to  the  strongest  virus  each  time. 
This  has  since  been  called  the  “  inten¬ 
sive”  treatment,  and  it  proved  perfectly 
successful  on  the  sixteen  wolf-bitten 
Russians. 

Since  these  days  the  scene  of  opera¬ 
tions  has  changed  to  the  Rue  Vauquelin, 
where  temporary  buildings  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Pasteur  by 
a  never-failing  grant  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  the  savant’s  little  pri¬ 
vate  den  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm,  a  series  of 
apartments  are  devoted  to  the  use  cf 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
come  streaming  in  every  day  from  ten 
o’clock  till  one  to  be  inoculated.  Here 
nothing  is  asked,  everything  is  given, 
even  to  the  most  generous  and  kind  at¬ 
tention.  In  summer  a  basket  of  cherries 
is  always  available  for  children  who  are 
terrified  and  cry.  In  winter  a  good  deal 
is  done  with  Iranbons.  In  the  surgery 
the  wounds  are  daily  dressed  by  able  as¬ 
sistants.  The  care  taken  and  methods 
adopted  are  most  interesting  to  watch  ; 
for  everything  is  done  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  precision  and  minute  attention  to 
detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  patients  to  bring  a  letter  from  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  veterinary  surgeon  certifying  that 
the  dog  which  bit  them  was  really  mad. 
Their  wounds  are  then  examined,  and  if 
only  contused  and  the  skin  not  broken, 
they  are  sent  home  without  treatment. 
Those  who  have  been  bitten  through  the 
skin  have  their  names  registered  in  a 
book,  with  dates  and  full  particulars. 
New-comers  are  placed  in  the  foreground 
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by  the  assistant,  whose  duty  it  is  to  copper  and  neutralized  directly.  All 
classify  them  according  to  the  series,  instruments  are  cleaned,  disinfected, 

He  keeps  a  list  of  the  names,  and  calls  and  sterilized  at  every  stage, 
them  out  in  the  proper  order  of  their  While  the  emplo>^s  are  thus  engaged 
turn.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  hall  the  in  clearing  up,  the  assistants  are  busy 
physician  in  charge  sits  behind  a  screen,  preparing  fresh  rabbits  for  future  use. 
and  beside  him  stands  an  assistant  in  Every  day  two  rabbits  are  placed  under 
front  of  a  high  table,  on  which  lies  a  chloroform,  and  inoculated  intracrani- 
tray  containing  the  series  of  wine-glasses,  ally  with  marrow  from  a  rabbit  which 
all  half  filled  with  the  gray-looking  fluid,  has  died  that  day.  In  seven  days  these 
ready  for  inoculation.  These  glasses  rabbits  will  show  signs  of  the  disease, 
are  each  covered  with  filter-paper,  to  ai  d  on  the  tenth  day  will  die  paralyzed, 
protect  the  fluid  from  the  bacteria  float-  One  rabbit  is  practically  sufficient  for 
ing  in  the  air,  and  each  one  is  labelled  the  supply,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  sec- 
with  the  date  of  the  marrow.  This  as-  ond  is  necessary  in  case  of  one  dying 
sistant  has  also  a  check  list  of  the  names  from  some  other  cause.  Hence  every 
called  out.  day  two  rabbits  die,  and  two  are  inocu- 

When  all  is  prepared,  and  the  first  name  latcd  with  a  portion  of  the  fresh  and 
is  called  out,  the  patient  presents  him-  most  virulent  spinal  cord, 
self  before  the  doctor  with  that  part  of  As  scon  as  these  rabbits  are  inocu- 
his  side  bared  which  is  ready  for  the  lated  the  remainder  of  the  cord  is  cut 
prick.  The  doctor  first  rubs  over  the  into  three  pieces,  and  suspended  in 
skin  a  disinfectant,  and  then,  taking  up  three  different  jars  dated  and  labelled, 
a  fold  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  building  on 
presses  in  the  needle  of  the  Pravaz  the  other  side  of  the  court,  and  placed 
syringe  which  has  been  handed  to  him  in  a  large  chamber  dedicated  to  this 
by  the  assistant.  Two  syringes  are  all  purpose. 

that  are  used,  except  in  cases  with  a  A  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
special  history.  The  needle  is  sterilized  regulates  the  temperature  day  and  night, 
every  time  it  is  used  by  being  passed  fii  St  In  connection  with  this  chamber  of 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  then  virus,  there  is  a  special  laboratory,  into 
pushed  through  the  filter-paper  into  the  which  no  human  being  is  allowed  to 
fluid,  and  finally  dipped  into  a  little  enter,  save  the  assistant  whose  duty  it 
vessel  of  boiling  oil.  It  is  de  rigueur  to  is  to  mix  the  marrows  with  the  bouillon 
begin  always  with  the  weakest  virus,  and  every  morning.  So  essential  is  it  to  ^ 

work  gradually  up  to  the  groups  requir-  keep  this  place  free  from  dust  that  the 
ing  the  strongest,  so  that  no  one  by  any  door  is  kept  just  sufficiently  ajar  to  al- 
chance  gets  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  low  the  assistant  to  pass  in  and  out. 
stronger  virus  than  he  is  previously  pre-  Here  he  has  to  take  xht  bouillon  from  its 
pared  for.  Those  persons  requiring  the  balloon  pipette  (flask  sealed  against  the 
intensive  treatment  have  to  come  again  bacteria  of  the  air),  and  the  marrow 
in  the  afternoon.  Since  the  double  or  from  the  drying  bottle,  and  pound  them 
intensive  treatment  was  first  used  in  the  together,  ever  and  anon  passing  his  glass 
case  of  the  wolf-bitten  Russians,  Pasteur  mortar  through  a  flame,  and  sterilizing 
has  made  it  still  more  rapid  for  ex-  everything  in  use  every  step  of  the  way. 
tremely  severe  cases,  and  with  perfect  The  wine-glasses  into  which  the  various 
success.  fluids  are  poured  are  all  labelled  and  ar- 

As  socn  as  the  patients  have  dispersed  ranged  in  proper  sequence,  and  are 
to  their  respective  homes  the  scene  im-  ready  for  use  only  at  the  moment 
mediately  changes,  for  the  assistants  and  when  the  people  are  assembling  who 
employes  at  once  begin  their  prepara-  are  to  receive  the  fluid  into  their 
tions  for  the  morrow.  One  man  takes  veins. 

to  pieces  the  syringes  which  have  just  Since  the  first  human  inoculation  was 
been  used,  burns  the  leathers,  disinfects  tried  with  so  much  success  on  the  boy 
the  metal  parts,  and  sends  them  to  the  Meister,  several  other  stations  have  been 
instrument-maker  to  be  remounted.  All  established,  and  the  combined  statistics 
cast-off  bandages  and  virulent  material  show  the  following  results  up  to  the  end 
are  thrown  into  a  tub  of  sulphate  of  of  February  1887  : — 
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Total 

Deaths.! 

Per^ 

1  City. 

number 

:ce*t- 

treated. 

1 

1 

'age. 

M.  Pasteur . 

1  Paris . 1 

1  leoao 

34 

1.15 

Dr,  Bu^ivid . 

Prince  Oldenburs. 

Warsaw . ! 

*4 

St.  PetenburK, 

i  *40 

3 

a.  14 

Dr,  Petermaua,... 

Moscow . 

I  tia 

3. 57 

Dr.  Gamalcia. ..  1 
Dr.  Burdach....  [ 

Odessa . 

1 

!  345 

IS 

3  «9 

Dr.  Cantani . I 

Dr.  Vestea . 1 

Naples . 

tS 

1 

Dr.  Ullmann . 

.Vienna . 

96 

!a.i4 

Dr.  Panclieiitky .. 

■  Sanian . 

i 

t 

i 

1  3.85« 

54 

i4-40 

Thus,  taking  all  cases  together,  inclusive  of 
wolf-bites,  and  inclusive  alto  of  those  patients 
who  died  while  treatment  was  in  progress,  we 
find  a  death-rate  of  1.40  per  cent.,  with  a  total 
of  54  deaths. — Suntr's  TaiUt. 

By  the  order  of  the  Pi6fet  de  Police, 
a  report  is  read  every  year  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  on  the  cases  of  hydrophobia 
which  have  occurred  in  the  preceding 
year  at  Paris  and  in  the  suburbs.  Dr. 
Dujardin  Beaumetz  who  takes  charge  of 
this  work,  mentions  in  his  report  on  the 
2nd  of  March  last  the  following  facts  : — 

“  In  1887,  306  persons  were  bitten  in 
Paris  and  the  suburbs  by  dogs  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  rabid,  and  these  306  persons 
underwent  Pastorienne  inoculations. 
Besides  these.  44  persons  bitten  also  by 
mad  dogs  neglected  to  have  themselves 
treated  at  the  laboratory  of  M.  Pasteur. 
Of  the  306  persons  treated,  only  2  died  ; 
while  of  the  44  others,  7  died  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  the  proportion  l^ing  thirty  times 
greater  than  in  the  first  case.”  Dr. 
Dujardin  Beaumetz  further  adds  that 
the  two  persons  who  died  after  their 
treatment  had  not  regularly  followed  the 
Clinique  (necessary  attendance),  the  one 
because  she  was  always  drunk,  the  other 
because  she  could  not  leave  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

These  facts  seemed  so  remarkable  to 
the  Council  of  Hygiene  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  all 
the  papers,  and  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  encourage  -  persons  bitten  to 
apply  for  treatment  at  the  laboratory  of 
M.  Pasteur. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind  is.  What  takes  place  when 
the  virus  enters  the  blood  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is  still  based  on  mere  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  has  not  yet  taken  definite 
shape  in  the  higher  regions  of  fact.  It 


is  not  because  our  knowledge  is  too 
limited  that  the  question  remains  unan¬ 
swered,  but  because  the  inquiry  has 
branched  off  in  many  directions,  and 
may  be  equally  well  explained  by  the 
researches  of  the  physiologist,  the  biol¬ 
ogist,  and  the  naturalist.  With  regard 
to  the  yeast  plant,  we  know  that  its  nour¬ 
ishment  is  derived  from  the  sugar  in  the 
barley,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the 
sugar  effects  a  chemical  change  which  is 
favorable  to  the  beer,  but  inimical  to 
the  life  of  the  organism,  which  dies  not 
alone  because  the  sugar  has  come  to  an 
end,  but  because  alcohol  has  come  into 
existence.  In  seeking  life  it  produces  a 
substance — alcohol — which  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  its  career,  and  so  seals  its  own 
fate.  To  add  fresh  yeast  after  fermen¬ 
tation  has  taken  place  would  be  useless 
— the  necessary  soil  is  not  there,  and 
therefore  the  seed  cannot  grow.  When 
vaccine  lymph  or  cow-pox  is  inoculated 
into  the  human  blood,  it  is  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  living  organism  will 
find  and  exhaust  a  certain  material  in 
the  blood  which  is  favorable  to  the  life 
of  the  more  deadly  small  pox.  But  if 
that  necessary  something  is  no  longer 
there,  it  is  simply  starved  out.  Apart 
from  these  explanations  there  is  that  of 
“  educating”  the  blood-cells  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  microbe  by  gradu¬ 
ally  getting  them  accustomed  to  its  pres¬ 
ence.  De  Quincey  ‘‘  educated  ”  his 
constitution  to  bear  8,000  drops  of  laud¬ 
anum  a  day,  and  after  seventeen  years’ 
use,  and  eight  years’  abuse,  of  its  pow¬ 
ers,  gradually  educated  himself  to  do 
with  12  grains,  although  four  months 
afterward  he  suffered  greatly  from  want 
of  it,  and  complained  of  being  agitated, 
writhing,  throbbing,  palpitating,  and 
shattered.  On  one  occasion  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  wandering  Malay  with  a  piece 
of  opium  which  was  enough  to  kill  three 
dragoons  and  their  horses.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise  the  Malay  swallowed  the  whole 
piece  at  once,  but  as  no  dead  Malay  was 
found  in  the  neighborhood  within  the 
next  few  days  he  concluded  the  man 
was  accustomed  to  its  use.  Dr.  Dal- 
linger  has  conducted  some  able  experi¬ 
ments,  showing  that  by  slow  degrees 
some  of  the  septic  micro-organisms,  the 
saprophytes,  can  be  made  to  tolerate  a 
temperature  which  would  be  fatal  to 
their  existence  if  sudden.  From  their 
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natural  temperature  of  6o°  F.  (this  from 
memory)  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
them  bear  a  temperature  of  158°  F.  by 
slowly  increasing  the  heat,  and  turning 
it  carefully  back  again  when  they  be* 
come  faint  and  threaten  to  die  ;  thus, 
by  (getting  them  accustomed  to  it,  he 
forces  them  to  live  in  new  conditions. 
In  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  months 
they  increase  in  size,  are  blotchy,  and 
greatly  altered  in  outward  appearance, 
but  healthy.  In  the  same  manner  salt* 
water  medusae  can  be  made  to  tolerate 
fresh  water  ;  whereas,  if  the  change  were 
made  suddenly,  it  would  be  fatal. 

These  interesting  facts  all  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  when  trying 
to  probe  the  mystery  of  Pasteur’ s  method 
of  introducing  a  progressively  increas¬ 
ing  virus  into  the  veins. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  offered  to  Pasteur  on  behalf 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  his 
former  master  M.  Dumas,  in  a  compli* 
mentary  speech  he  made  the  following 
remarks  : — 

In  the  Little  of  Life  you  discovered  a  third 
realm,  that  to  which  belong  those  beings 
which,  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  animal  life, 
have  no  need  for  air  in  order  to  live,  and  find 
the  heat  which  is  necessary  to  their  existence 
in  the  chemical  decompositions  they  provoke 
around  them. 

The  thorough  study  of  ferments  gave  you 
the  complete  explanation  of  the  alterations 
which  take  place  in  organic  substances,  in 
beer,  in  wine,  in  fruit,  in  animal  matters  of 
every  kind.  You  explained  the  preservative 
rtU  of  applied  heat  to  their  conservation,  and 
you  discovered  how  to  regulate  afterward  the 
effect  of  temperature  so  as  to  produce  death  of 
the  ferments.  .  .  .  Applying  these  ideas  to 
the  alterations  which  so  often  cause  wounds 
and  injuries  to  prove  fatal  when  patients  live 
in  contaminated  localiticfk,  you  have  taught 
how  danger  ran  be  avoided  by  surrounding 
their  limbs  by  filtered  air,  and  your  precepts 
adopted  by  practical  surgery  give  immunity  to 
operations  previously  unknown. 

Vaccination  was  a  practical  form  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  You  have  discovered  the  theory  of  it, 
and  have  enlarged  its  applications.  You  have 
taught  how  a  virus  may  become  a  vaccine, 
how  a  mortal  poison  may  become  an  innocent 
preservative.  .  .  . 

Your  life  has  known  only  successes.  The 
£cole  Normale  is  proud  to  count  you  among 
its  pupils ;  the  Academy  of  Sciences  rejoices 
in  your  works.  France  ranges  you  among  her 
glories.  .  .  . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  honors 
conferred  on  the  man  to  whom  the 


world  owes  so  much,  but  who  in  our 
own  island  is  still  so  little  known  : — 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne 
of  Russia.  Cross  and  insignia  in  dia* 
monds. 

Grand  Cross  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Laz* 
arus  of  Italy. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil, 
with  Collar. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Medjidieh  of 
Turkey. 

Grand  Cross  of  St.  James  of  Portugal. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Polar  Star  of 
Sweden. 

Grand  Cross  of  St.  Sava,  Serbie. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

Grand  Cross  of  Roumania. 

Grand  Cross  of  Nichan. 

Grand  C(oss  of  Tunis. 

Officer  of  the  Ordre  de  M^rite  d’Ag- 
riculture  Fran^aise. 

Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Under  the  same  glass  case  with  the 
above,  are  sixteen  gold  medals,  includ* 
ing  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  of  England,  and  the  Albert  Medal. 

Three  gold  anchors.  A  crown  of  gold 
laurel  leaves,  from  the  town  of  Clichy. 

An  exquisite  group  of  fruit,  carved 
out  of  precious  stones,  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia. 

A  gold  enamelled  casket  from  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

Several  silver  medals,  one  from  Bar¬ 
celona  representing  a  dog  in  the  typical 
attitude  of  rabies,  with  torn  garments 
under  its  fore  feet,  and  a  child,  nude, 
standing  by  perfectly  fearless,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  branch  ol  laurels.  This 
interests  Pasteur  more  than  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia’s  diamonds  or  any  of 
the  more  superb  grand  crosses. 

To  describe  all  the  exquisite  objtts 
d art  and  honors  which  have  been  show¬ 
ered  upon  the  saxHint  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  would  cover  too  many  pages  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  this  honorary 
doctor  of  all  the  great  Universities  of 
Europe — this  member  of  eighty-three 
learned  societies — lives  a  homely  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  too  simple  to  be  spoiled. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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ABOUT  TWO  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 
BY  HERMAN  MERIVALE. 

Author  of  “  Faucit  of  Balliol,”  etc. 


"  Four-and-twenty  dear  little  prls  !  to  moralize.  His  induence  over  me  has 
They  must  have  four-and-twenty  bright  been  verv  great,  and  when  he  treated  of 
little  sixpences  !*’  It  was  at  the  Ex-  a  subject,  it  was  his  habit  to  begin  with 


hibition  of  1862  that  the  scene  was  laid, 
and  the  spieaker  was  a  tall  and  white- 
haired  man.  well  known  in  the  London 
world,  who  always  treated  me  like  a  boy 
of  his  own,  and  has  left  with  me  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  affection  as  well  as  pride,  which 
sanctifies  the  past  to  me  in  its  way,  and 
remains  what  the  Greeks  called  a  crij/ia 
is  da  -a  possession  forever — or  as  much 
of  “  ever”  as  may  fall  to  my  share. 
He  had  taken  me  to  the  exhibition  to 
induct  me  into  its  wonders,  then,  as  I 
was,  a  youngster  fresh  from  Oxford, 
full  of  curious  interest  in  that  palace  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
in  grace  and  beauty  of  form  unable  to 
bear  comparison  with  its  predecessor  of 
1851,  even  as  the  eleven  years  that  di¬ 
vided  the  two  had  been  enough  to  upset 
all  the  rosy  auguries  of  The  Age  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Peace  which  the  first  exhibition 
ushered  in.  Wars — wars — and  rumors 
of  wars.  We  seem  to  have  lived  on 
nothing  else  ever  since.  We  are  living 
among  them  now.  Only  the  other  day 
1  was  going  over  an  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  surgery  at  Wiesbaden.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  town,  I  had  been  struck  with 
the  streets,  which  were  hung  everywhere 
with  flags  of  all  colors,  but  chiefly 
black.  I  asked  who  was  coming,  ex¬ 
pecting  some  Hapsburgs  or  Romanoffs 
—or  Battenbergs,  at  the  very  least 
But  no,  it  was  a  congress  of  doctors, 
four  hundred  of  whom  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  were  that  day  descending  on 
the  town,  which  had,  therefore,  appar¬ 
ently  gone  into  mourning  beforehand. 
Certainly  that  grim  show  of  surgery  bore 
out  the  idea ;  for  among  appliances, 
many  and  various,  the  main  exhibits 
were  new  and  strange  devices,  for  the 
cure  of  new  and  strange  wounds,  to  be 
indicted  in  the  future  by  new  and  strange 
weapons.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  one 
very  grave  ;  a  subject  on  which,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  the  friend  whom  I  am 
introducing  would  have  been  powerful 


a  digression.  My  readers  will  have 
perceived  that  it  is  likewise  mine.  It  is 
a  pleasant  way  of  letting  down  an  audi¬ 
ence  easily. 

Well,  in  that  year  of  grace  1862,  the 
Anatomy  of  Murder  had  not  made  much 
progress  as  a  fine  art,  though  there  was 
some  show  of  promise,  as  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  about  the  cannon-balls  and 
other  elementary  bungles.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  look  was  peace,  and  it  could  not 
have  been  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
four-and-twenty  burnished  little  faces 
of  small  girls  dressed  in  gray,  who  were 
being  conducted  in  a  two-and-two  line 
through  all  the  marvels  by  their  teach¬ 
ers,  with  very  round  eyes  very  wide 
open,  and  very  fat  forefingers  going  very 
straight  for  anything  they  were  particu¬ 
larly  warned  not  to  touch.  My  stout 
old  friend’s  attention  was  at  once  di¬ 
verted  from  ^1  other  sources  of  inter¬ 
est.  He  spoke  to  the  teachers,  counted 
the  heads,  and  stopped  the  procession. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  they 
should  have  sixpence  apiece,  to  spend 
each  upon  a  favorite  fancy.  He  must 
himself  get  the  full  change  in  new  six¬ 
pences,  and  personally  present  each 
baby  with  her  particular  coin  and  par¬ 
ticular  pat  on  the  head.  So  said,  so 
done  ;  and  it  was  like  looking  at  one  of 
Leech’s  pictures  to  see  the  same  proces¬ 
sion  trotting  off,  this  time  in  a  pictu¬ 
resque  disorder  which  rather  baffled  the 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  investing  their 
capital  in  such  securities  as  might  seem 
to  them  respectively  the  soundest.  If 
the  kindness  of  an  action  may  be  tested 
by  the  pleasure  it  gives.  Sterne’s  Re¬ 
cording  Angel  had  a  good  time  over  this 
one.  How  much  it  pleased  the  giver,  I 
guessed  from  the  moisture  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles.  If  I  had  worn  a  pair,  I  doubt  if 
they  would  have  been  quite  dry.  This 
is  my  most  characteristic  memory  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only,  as  all  know,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  English- 
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men,  but  was  also — what  all  do  not  know 
— one  of  the  very  kindest-hearted.  He 
had  his  enemies,  of  course.  What  man 
of  that  kidney  has  not  ?  I  have  been 
tempted  to  versify  that  feeling  in  a  coup¬ 
let  of  my  own. 

**  Who  makes  no  enemies,  shall  know  no 
friends : 

'  A  real  good  chap,’  men  say  : — and  there  it 
ends." 

Yes  ;  if  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  made  his  enemies,  he  made  his  friends 
everywhere,  as  only  an  author  has  the 
privilege  to  make  them,  among  thou¬ 
sands  who  never  saw  his  face.  What 
among  those  who  knew  it  so  closely  as 
I  ?  For  most  of  my  readers  will  have 
guessed  by  this  time  that  I  have  been 
after  all  speaking  to  my  text,  of  a  novel¬ 
ist  whose  name  was  I'hackeray. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  some  value  that 
any  man,  whether  he  is  addressing  his 
audience  on  paprer  or  from  a  platform, 
should  as  far  as  he  can  "  talk”  to  his 
audience,  take  them  into  his  confidence, 
and  make  himself  at  home  with  them. 
Of  all  men,  Thackeray  did  that  the 
best.  Let  a  man  put  as  much  as  he  can 
of  his  own  self  into  his  work — not  vain¬ 
ly,  as  an  egotist — but  familiarly,  as  an 
egotist  (perhaps  a  distinction  without  a 
difference)  and  he  is  likely  to  get  a  key 
to  their  hearts  and  minds  which  greater 
men  may  miss.  I  speak  only  of  prose 
writers.  Poets  who  talk  of  themselves 
are  a  bore.  And  it  is  because  so  many 
of  our  latter-day  proets  seem  never  to 
think  of  anything  else,  that  I  cannot 
much  believe  in  Victorian  Poetry.  The 
greatest  poets  are  absolutely  impersonal. 
Shakespeare  was  everybody,  from 
Othello  to  Dogberry  ;  a  figure  as  veiled 
and  grand  as  .^^schylus  or  Isaiah  ;  and 
the  result  is  that,  marvellous  and  many- 
coursed  as  was  the  immortal  banquet 
that  he  served  up  for  men,  there  are 
people  at  this  moment  who  maintain 
that  the  entire  meal  consisted  of  Bacon. 
Good  heavens !  that  an  appreciable 
number  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  these 
busy  times  should  have  so  little  to  think 
about  or  to  do.  On  myself,  who  am 
dangerously  fond  of  my  shell,  it  comes 
with  a  certain  sense  of  restful  relief,  like 
a  village  without  a  telegraph  office. 
But  the  Titians  of  the  world  have  been 
very  few,  to  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  And  in  their  shadowy 


presence  even  a  Thackeray  takes  off  his 
hat,  as  Thackeray  was  the  first  to  feel. 
For  as  with  nearly  all  men  of  real  great¬ 
ness,  his  was  a  humble  mind.  In  the 
way  of  immortality,  he  has  his  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Titians.  He  will  be  with 
men  always,  even  as  he  is  now,  in  his 
habit  as  he  livtd.  And  nobody  will  be 
able  to  maintain  two  hundred  years 
hence,  with  any  show  of  likelihood,  that 
in  the  intervals  of  Homer  and  telegrams 
his  novels  were  written  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone. 

For  Thackeray,  I  repeat,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  ”  egoists,”  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  my  mind  more  distinguishes  him 
among  men  than  that  he  was  a  great 
creator  too.  No  man  could  talk  to  you 
more  familiarly  in  pen  and  ink  ;  no  man 
could  sink  himself  in  his  characters  more 
entirely  when  he  chose.  He  was  not 
the  least  like  Rawdon  Crawley,  or  Jack 
Cosligan,  or  Colonel  Newcome  either  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  criticism  I  ever 
heard  on  the  last  was  made,  quite  un¬ 
consciously,  by  a  long-headed  n.an  of 
business  and  man  of  the  world,  after 
reading  ”  The  Newcomes.”  He  was 
furious  with  the  Colonel.  “  A  miser¬ 
able,  impudent  swindler,”  he  said, 
”  ruining  hundreds  out  of  sheer  swag¬ 
ger,  and  posing  for  the  simple-minded, 
and  charitable,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  !”  Precisely  :  that  was  the  very 
judgment  passed  by  the  characters  in 
the  book  of  the  class  of  my  angry  friend 
upon  the  character  of  the  Colonel.  It 
was  just  as  the  Colonel’s  creator  meant 
it  should  be.  To  others,  as  to  himself, 
it  was  to  carry  a  different  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  truest  test  of  greatness  in 
a  novelist  is  simply  this — whether  his 
characters  live  or  no.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  conundrums  of  art,  and  en¬ 
quire,  for  instance,  whether  Dickens’s 
characters  (being,  as  some  say,  mere 
caricatures,  or,  at  the  best,  the  incarna¬ 
tions  of  a  single  quality — as  Pecksniff 
of  hypocrisy,  Martin  Chuzzlewit  of  self, 
&c  )  ought  to  live  or  not.  Probably 
most  people  oughtn’t.  But  they  do. 
Not  so  long  as  Sam  Weller,  though. 
Apply  this  test,  however — living  names 
are  to  be  avoided — and  how  few  our 
great  novelists  have  been.  Strong  nov¬ 
elists  have  failed  to  create  character, 
and  mild  ones  have  succeeded.  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  was  strong,  but  Jane  E)re 
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is  an  abstraction.  Jane  Austen  was 
mild,  but  Emma  Woodhouse  is  a  reality. 
Charles  Reade  was  strong,  a  master  of 
English,  and  a  splendid  story-teller  ; 
but,  somehow,  there  is  already  a  kind 
of  consent  that  he  was  not  a  great  nov¬ 
elist — even  as  Charlotte  Bronte  wasn’t, 
though  Jane  Austen  was.  Trollope  was 
mild,  and  dull  to  many,  as  Jane  Austen 
is,  because  he  drew  such  everyday  and 
still-life  pictures.  He  wrote  too  much, 
besides,  altogether.  But  the  Proudies 
and  the  Grantley  s  are  men  and  women 
for  all  that ;  while  Reade’s  hot-blooded 
youngsters,  and  high-spirited  girls,  at¬ 
tractive  as  they  are,  seem  all  cut  to  his 
own  one  pattern.  He  could  not  “  cre¬ 
ate."  Therefore  a  Trollope,  on  the 
weaker  wing,  may  rise  into  the  calendar 
yet,  where  a  Reade  may  not  be.  After 
Shakespeare,  our  largest  creator  has 
been  Walter  Scott. 

But  1  am  running  into  criticism,  and 
that  will  not  do.  As  Mark  Twain  says 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  prided  him¬ 
self  on  having  come  to  Philadelphia  with 
half-a-crown  in  his  pocket — “  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  anybody  can  do 
that."  And  it  is  no  good,  that  I  know 
of.  My  criticism,  like  everybody's,  is 
what  I  think — and  we  invent  our  think¬ 
ing,  very  often,  as  we  go  along.  Nor 
shall  I  convert  anybody.  Those  among 
my  readers  who  agree  with  my  profound 
remarks  will  hold  me  for  a  wise  critic. 
Those  who  do  not  will  opine  that  I  am 
an  ass.  And,  from  their  several  points 
of  view,  both  will  be  right.  Let  us  go 
forth,  then,  and  buy  our  criticisms. 
There  are  plenty  about ;  the  great  thing 
being  to  find  the  opinions  which  agree 
with  our  own.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
we  shall  find  them  if  we  know  where  to 

go- 

As  for  me,  I  am  really  nothing  if  not 
a  gossip,  I  believe,  outside  ray  own  es¬ 
pecial  work.  It  is  a  truer  and  kinder 
word  than  egoist,  perhaps.  Discurse  I 
must,  whatever  my  theme,  or  die  for  it. 
Any  reader  of  mine  must  expect  rather 
to  be  entertained  than  instructed  ;  for 
at  the  first,  I  confess,  my  little  efforts 
aim.  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  failure  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Culture,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  the  age.  who  is  as  hazy  as  Isis  to 
me.  I  can’t  make  out  what  she  wants, 
except  attitudes  ;  and  my  impression  of 
her  is  that  she  doesn’t  take  enough  ex- 
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ercise  in  the  fresh  air.  I  cannot  see 
why  we  should  trouble  over  "  loo 
books"  more  than  over  99  or  loi.  I 
am  inclined  to  define  the  100  books  as 
those  which  everybody  says  everybody 
else  must  read,  but  ne^cr  reads  himself. 
My  enjoyment  has  been  got  out  of  life 
by  trying  everything  all  round.  "  Augur, 
schcenobates,  medicus.  magus,  omnia 
novit,  Graeculus  esuriens."  I  have  been 
guilty  of  every  form  of  play,  from  blank- 
verse  tragedy  to  burlesque.  I  have 
been  a  poet  and  a  song  writer,  serious 
and  satirical.  I  have  been  a  novelist, 
journalist,  essayist,  and  travel  talker, 
and  fairy-tale-teller.  I  have  been  a  bar¬ 
rister  on  circuit  and  standing  counsel 
for  a  Government  Office,  a  Boundary 
Commissioner,  a  plaintiff,  a  defendant, 
an  amateur  actor,  a  stump  orator,  the 
President  of  a  County  Caucus,  a  lec¬ 
turer,  a  theatrical  manager,  an  editor, 
and  an  egg-merchant.  In  some  of  these 
lines  I  have  had  some  success — in  others 
I  have  been  a  failure  ;  as  an  egg-mer¬ 
chant  conspicuously  so.  Yet  perhaps  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  when 
1  was  able  to  enter  myself  by  the  last 
description  in  a  census-paper.  It  look¬ 
ed  so  solid — but  it  wasn’t. 

Seriously,  however,  this  very  variety 
of  life  has  been  to  me  a  curious  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  ;  which  through  circum¬ 
stances  has  brought  me  into  personal 
contact  with  famous  men  the  most  di¬ 
verse  in  all  lines,  almost  from  boyhood, 
as  I  have  written  in  an  earlier  essay  of 
them  here.  It  is  something  to  have 
played,  as  a  child,  with  such  a  survival 
of  the  past  as  Joanna  Baillie — something 
to  have  sale  at  the  feet  of  Macaulay — 
'to  have  known  foreign  men  of  letters 
like  De  Tocqueville  and  Louis  Blanc — 
something  to  owe  the  production  of  a 
first  article  to  the  kindness  of  Dickens 
— of  a  first  play  to  that  of  Boucicault — 
of  a  first  novel  to  that  of  Trollope.  But 
Gossip  Thackeray  was  my  boy’s  idol,  as 
of  English  novelists  he  remains  to  my 
maturer  love  the  first  ;  and  it  is  to  Gos¬ 
sip  Thackeray  that  1  am  going  for  a 
while  to  take  my  readers  back  again,  for 
he  was  of  pen-and-ink  gossips  perhaps 
the  greatest,  when  he  chose  to  take  up 
that  side  of  his  work.  In  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  bits  of  his  novels,  in  his  odds  and 
ends  of  sketch  and  travel,  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  Roundabout  papers,  he  button-holes 
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us  to  our  lasting  content.  Gossip  Mon* 
taigne  and  Gossip  Charles  Lamb,  who 
had  no  creative  side,  are  not  more  de* 
lightful  reading  in  that  delightful  spe¬ 
cialty  than  he.  It  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  1  think,  that  through  a  natural, 
though  as  I  think  mistaken  feeling  of 
his  daughter’s,  rising  from  one  hasty 
expression  of  his,  no  complete  life  of 
him  has  been  or  can  be  written.  “  None 
of  this,  when  1  die,”  he  said  impatient¬ 
ly  over  some  bod>-snatching  memoir  of 
the  pitiless  modern  type,  and  he  has 
been  obeyed.  But  I  cannot  believe 
from  my  knowledge  of  him  but  that, 
like  other  men,  he  would  have  wished 
to  leave  some  proper  and  respectful  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  doughty  deeds  behirvd  him. 
And  a  very  Nemesis  has  now  descended 
in  just  the  publication  of  what  he  would 
most  have  hated — a  collection  of  some 
of  his  most  private  letters,  written  in  the 
most  trustful  confidence  to  a  friend. 
Little  hasty  remarks  on  men  who  may 
be  pained  to  read  them — all  his  frank 
little  egotisms  about  his  work  and  him¬ 
self,  lie  unburied  there.  To  me  and  to 
most  who  knew  him,  an  unneeded  and 
unkindly  pain.  But  to  some  who  did 
not,  I  am  bound  to  add,  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  true  lovableness  of  the  man, 
which  from  his  books  with  all  their  ad¬ 
miration  they  had  failed  to  gather.  If 
so  the  publication  has  not  been  in  vain, 
and  it  will  be  better  still  if  it  should  lead, 
before  too  late,  to  the  issue  of  a  full  bi¬ 
ography,  as  all  must  hope  it  will.  There 
is  no  cause  for  scruple  left. 

The  power  of  talking  to  an  audience 
Gossip  Thackeray  had  curiously.  Like 
so  many  literary  men,  he  was  once  bit¬ 
ten  by  the  political  gadfly.  Like  most 
of  them,  he  soon  recovered  from  the 
bite,  though  unlike  a  certain  man  of  let¬ 
ters  of  the  present  day,  with  whom  the 
results  have  been,  and  are,  rather  mixed. 
Thackeray  stood  for  Parliament  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  was,  happily  for  himself  and 
mankind,  beaten  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  one 
of  those  amiable  and  appropriate  poli¬ 
ticians  who  do  no  particular  harm  or 
good  where  they  are,  and  are  therefore 
better  there.  He  had  to  give  a  lecture 
directly  on  his  return  to  London,  and 
all  were  anxious  to  hear  if  h'e  would 
make  any  allusions  to  his  campaign. 
Very  quietly  and  confidentially  he  beam¬ 
ed  through  his  spectacles,  and  began. 


”  Walking,  the  other  day,”  he  said, 

"  down  the  Hi^h  Street  of  a  certain 
ancient  city - ’  and  the  roar  of  laugh¬ 

ter  made  lecturer  and  audience  close 
allies  at  once.  ”  Nothing  like  a  dramat¬ 
ic  surprise  to  begin  with,”  he  used  to 
say.  Like  all  good  and  unspoiled  souls, 
he  loved  ”  the  play.”  Asking  a  list¬ 
less  friend  one  day  if  he  liked  it,  he  got 
the  usual  answer,  “  Ye-es — I  like  a  good 
play.”  "  Oh  !  get  out,”  said  Thack¬ 
eray.  ”  I  said  the  play  ;  you  don’t  even 
understand  what  I  mean.’’  He  liked  to 
hear  the  fidolers  tune  up,  and  to  be  well 
set  tn  his  place  before  each  act  began, 
and  see  it  all  out.  What  a  contrast  to 
certain  products  of  the  present  day,  who 
make  the  stalls  lock  mote  “vacant” 
when  they  are  occupied  than  when  they 
are  not — come  in  when  the  second  act  is 
half  over  and  hopelessly  wonder  what 
the  story's  about,  though  they  wouldn’t 
have  understood  it  if  they’d  heard  it 
all  ;  and  are  the  despair  of  such  play- 
writers  and  actors  as  still  believe  in  the 
old-fashioned  realism  of  “  real  laughter” 
and  “  real  teats.” 

No  playgoer  of  this  class  was  Gossip 
Thackeray.  When  a  mere  slip  of  a  buy, 
I  remember  his  asking  me  and  a  brother- 
boy  who  was  staying  at  my  father’s 
house  invited  me, 

and  when  I  hinted  at  a  guest  he  said, 
“  Oh,  bring  him  too — bring  six  boys  if 
you’ve  got  them,  I  love  boys”)  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  old  historic  Garrick  in 
King  Street,  and  to  go  afterward  to  an¬ 
other  extinct  institution — the  Victoria  in 
the  New  Cut— Queen  Victoria’s  own 
theayteras  Mrs.  Brown  called  it — to  see 
the  transpontine  melodrama  of  the  day. 
No  need  to  cross  the  bridges  for  it  now  ; 
for  in  the  revolution  of  things  theatri¬ 
cal,  the  simple  old  Surrey  drama  has 
migrated  bodily  into  Middlesex,  virtu¬ 
ous  hero,  oppressed  maiden  and  all,  and 
taken  the  place  of  the  West-end  melo¬ 
drama  by  contrast  that  used  to  be,  the 
more  elaborate  play  of  the  type  of 
”  The  Dead  Heart  ”  or  of  the  “  Colleen 
Bawn.”  Our  host  delighted  more  than 
his  young  guests  did,  I  think,  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  passions  of  “  The  Vic.”  We 
were  just  old  enough  to  resent  such  a 
”  tissue  of  improbabilities  from  begin- 
ing  to  end,”  as  the  late  Baron  Martin 
once  described  ”  Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
Not  so  the  novelist,  who  would  rather 
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have  written  a  Victoria  melodrama  than 
"  Vanity  Fair,”  I  believe.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  wanting  to  write  plays.  Novelists 
are.  Were  I  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  I  should  astonish  the  world 
with  the  eminent  and  successful  names 
among  living  authors,  whose  owners 
have  come  to  me  mysteriously  with 
MSS.,  and  asked  me  in  confidence  if 
they  ”  would  do  for  the  stage.”  Well, 
they  would,  for  the  time,  for  the  stage 
they  were  produced  on  :  do  for  it  alto¬ 
gether.  So  they  go  home  and  set  down 
that  there  is  no  drama.  On  the  other 
hand,  dramatists  want  to  write  novels. 
It  is  always  so.  Among  the  philoso¬ 
phers  I  have  met  (I  love  them,  for  1  for¬ 
got  to  mention  that  I  am  a  philosopher 
among  the  other  things)  the  greatest  was 
a  hairdresser.  When  it  reaches  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  my  hair  begins  to  turn  up  at 
the  ends,  my  sign  that  it  wants  cutting. 
At  one  such  crisis  I  went  to  that  man. 

”  How  much  off  ?”  he  said. 

”  Down  to  the  curls,”  I  said  ;  ”  they 
worry  me.” 

He  looked  at  me  very  gravely  for  a 
moment. 

‘‘  It’s  very  odd,  sir,”  he  observed. 
"  Yesterday  I  was  at  a  gentleman  with 
the  irons  for  half-an-hour,  trying  to  make 
him  some  curls  like  yours.  I  think  the 
world's  divided  between  gentlemen 
whose  hair  curls  when  they  want  it 
straight,  and  gentlemen  whose  hair’s 
straight  when  they  want  it  to  curl.” 
Oh  wonderful  philosopher  !  All  life  in 
one  sentence,  from  a  professional  proint 
of  view. 

Thackeray’s  hair  was  of  that  loveliest 
shade  in  man  :  fine  of  texture  and  of 
pure  white  silk.  In  his  deep  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  Queen  Victoria’s  own 
heroine,  he  was  leaning  over  the  dress- 
circle  with  his  head  between  his  hands 
(there  were  no  stalls  at  the  Vic).  A 
Vickite  from  the  gallery  took  steady 
aim,  and  expectorated  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  dear  old  man  did 
not  look  up.  He  merely  had  recourse 
to  his  handkerchief,  and  observed, 
“  The  heathen  gods,  I  believe,  never 
used  to  do  that.”  Ah  !  that  was  an 
Ambrosian  night.  I  have  had  some  of 
them,  in  my  time,  with  some  of  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  past,  for  whom 
there  is  nothing  now,  I  think,  but  Day. 
For  him,  at  least ;  if  Light  has  ever 


been.  When  he  treated  boys,  it  was 
with  no  ungenerous  views  about  bed. 
After  the  play  he  carried  us  off  to 
Evans’s  to  be  greeted  by  Paddy  Qreen 
with  ”  Dear  boy,  dear  boy,”  to  eat 
such  baked  potatoes  as  never  have  been 
baked  since,  and  listen  well  into  the 
small  hours  to  the  divine  voices  of  the 
boys,  in  a  framework  of  rich  portraiture 
of  bygone  heroes  of  the  stage.  How 
Thackeray  loved  the  boys’  voices  !  how 
Thackeray,  again,  would  have  moralized 
over  dead-and-gone  Paddy  Green,  and 
Evans’s  pure  and  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere.  Play-taken  boys  cannot  breathe 
It  now.  It  was  our  third  lost  landmark 
in  one  evening.  The  music  hall  has 
taken  the  place  of  Evans’s,  on  whose 
masculine  delights  the  fair  sex  (ladies, 
forgive  me)  were  only  allowed  to  gaze 
from  a  latticed  balcony  above — as  they 
study  masculine  charity,  and  masculine 
good  manners,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  And  on  the  site  which  Evans’s 
occupied,  I  believe,  there  fiouTishes  one 
of  the  modern  club  temples  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Culture  with  the  side  on, 
where  amateurs  in  various  walks  may 
for  the  time  imagine  themselves  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  inadequate  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  say  their  lessons  to  their 
elders  with  their  backs  against  the  wall 
— and  call  them  ”  recitations.”  I  won¬ 
der  what  Thackeray  would  have  thought 
of  that  new  fashion — after  the  boys  ! 

Some  years  afterward,  I  asked  my 
dear  old  host  if  he  remembered  our  din¬ 
ing  with  him  at  the  Garrick  that  night. 
*’  Oh,’ yes,”  he  said,  “  and  I  remember 
what  I  gave  you  for  dinner.  Beefsteak 
and  apricot  omelette.”  I  felt  immensely 
pleased  that  he  should  remember  us  in 
such  detail,  and  grew  in  my  own  esteem 
at  once,  and  said  so.  “Yes,”  said  he, 
twinkling  in  his  inimitable  way.  ”  I 
always  give  boys  beefsteak  and  apricot 
omelette.”  Small  as  this  story  is,  it  is 
rather  to  the  point  just  now.  For  it  is 
an  exact  specimen  of  the  good-natured 
chaff  in  which  Thackeray  liked  to  in¬ 
dulge,  particularly  with  youngsters,  who 
loved  him  the  better  for  it  if  they  had 
any  sense  at  all.  Yet  it  is  precisely  what 
his  detractors  have  called  ill-nature,  cyn¬ 
icism,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 

Once,  and  once  only,  the  great  novel¬ 
ist  had  a  play  produced.  It  ran  one 
night,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
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among  the  players.  For,  in  truth,  he 
had  to  do  what  lesser  men  than  he  have 
done,  and  produce  it  himself  as  his  own 
manager.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  amateur 
performance  by  way  of  house*warming. 
The  play  had  been  submitted  to  Alfred 
Wigan,  the  comedy-manager  of  the  day, 
who  had  decided  that  it  was  im|>ossible 
for  the  stage.  I  think  that  Wigan  was 
light.  Needless  to  say  that  it  was  splen¬ 
didly  written,  and  full  of  the  touches  of 
language  and  character  which  only  its 
author  could  give.  But  there  was  alack 
of  dramatic  incident  and  movement  ; 
the  female  characters  were  too  many, 
and  predominated  too  much  ;  and  the 
talk,  good  as  it  was,  was  book-talk  rather 
than  play-talk,  a  vital  difference,  and  in 
itself  a  reason  why  the  same  man  can  so 
seldom  excel,  or  even  succeed,  in  the 
two  branches  of  fiction.  The  late  Lord 
Lytton,  a  distinguished  exception,  pro¬ 
vided  the  peculiar  playwrights  who  take 
advantage  of  a  defect  in  the  law  to  prey 
upon  the  work  of  others  and  call  them¬ 
selves  authors,  with  more  plots  than  any¬ 
body  except  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Miss 
Braddon,  or  the  luckless  Ouida.  Yet 
he,  himself  the  skilful  author  of  three 
standard  plays,  never  dramatized  any 
of  his  own  novels.  He  recognized  the 
essential  difference.  Thackeray  turned 
a  bad  play  into  a  capital  story  called 
“  Lovel  the  Widower,"  and  it  suited  the 
narrative  form  admirably.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  a  man  is  to  succeed  in  the  two 
lines,  even  though  he  may  use  the  same 
plot,  he  should  write  his  play  and  his 
novel  quite  independently.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  good  novelist,  don’t  make  a 
novel  out  of  a  play.  If  you  want  to  be 
a  good  dramatist,  reverse  the  receipt. 

I  have  the  Thackeray  playbill  before 
me  as  a  I  write. 

W.  EMPTY  HOUSE  THEATRICALS. 

NEVER  ACTED. 


On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb.  24  and  25, 
1862, 

Will  be  presented  a  New  Comedy,  in  2  Acts, 
called — 

•  The  Wolves  and  the  lamb.’* 


*  Here  I  may  add  the  oddest  instance  of 
”  unconscious  cerebration.”  The  hero  is 
”  Mr.  Milliken.”  I  have  used  the  very  name 
for  a  new  comedy  just  coming  out  at  Toole’s, 
and  thought  it  was  new.  I  remembered  it,  of 
course,  unconsciously. 


Then  follows  the  cast — including,  with 
myself,  my  old  college  friend  Sir  Charles 
Young,  who,  in  the  irony  of  fate,  died 
only  the  other  day,  just  after  fulfilling  a 
life-long  dream,  and  being  numbered 
among  the  successful  dramatists  as  au¬ 
thor  of  "  Jim  the  Penman  Morgan 
John  O’Connell,  the  Liberator’s  son  ; 
Follett  Synge,  a  literary  man  himself  of 
note,  and  once  our  minister  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  a  good  old  friend  of  mine 
only  now  struck  down  by  illness  ;  Quin- 
tin  Twiss,  of  the  Kemble  blood,  the  first 
amateur  low  comedian  of  his  day  ;  Mrs. 
Caulfield,  since  well  known  as  Lady 
Charlemont ;  two  daughters  of  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  the  hero  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  inspirer  of  a  famous  par¬ 
ody  in  Punch, 

'*  I  built  my  Cole  a  lordly  treasure  house 

Thackeray’s  youngest  daughter,  who 
afterward  became  the  wife  of  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  has  long  since  joined  the 
majority  with  her  father — alas  ! — for 
she  was  a  rare  inheritor  of  his  graceful 
humor  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  great 
man  himself.  He  declined  a  ’’  speaking 
part’’  on  the  ground  that  he  couldn’t 
possibly  learn  such  poor  words,  and  only 
appeared  as  the  clerical  papa,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to  hold  out 
his  hands  and  say,  ‘‘  Bless  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren,’’  in  pantomime,  to  actors  and  au¬ 
dience.  And  a  pretty,  gracious,  mem¬ 
orable  sight,  and  a  sound  of  much  ap¬ 
plause  and  no  little  tearfulness  it  was 
when  Thackeray  so  came  forward  to 
welcome  his  friends  and  guests,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  new  house  he  had  just 
built  himself  on  Palace  Green.  I  said 
it  was  a  house-warming,  and  the  place 
was  still  unfurnished  except  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Hence  the  W.  Empty  House, 
which  has  probably  puzzled  my  readers 
even  more  than  it  puzzled  the  company. 
Of  all  things  Thackeray  loved  a  pun— 
and  the  worse  it  was,  the  better  he  loved 
it.  He  drew  up  his  playbill  himself, 
and  two  things  he  insisted  on.  First 
that  there  must  be  an  announcement  to 
this  effect — ’*  During  this  piece  the  the¬ 
atre  will  not  be  perfumed  by  Rimmel’s 
patent  vaporizer" — an  invention  which 
at  that  period  was  stupefying  half  the 
theatres  in  I..ondon  —  and,  secondly, 
that  W.  Empty  House  must  head  the 
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hill.  Humbly  I  tried  to  persuade  the 
great  man  that  the  joke  was  unworthy 
of  him  ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  very 
much  wittier  than  anything  in  the  play, 
and  he  would  have  it.  W.  M.  T.  were 
his  initials,  that  is  all.  Dear  old  kindly 
child  ! 

The  play  closed  with  a  graceful 
rhymed  epilogue  of  his  own  (unpub¬ 
lished,  I  believe,  as  1  can’t  hnd  it), 
through  which  he  promised  that,  in  his 
new  house,  he  “  hoped  to  raise  two  or 
three  stones  more.” 

Not  much  of  that  was  to  be.  I  was 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  to  have  returned 
to  dine  with  him  at  Christmas-tide,  when 
that  season  was  saddened  for  all  men  by 
the  sudden  news  of  his  death.  What 
such  losses  these  are  to  the  world,  we 
know.  What  they  are  to  friends  and 
children  (and  he  treated  me  like  one  of 
his  own),  it  is  of  little  use  to  say.  No 
mightier  intellect  or  nobler  heart  than 
that  ever  went  out  into  the  void,  if,  as 
some  of  us  may  fancy,  void  there  be. 
He  did  not  think  so.  Nor  do  I.  God 
bless  his  name  forever,  and  keep  his 
memorv  green. 

Of  the  usual  criticisms,  obituaries, 
and  other  outpourings  which  followed 
Thackeray’s  death,  one  was  noteworthy. 
It  was  by  Anthony  Trollope,  who  had 
known  him  but  a  short  time,  having,  it 
is  worth  remembering,  written  his  first 
serial  for  the  opening  numbers  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine,  at  the  request  of 
Thackeray,  the  original  editor.  Of 
Thackeray,  the  man,  he  said  one  very 
true  thing — that  those  who  loved  him 
felt  for  him  something  of  the  tenderness 
which  attached  to  their  feeling  for  a 
woman.  That  was  so  :  and  it  was,  I 
think,  because  he  had  in  himself  some¬ 
thing  of  a  woman’s  tender  delicacy, 
something  that  approaches  the  untrans¬ 
latable  ”  Ewigweiblichkeit”  of  the 
second  part  of  ”  Faust.”  When  one 
was  with  him  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  it.  It  had  its  little  touch  of  petu¬ 
lance,  too.  Of  Thackeray,  the  author, 
Trollope  said  another  thing,  true  and 
acute — that  he  possessed  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  distinction  of  having  written  three 
novels  equally  great,  favorites  with  dif¬ 
ferent  men  in  different  gradations.  With 
real  critics  (literary  experts,  I  mean) 
”  Esmond  ”  was  about  the  greatest  of 
all  novels.  With  the  world  at  large 


”  Vanity  Fair.”  With  personal  friends 

Pendcnnis.”  And  I  have  found  that 
estimate  nearly  always  true. 

It  must  have  been  by  a  kind  of  pre¬ 
science  that  Thackeray,  in  his  young 
and  struggling  days,  called  himself  by 
the  pen-name  of  "  Michael  Angelo” 
Titmarsh.  For  the  impression  which 
his  novels  leave  upon  the  mind  is  curi¬ 
ously  like  that  which,  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  students  and  lovers  in  the 
world  of  art,  comes  home  in  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo  only.  In  one  word — 
massiveness.  The  details  are  often 
wrong,  careless,  provoking  even,  and 
delightfully  tempting  to  the  little  people 
who  pick  little  holes,  in  the  massive  es¬ 
pecially,  where  holes  don’t  count  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be  quite 
a  great  man  in  his  way,  finds  serious 
fault,  as  I  remember,  with  a  magnificent 
sitting  group  of  Michael  Angelo’s  in  one 
of  the  treasure-houses  in  Florence  (the 
church  of  the  Medici,  I  think),  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  niche  in  which  it 
stands  there  is  no  room  for  the  figures 
to  stand  up.  One  is  reminded  by  such 
an  idiotic  criticism  of  Abernethy’s  fa¬ 
mous  answer  to  the  lady  who  complained 
that  her  arm  hurt  her  when  she  held  it 
up.  ”  Then  why  the  d —  do  you  ?” 
Why  the  d —  should  stone  figures  stand 
up  when  they’re  sitting  down  ?  With 
Thackeray,  as  with  Michael  Angelo,  the 
art  which  conceals  art  is  characteristic. 
The  simplest  of  means  produce  the  larg¬ 
est  of  effects.  In  the  fewest  words,  in 
the  plainest  sentences,  without  the  ghost 
of  visible  effort  or  the  slightest  strain 
after  effect,  Thackeray  has  in  ”  Vanity 
Fair”  given  us  the  most  living  and  Ho¬ 
meric  picture  of  the  “  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo”  that  exists.  In  scenes  of  domestic 
pathos,  he  is  a  household  .^schylus  at 
times.  I  know  nothing  of  the  100  book 
school,  as  I  have* said,  and  don’t  want 
to  know  anything.  But  if  1  were  to  ad¬ 
vise  those  who  are  learned  among  us  as 
to  a  course  of  study,  I  should  select 
passages,  I  think,  rather  than  books,  for 
very  especial  attention.  And  I  would 
have  them  know  those  passages  almost 
by  heart.  Among  them,  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  sublimity,  for  that  same  qual¬ 
ity  of  massiveness,  for  homely  pathos 
and  quiet  power,  I  would  refer  readers 
to  one  than  which,  I  think,  English 
prose  can  rise  no  higher.  Of  tears  in 
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the  voice  we  have  all  heard  ;  this  I 
should  call  "tears  in  the  pen.”  It  is 
the  story  of  the  death  of  Helen  Penden- 
nis  ;  where  in  the  last  and  beautiful 
reconciliation  between  the  estranged 
mother  and  son,  he  kneels  like  a  child 
to  say  the  Lord's  Piayer  at  her  feet, 
sobs  out  that  wonderful  message  of  love 
and  faith  to  "  generations  of  sinful  and 
humbled  men,”  and  sees  her  die. 

If  Thackeray  could  write  such  prose 
as  this,  it  is  because  he  was  a  poet. 
Happy  the  novelist  who  has  any  of  that 
sacred  fire  to  keep  alive  in  him,  for  he 
has  ten  chances  to  one  in  his  favor 
against  all  comers,  when  it  comes  to  a 
bid  for  greatness.  Read  George  Eliot, 
Victor  Hugo,  Walter  Scott.  Beware 
how  you  mix  prose  with  your  poetry — 
but  put  all  the  poetry  you  can  into  your 
prose.  Thackeray  was  no  mere  verse- 
writer  ;  he  was  a  poet.  Helen  Penden- 
nis's  death  is  poetry.  Rather  than  di¬ 
late  much  upon  the  author,  I  have  tried 
to  show  something  of  the  man.  The 
man  himself,  as  I  knew*  him,  is  in  that 
passage.  1  know  of  nothing  in  English 
fiction  more  solemn  and  surprising.  So 
fitly,  so  tenderly,  let  us  part  here  with 
Thackeray. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  I 
am  going  to  take  that  step,  and  wonder 
how  it  looks.  But  in  my  sense,  it  is  but 
a  step  from  the  top  of  one  mountain  to 
the  top  of  another, — twin  peaks  of  Par¬ 
nassus — both  mountains  of  one  range. 
I  know  of  no  lesser  interval  than  that 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
which  can  suggest  the  difference  between 
Helen  Pendennis  and  Sairy  Gamp. 
"  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsy  ?’’  God  in 
His  mercies — and  there  are  p’enty  of 
them  to  praise  Him  for,  to  carry  us 
through  this  one-horse  and  incomplete 
sort  of  a  place — be  above  all  things 
praised  for  the  infinite  mercy  of  fun — 
and  the  capacity  of  understanding  it. 
For  mind  and  lungs  there  is  no  exercise 
like  laughter.  It  is  to  the  work  of  a 
literary  man — ay  and  of  any  man — like 
the  dew  that  waters  the  earth.  One  can 
live  on  it,  thrive  on  it,  feed  on  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  does  one's  small  vanities  so  much 
good,  as  a  good  laugh  at  one's  self.  And 
if  blessed  be  he  who  can  indulge  in 
laughter,  thrice  blessed  be  he  who  can 
cause  it,  create  it,  conjure  it  up  at  will ; 


discover  ludicrous  images  in  the  dullest 
regions  of  commonplace,  find  preposter¬ 
ous  analogies  between  the  most  discord¬ 
ant  things,  and  revel  out  of  very  excess 
of  mental  health,  in  one  incomparable 
peal  cf  life-long  laughter.  And  if,  in 
the  material  sense,  there  is  to  sensible 
mortals  no  deity  but  fun — of  a  surety 
Charles  Dickens  was  its  prophet.  The 
man  was  fun.  He  died  early — why  of 
course  he  did.  The  wonder  is,  that, 
created  with  such  balloonsful  of  laughter 
inside  him,  he  didn’t  die  of  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  long  before. 
What  he  must  have  suffered  inside  while 
he  was  a  baby,  before  he  had  learned  to 
express  himself  !  Somewhere  have  I 
read  of  a  wag,  who  when  one  of  the 
loo-book  gentlemen  asked  him  for  Cul¬ 
ture’s  sake  what  was  his  earliest  mem¬ 
ory,  answered  him  gravely,  that  it  was 
of  thinking,  when  his  nurse  went  for  gin 
and  water  and  left  him  alone  in  his 
cradle — "  Oh,  won’t  I  tell  my  mother 
when  I  know  how  to  talk  ?" 

Baby  Dickens  must  have  reflected, 
when  he  was  being  treated  for  mysteri¬ 
ous  internal  spasms — "  Won’t  I  give 
them  *  Pickwick  ’  as  soon  as  I  can 
write  ?’’  For  he  did,  about  as  soon. 
The  literary  creator,  as  a  role,  flowers 
rather  late.  Observation  of  mankind  is 
wanted,  and  it  takes  time.  But  Dick¬ 
ens  was  nothing  if  not  spontaneous. 
When  he  took  to  writing  with  purposes, 
he  was  something  of  a  bore  trll  nature 
became  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  burst 
out  laughing  in  ink.  When  he  took  to 
making  plots,  he  didn’t  make  them  well. 
With  plot-novelists,  one  always  wants  to 
know  how  it  is  going  to  end-  And  one 
begins  with  the  last  page  of  the  last  vol¬ 
ume  to  find  out ;  at  least  I  do.  And  if 
I  don’t  like  the  end,  I  don’t  look  at  the 
beginning.  1  don’t  care  to  look  for 
Dickens’s  ends.  I  don’t  want  him  to 
end  at  all.  Why  on  earth  “  Pickwick” 
should  ever  have  begun,  is  only  less 
wonderful  than  why  "  Pickwick”  should 
ever  have  finished. 

Dickens  was  at  his  best  when  he  was 
youngest,  because  he  just  took  one  cen¬ 
tral  personage,  and  let  his  story  and  his 
adventures  tell  themselves,  to  end  how 
and  where  they  listed,  or  when  he  him¬ 
self  got  tired  of  them.  How  I  envy  the 
generation  which  read  "  Pickwick"  as 
it  came  out  in  numbers — and  my  father 
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has  told  me  that  it  was  the  phenomenon 
of  the  time.  My  grandfather’s  whole 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  (a  very 
large  one,  as  for  obvious  reasons  I  wish 
to  heaven  it  hadn't  been)  used  to  clus¬ 
ter  round  him,  to  hear  him  read  number 
after  number  out  to  them.  He  always 
studied  them  to  himself  for  an  hour  or 
two,  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  them 
aloud  with  decent  gravity.  And  his  ap¬ 
oplectic  struggles  and  occasional  shouts 
made  them  feel  bad — longing  for  their 
turn.  “  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  till 
next  month,”  was  the  habitual  thought 
of  many  a  hard-worked  man,  when  he 
threw  his  ”  Pickwick”  number  aside. 

In  the  matter  of  fiction,  plays  were 
the  world’s  teachers  once.  Novels  are 
now.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Shake¬ 
speare  had  lived  in  Walter  Scott’s  days 
— after  Shakespeare,  the  first  creative 
force  in  English  letters — Shakespeare 
would  have  written  novels.  If  Scott 
had  lived  in  Shakespeare’s,  Scott  would 
have  written  plays.  For  both  the  giants 
had  both  the  gifts.  In  play-form,  the 
”  Merchant  of  Venice”  is  a  novel — in 
book  form,  the  ”  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor"  is  a  tragedy.  I  have  tried  it ; 
and  it  runs  into  five  acts  and  blank  verse 
”  all  of  itself,”  as  the  children  say.  But 
the  books  mould  the  world. 

All  education  is  books  more  or  less. 
Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act,  the  work 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  William  Rog¬ 
ers,  and  Dickens’s  writings  (for  when  I 
laughed  about  his  ”  purposes,”  it  was 
only  in  a  literary  sense)  have  done  more 
for  this  country  than  all  the  political 
hullabalooing  and  banjo- beating,  put 
together.  I  am  a  gluttonous  book- 
reader,  and  if  I  give  hearers  my  counsel 
on  the  universal  subject,  it  is  this.  Read 
everything  that  interests  you  ;  nothing 
that  does  not.  And  let  the  test  of  your 
interest  be  the  attention  you  can  pay. 
”  Attention"  is  the  watchword  of  all 
work,  to  learners.  And  we  should  all 
be  learners,  to  the  end.  "  Imparo  an- 
cora,”  I  am  learning  still ;  said  the  old 
man  Michael  Angelo  just  before  he 
died. 

I  have  made  my  subject  the  excuse 
for  giving  readers  some  personal  gossip 
about  Thackeray.  Let  me  add  a  little 
about  Dickens.  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray  !  what  a  noble  pair  of  names  !  I 
protest  that  nothing  in  the  world  irri¬ 


tates  me  more,  than  the  perpetual 
”  comparisons”  that  are  made  between 
the  two.  Comparisons  !  You  might  as 
well  ”  compare”  Niagara  and  Mont 
Blanc,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Macedon 
and  Monmouth  had  a  river  in  both.  In 
all  respects  the  two  men  were  as  oppo¬ 
site  as  the  poles.  Thackeray  was  what 
is  conventionally  called  a  ”  gentleman” 
as  well  as  a  gentleman  by  instinct — a 
university  man — and  so  forth.  He 
lived  an  idle  man's  life  till  loss  of  money 
drove  him  to  work,  and  he  did  not  find 
his  line  for  many  years.  He  was  I  think 
thirty-eight  when  Vanity  Fair"  made 
him  a  famous  man.  And  his  books  and 
his  creations  live  mainly  through  his 
marvellous  observation  and  experience 
of  society  life. 

Dickens  was  of  the  middle  class, 
thrown  into  work  early,  and  at  his  best 
at  twenty-three.  His  creations  are  im¬ 
aginations  as  much  as  Puck  or  Ariel. 
In  the  which  sense,  certainly,  Dickens 
was  a  poet,  too.  He  knew  nothing  of 
Society,  and  cared  less.  Few  things 
have  been  more  unconsciously  funny 
than  his  rather  indignant  rebuke  of 
somebody  who  told  him  that  he  didn’t 
know  anything  about  lords,  when  he 
answered  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
bum  was  one  of  his  greatest  friends. 
Cockburn  was  of  course  “my  lord” 
only  in  the  legal  sense,  but  one  lord 
was  as  good  to  Dickens  as  another—in 
this  case  better.  And  perhaps  he  wasn’t 
far  wrong.  Dickens’s  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  the  least  like  gentlemen 
and  ladies — Thackeray’s  were  the  very 
thing.  Dickens’s  characters  are  either 
black  or  white — Thackeray's  are  the 
gray  mixture.  Thackeray  was  the  mighty 
master  of  that  kind  of  humor  whose 
brightest  laughter  has  a  touch  of  tears 
— Dickens  was  the  master  of  its  other 
side,  which  turns  straight  to  the  fun- 
god,  and  suffereth  not  its  god  to  be 
eclipsed.  Of  what  use  he  was  to  me  not 
long  ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  alone 
with  my  thoughts  and  a  county  direc¬ 
tory  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  depressing 
country  inn  where  I  tried  for  a  kind  of 
tea-meal  !  I  gazed  on  my  butter  and 
my  toast  with  fear,  then  remembered 
Dickens,  and  burst  out  laughing.  He 
had  hit  it  exactly,  and  made  fun  out  of 
the  stupid  thing.  The  little  pat  of  but¬ 
ter,  decked  with  much  parsley,  and  pro- 
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tected  from  the  flies,  was  ‘  Moses  in  the 
bulrushes,  confined  with  strong  precau* 
tions  under  an  iron  cover”— and  the 
toast  was  ”  a  proof  impression  of  the 
bars  of  the  fireplace”  on  a  very  old  and 
pronounced  piece  of  bread. 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  !  Giants  of 
the  giants  ! — no  wonder  that  they  stop 
the  way.  They  had  no  gift  for  fiction 
in  common,  except  the  parent  gift  of 
genius  :  between  them,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  they  exhausted  all  the  gifts  of  Ac* 
tion  altogether.  My  father,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  was  remarkable  for  the 
widest  and  deepest  knowledge,  almost, 
of  his  time.  A  friend  of  his,  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Wickens,  had  the  same  reputa¬ 
tion.  As  a  boy,  I  remember  another 
distinguished  and  dear  old  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  ‘‘Tom  Brown” 
fame,  contemplating  those  two  strolling 
together  along  the  Cromer  beach,  and 
saying — ‘‘  There  goes  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  one  of  those  two  men  doesn’t 
know.”  So  say  1  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray — ‘‘  There  is  nothing  in  fic¬ 
tion  that  one  of  those  men  couldn’t  do.” 
More  was  impossible.  Nature  could 
not  contrive  them  in  one. 

My  first  sight  of  Dickens  was  charac* 
teristic  enough.  I  was  in  the  second  or 
third  row  of  seats  with  some  friends,  at 
one  of  his  readings  of  ’‘  Oliver  Twist.” 
As  Thackeray  was  a  gossip  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  so  Dickens  was  an  actor.  Like 
all  speakers  and  actors,  he  longed  for 
sympathy  somewhere  :  an  unanswering 
audience  kills  us,  on  whichever  side  the 
fault  may  lie.  In  the  days  of  my  politi¬ 
cal  measles  I  have  harangued  a  London 
audience  for  an  hour  and  twenty  min¬ 
utes  when  I  have  meant  to  speak  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  in  an  out-of- 
the  way  Hampshire  district,  where  I  had 
gone  on  purpose  to  address  the  rurals 
for  a  set  hour,  1  have  sate  down,  cov¬ 
ered  with  confusion,  in  ten  minutes,  not 
being  able  to  hit  on  anything  that  inter¬ 
ested  them  at  all.  I  saw  too  plainly,  in 
all  their  good-natured  faces,  that  they 
regarded  me  as  the  greatest  ass  they  had 
ever  seen,  or  as  an  odd  kind  of  cow 
gone  wrong,  and  of  no  use  to  the  three 
acres.  Dickens’s  audience  that  night 
was  dull,  and  he  became  so,  too.  I  was 
disappointed.  His  characters  were  not 
life-like,  and  his  acting  was  not  good. 


and  got  worse  as  he  went  on.  It  was 
the  inevitable  law  of  reaction.  His 
audience  bored  him,  and  he  began  to 
bore  me,  among  the  rest.  He  was  not 
“  in  touch”  with  us,  that  is  all  ;  and 
his  eyes  wandered  as  hopelessly  in  search 
of  some  sympathetic  eye  to  catch  them, 
as  the  gladiator’s  of  old  for  mercy  in  the 
circus.  Then,  suddenly,  at  one  point 
of  his  reading,  he  had  to  introduce  the 
passing  character  of  a  nameless  individ¬ 
ual  in  a  London  crowd,  a  choleric  old 
gentleman  who  has  only  one  short  sen¬ 
tence  to  fire  off.  This  he  gave  so  spon¬ 
taneously,  so  inimitably,  that  the  pup¬ 
pet  became  an  absolute  reality  in  a  sec¬ 
ond.  1  saw  him,  crowd,  street,  man, 
temper,  and  all.  For  1  am,  I  may  say, 
what  is  called  a  very  good  audience.  I 
like  what  I  like,  and  I  hate  what  I 
hate  ;  and  on  one  occasion  growled  at 
the  theatre  so  audibly  at  what  I  thought 
some  very  bad  acting  that  I  began  to 
hear  ominous  cries  of  ‘‘  Turn  him 
out  !”  It  was  the  first  night  of  one  of 
my  own  plays.  Dickens’s  electric  flash 
bowled  me  over  so  completely  and  in¬ 
stantly  that  1  broke  into  a  peal  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and,  as  we  sometimes  do  when  hard 
hit,  kept  on  laughing  internally,  which 
is  half  tears,  and  half  hiccough,  for 
some  time  afterward.  Upon  my  word  I 
am  laughing  now,  as  I  recall  it.  It  was 
so  funny.  The  audience  of  course  glared 
at  me  with  the  well-known  look  of  re¬ 
buke.  "  How  dare  you  express  your 
feelings  out  loud,  and  disturb  us  ?”  But 
Dickens’s  eye — I  wasn’t  much  more 
than  a  boy,  and  he  didn’t  know  me  from 
Adam — went  at  once  straight  for  mine. 
‘‘  Here’s  somebody  who  likes  me,  any¬ 
how,”  it  said.  For  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes  he  read  ‘‘  at  me,”  if  ever  man  did. 
The  sympathetic  unit  is  everything  to 
us.  And  on  my  word  the  result  was 
that  he  so  warmed  to  his  work  that  he 
got  the  whole  audience  in  his  hand,  and 
dispensed  with  me.  Only  once  again — 
oh,  how  like  him  it  was  ! — he  fixed  me 
with  his  eye  just  toward  the  end  of  the 
reading,  and  made  a  short  but  percep¬ 
tible  pause.  I  wondered  what  was  com¬ 
ing — and  soon  knew.  The  choleric  old 
party  in  the  street  had  to  appear  for  one 
passing  instant  more,  and  fire  ofif  one 
more  passing  sentence.  Which  he  did 
— with  the  same  results.  Good  heav¬ 
ens  !  what  an  actor  Dickens  was. 
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When  that  reading  ended — with  the 
success  which  it  deserved — never  did 
that  most  expressive  of  all  human  fea¬ 
tures,  the  eye,  thank  a  boy  more  expres¬ 
sively.  Over  all  things  cultivate  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  antipathy  goes  with  it,  so 
much  the  better.  If  the  magnet  must  at¬ 
tract,  it  must  likewise  repel.  Dickens 
was  a  magnet  of  the  magnets  ;  but  in 
his  case  I  must  confess,  that  when  a 
modern  specimen  tells  me  he  "  can’t 
laugh  at  him,”  he  makes  me  feel  rather 
as  Heine  felt  when  somebody  told  him 
that  he — the  somebody — was  an  atheist  ; 
frightened.  A  languishing  British  lady, 
beautifully  diessed,  was  taken  to  a  well- 
known  English  wine-shop,  in  Boulogne, 
to  be  restored.  “You  must  have  some 
brandy.”  ”  Has  he  got  any  ginger- 
brandy  ?”  “No — I  haven’t.”  “Has 
he  got  any  cherry-brandy  ?”  “  No — I 

haven’t.”  “  Has  he  got  any  very  mild 


brandy  ?"  ”  No — I  haven’t.”  “  Has 
he  got  any  of  Martell’s  three-stars 
brandy?”  “No — I  haven’t.”  “Oh 
Lord!  what  has  he  got?”  Can’t  he 
laugh  at  Dickens  ?  Oh  Lord  !  what  can 
he  laugh  at  ?  Dickens  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  to  my  immense  amusement, 
and  by  the  most  delicious  misprint  I 
ever  saw,  I  found  myself  once  described 
in  the  “  Visitors’  List  ”  in  an  English 
paper  abroad — ”  Human  Marvel,  and 
family.”  It  looked  like  some  new  kind 
of  acrobat.  Of  Charles  Dickens's  great 
kindness  to  me  in  after-days,  and  of 
some  personal  experiences  of  his  stage- 
passion,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  I  ventured 
to  gossip  with  readers  of  The  ”  Bvvr,’’ 
some  months  ago,  in  a  paper  called 
“  With  the  Majority.”  In  one  sense, 
yes  ;  but  in  another — in  what  a  minor¬ 
ity,  Thackeray  and  he  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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Mrs  Crawford,  a  clever  woman  of 
letters  who  resides  in  Paris,  and  is  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  leading  English  journal, 
endeavors,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
new  magazine,  the  Universal  Review^ 
to  give  the  English  public  some  notion 
of  what  General  Boulanger  is.  It  is 
rather  a  clever  performance,  though  not 
a  satisfying  one.  Read  hurriedly,  as 
most  people  will  read  it,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  in  it,  less  even  than  in  the 
sketches  of  which  a  dozen  or  so  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  different  journals  ; 
but  read  studiously,  with  all  the  pin¬ 
pricks  carefully  noted,  there  emerges  a 
fairly  definite  and  intelligible  figure. 
The  lady,  we  should  say,  though  she 
does  not  exactly  wish  to  put  her  opinion 
into  an  epigram,  and  sandwiches  any 
depreciatory  remark  she  may  have  to 
make  between  sentences  of  eulogy,  holds 
the  General  to  be  a  kind  of  brummagem 
Henri  Quatre.  At  least,  it  is  the  figure 
of  the  first  Bourbon  which  her  whole 
portrait  suggests,  whether  she  intended 
it  or  not.  She  begins  by  explaining, 
with  commendable  frankness,  her  mate¬ 
rials  for  forming  a  judgment.  She  had 
been  acquainted  with  General  Boulanger 
for  some  years,  and  had  received  some 
official  kindness  at  his  hands  when  she 
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was  called  upon  to  write  a  sketch  of  his 
personality,  and  with  professional  au¬ 
dacity  asked  the  General  himself  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  materials.  “  Talk  about  your¬ 
self,  General,”  she  seems  to  have  said, 
“  as  if  you  were  a  third  person,”  a  naif 
request,  which  to  most  men,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  most  vain  men,  would  have 
been  irresistible.  General  Boulanger, 
however,  though  there  is  vanity  in  him, 
he  being  half-Celt,  and  of  the  Gascon 
turn  of  mind,  is,  said  General  Farre  of 
him,  rather  a  cautious  per«on  {ainsi), 
and  he  jumped  out  of  that  trap  by  prom¬ 
ising  to  send  his  questioner  two  friends 
who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  would 
tell  her  everything  about  him.  The 
friends  came,  and  to  one  of  them  the 
General  made  a  remark  which  is,  we 
fancy,  an  indication  of  the  man  on  one 
important  point  : — “  Madame  wants  to 
make  a  wide  breach  in  the  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  ray  private  life.  Modesty  for¬ 
bids  me  to  help  her.  But  I  not  only 
authorize  but  require  you  to  tell  her 
everything,  bad,  good,  and  indifferent, 
which  you  think  of  a  nature  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity  ;  I  have,  mind,  the  fullest 
trust  in  her  tact.  Make  on  my  behalf  a 
clean  breast ;  and  if  she  wants  to  publish 
what  you  tell  her,  she  will  make  herself 
16 
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the  choice  of  what  is  to  be  withheld.  I 
don’t  mind  how  wide  the  breach  is  in  the 
wall.  Treat  Madame  en  philosophe  et  en 
amie.  If  you  are  tris  indiscrete  tani 
mieux.  Les  dames  aiment  les  indiscretions. 
The  more  faithful  you  are  in  discharging 
this  mission,  the  better  you  will  please 
me. ’  ’  Considering  that  the  General  was 
then  War  Minister,  which  means  in 
France  Commander-in-Chief  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  State  ;  that  the  friend  had 
been  his  aide-de-camp,  and  probably 
looked  to  him  for  his  advancement ;  and 
that  the  French  idea  of  discipline  ex¬ 
tends  to  criticism,  that  sentence  suggests 
to  us  a  man  who,  under  a  mask  of  entire 
bonhomie,  covers  a  large  measure  of  craft 
and  self-seeking.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  under  those  circumstances  his  por¬ 
trait  would  not  be  a  photograph,  much 
less  a  caricature.  General  Farre’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  him,  also,  was  exactly  in  that 
sense.  That  General  knew  him  well, 
liked  him,  and  offered  him  important 
posts,  and  when  he  was  called  feather- 
headed,  cried  out, — “  I  beg  your  pardon. 
It’s  not  feather-headedness,  it’s  verve ; 
et  il  en  a  mime  inornUment.  I  don’t  see 
the  harm  in  that.  Boulanger  is  a  Gas¬ 
con  du  Nord ;  being  myself  un  Gascon 
du  Midi,  I'm  able  to  understand  him. 
He  has  a  light  heart  but  a  cool  head,  and 
I  think  him  rather  knowing  (avise)  than 
rash.”  That,  too,  is  indirectly  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  on  him  by  his  aide-de-camp. 
No  man  really  self-seeking  ever  fails  to 
study  character,  though  no  doubt  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  character  is  often  given  to  men 
in  whom  self-seeking  has  no  place,  and, 
says  the  aide  dc- camp,  “General  Bou¬ 
langer’s  perceptions  ate  intensely  acute. 
There’s  no  possibility  of  taking  him  in 
or  of  hoodwinking  him.  At  first  sight, 
he  '  takes  stock  ’  of  utter  strangers,  see¬ 
ing  their  strong  and  weak  points,  sum¬ 
ming  them  up  and  striking  a  balance. 
If  the  total  is  in  their  favor,  he  does  not 
worry  about  the  rest.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature,  and  where  does  the  per¬ 
fect  man  exist  ?”  His  demeanor  in  the 
interview  with  M.  Wilson,  which,  in 
Mrs.  Crawford’s  opinion,  led  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  ruin,  though  highly  creditable 
to  his  character,  was  marked  by  the 
same  note  of  pawkiness.  The  General, 
besides  being,  for  aught  we  know,  quite 
honest  in  pecuniary  matters,  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  brought  under  the  thumb  of 
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the  £lys6e_by  engaging  in  disreputable 
jobs,  and  when  asked  about  a  contract 
by  the  all-powerful  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
genially  but  sufficiently  snubbed  his  in¬ 
terlocutor  : — 

“  *  How  d’ye  do,  M.  Minister  t — ‘  Well, 
thank  you.  Enchanted  to  see  you,  dear  Dep¬ 
uty.  Pray  sit  down.  To  what  do  I  owe  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  your  call  ?' — ‘  A  mere 
trifle,  my  dear  Minister.  I’m  interested  in  a 
youngster,  the  son  of  a  canvassing  elector  of 
mine,  who  wants  to  serve  as  a  twelvemonth’s 
volunteer,  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  is 
not  up  to  the  examination  standard.  You  see 
what  a  vital  interest  1  have  in  serving  him, 
and  how  greatly  I  shall  be  your  debtor  if  you 
can  oblige  me.  Could  you  get  his  application 
for  an  examination  to  be  delayed,  granted  ?’ — 

‘  Delighted  !  Favors  of  this  sort  are  granted 
constantly.  Give  me  the  youth’s  name,  and 
all  the  needful  information  about  him.’ — After 
fumbling,  first  in  one  pocket-book  stuffed  with 
papers,  then  in  another,  and  finally  in  a  third, 
the  A.-P.  Deputy  finds  he  has  left  at  home 
what  the  Minister  wants,  but  will  come  back 
with  it  all  to-morrow.  He  (looking  askance) 
thanks  Mr.  Minister  for  his  kind  reception, 
and  takes  his  leave.  As  his  fingers  are  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  a  sudden  thought  strikes 
him,  and  he  slaps  his  forehead.  ‘  What  a  for¬ 
getful  fellow  I  am  !’  he  cries,  retracing  his 
steps.  *  There’s  another  matter  on  which,  my 
dear  Minister,  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat. 
It’s  (lowering  his  voice  and  screwing  all  his 
resolution  into  his  furtive  eyes)  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  between  us  both.’ — *  Wbat  is  it? 
I’m  always  yours  to  command.’ — ‘  A  contract 
for  soldiers’  blankets.’ — ‘  O-o-o-o-o-h  !  Deso¬ 
lated.  Don’t  you  know  that’s  not  in  my  prov¬ 
ince  ?’ — *  You’re  certain  ?’ — ‘  Certain.’ —  It’s  a 
big— a  very  big  affair.’ — *  Tantalizing.  But  no 
help  for  it.’ — 'Positively  sure?’ — ’Oh,  yes, 
positively.  You  must  go  to  the  office  of  the 
5th  Direction  about  the  matter.  I  absolutely 
keep  aloof  from  contract  business,  unless  to 
overhaul  when  I  scent  a  job.’  ” 

Under  this  character,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  good-natured  craft,  such 
as  both  tradition  and  history  assign,to 
Henri  Quatre,  is  a  certain  efficiency, 
the  efficiency  of  a  good-humored  despot 
who  will  have  his  regiment  in  order  and 
his  commands  obeyed,  and  is  apt,  even 
with  his  colleagues,  to  state  his  views 
rather  than  discuss  them  ;  and  above 
it,  in  part  concealing  it,  is  the  Gascon 
of  the  North,  a  little  boastful,  a  little 
vain,  fond  of  pleasure,  a  worshipper  of 
women — “  not  on  all  occasions  platoni- 
cally,”  smiles  Mrs.  Crawford — fond  of 
luxury  of  all  kinds,  beautiful  horses  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  of  show,  the  latter  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  recommended  him  to  Gam- 
betta,  who  wanted  to  make  of  Paris  a 
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modern  Rome.  He  is  quick  to  perceive 
the  evidences  of  his  own  popularity,  and 
does  not  grow  furious  under  attack, 
chiefly,  says  Mrs.  Crawford,  because  he 
learned  to  endure  contumely  at  his  Eng¬ 
lish  school  at  Brighton,  where  he  was 
derided  as  “  Froggy,”  partly  also,  we 
would  suggest,  because  self-esteem, 
when  it  is  genuine,  often  serves  a  man 
under  obloquy  like  a  cloak  in  a  shower. 
Add  that  he  does  not  mind  being  used 
as  an  instrument  by  Gambetta,  by  Bona- 
partists,  by  Radicals,  by  anybody,  and 
means  none  the  less  to  have  his  own 
way  ;  that  he  is  a  good  soldier  as  well 
as  a  brave  one  ;  and  that  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  he  gives  of  his  relation  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale  he  is  clearly  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  than  from  the  charge  of 
lying,  and  we  have  a  man  very  like  what 
we  have  said,  a  brummagem  Henri 
Quatre.  We  say  "  brummagem,”  be¬ 
cause,  if  we  comprehend  Mrs.  Crawford, 
she  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  is  not  a  great  gentleman, 
which  Henry  IV.  was,  and  because  he 
has  as  yet  shown  no  sign  of  Henry’s 
great  quality, — a  kind  of  royalty  of  na¬ 
ture  which  made  him  avoid  oppression 
and  hold  all  subjects  equal  in  his  eyes. 
General  Boulanger  feels,  it  is  true,  for 
the  common  soldier  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  his  kindness  to  him  was  not 
a  result  of  calculation,  though  we  are 
bound  to  add,  he  says  himself  that  his 
motive  was  his  conviction  that  good 
soldiers  are  bred  in  times  of  peace. 

Mrs.  Crawford’s  portrait,  though  im¬ 


perfect  and  even  blurred,  and  singularly 
deficient  in  intellectual  appreciation  or 
depreciation,  does  explain  a  little  the 
French  selection  of  General  Boulanger 
as  an  idol.  Henri  Quatre  is  always  the 
popular  hero  in  France.  >  To  English¬ 
men  he  seems  a  very  imperfect  hero,  a 
sensualist  and  a  despot,  a  man  of  little 
faith  and  no  fidelity,  who  gave  up  his 
religion  to  win  a  crown,  and  was  in 
many  ways  the  Bourbon  family  embod¬ 
ied  ;  but  he  touches  the  French  heart, 
his  daring  and  his  successes,  his  vices 
and  his  kindliness,  his  love  of  show, 
and  his  thought  for  the  common  folk, 
all  alike  helping  to  make  him  acceptable, 
while  his  craft  is  taken  as  wisdom  and 
his  religious  indifierence  as  extreme 
good  sense.  General  Boulanger  has 
something  of  Henry  in  him,  especially 
as  to  externals,  and  is  taken  by  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  we  fancy,  to  have 
much  more.  No  one  is  ever  much  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  conversion  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  his  own  creed  ;  and  Frenchmen 
who  are  sick  of  the  inefficient  talkers 
thrown  up  by  the  Chamber,  and  who 
are  sighing  for  a  man  to  believe  in  who 
shall  not  be  bourgeois  either  in  qualities 
or  virtues,  would  be  only  too  glad  if  the 
hero  of  the  white  plume  were  once  more 
ready  to  lead  the  way.  Whether  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger  can  win  his  Ivry,  may 
be  doubtful — certainly  it  is  not  rendered 
more  probable  by  this  sketch — but  he 
has  the  white  plume,  and  if  there  is  any 
charging  to  be  done,  he  will  be  found 
in  front. — Spectator. 


FRENCH  POLITICAL  WOMEN. 

BY  MRS.  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


In  no  country  in  Europe  have  women 
played  so  important  a  part  in  politics  as 
in  France.  From  the  days  when  their 
white-robed  ancient  females  headed  the 
hosts  and  were  accorded  semi-divine 
honors,  to  the  present,  when  to  swear 
by  his  mother  is  a  Frenchman’s  holiest 
oath,  and  the  psychological  analysis  of 
a  ”  cocotte”  the  highest  aim  of  his  liter¬ 
ature,  the  national  cult  has  been  women, 
and  their  influence  has  been  predomi¬ 
nant.  They  have  signed  treaties  of  peace 


and  declared  wars  of  extermination  ; 
opposed  laws  or  made  them  ;  dismissed 
ministers  or  appointed  them  ;  interfered 
in  religious  quarrels,  set  on  foot  religious 
persecutions,  been  the  chief  factors  in 
revolutions.  Everywhere  they  have 
launched  their  frail  skiffs  on  the  troubled 
sea  of  political  affairs,  not  to  speak  of 
their  more  legitimate  action  in  the  arts, 
literature,  the  conduct  of  society,  and 
the  amenity  of  manners.  And  the  his¬ 
tory  of  France,  for  the  most  part  deter- 
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mined  by  her  prominent  women,  illus¬ 
trates  everywhere  the  motto,  "  What 
woman  wishes  God  ordains." 

From  the  distant  ages  of  almost  myth¬ 
ic  times,  the  echo  of  their  names  still 
sounds  shrilly  though  the  world,  and 
their  forms  detach  themselves  boldly 
from  the  surrounding  darkness  while  so¬ 
ciety  was  still  inchoate,  and  the  right  of 
the  strongest  was  all  the  law  men  knew. 
Rad6gonde  founded  the  monastery  of 
Ste.  Croix,  near  Poitiers,  where  gentle 
souls  might  live  in  peace  and  make  an 
oasis  of  thought  and  contemplation  in 
the  midst  of  the  cruel  desert  tenanted  by 
wild  beasts  around  them.  Softer  in 
outline,  Rad6gonde  is  as  noble  as  our 
own  Boadicea ;  while,  in  return,  the 
gigantic  crimes  of  Fi6d6gonde  and 
Brunehaut  overshadow  those  of  their 
husbands,  Chilperic  and  Sigebert, 
though  the  one  was  the  Nero  of  France 
and  the  other  ran  him  hard  in  cruelty, 
ambition,  and  boldness.  Fr6d6gonde 
especially  was  the  she-wolf  of  her  time 
— the  prehguration  of  les  dames  de  la 
Halle  ;  and  her  revenge  on  her  rival 
when  she  finally  overthrew  her,  reads 
like  a  nightmare  of  demons  rather  than 
a  possible  human  transaction. 

Yet  the  lives  of  some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  kings  of  France  have  not  been 
under  the  direct  control  of  political 
women.  Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  Charle¬ 
magne,  like  Henry  IV.  and  Napoleon 
the  Great,  were  emphatically  men  in 
their  own  tight ;  and  though  the  sex  was 
abundantly  loved  with  most,  the  dom¬ 
inant  One  was  wanting  in  all.  Louis  le 
D6oonnaire,  on  the  contrary,  lost  al¬ 
most  all  that  his  glorious  father  had 
gained  by  the  qualities  which,  so  valu¬ 
able  in  a  woman,  are  so  disastrous  in  a 
man.  Strong  in  his  purity  and  weak  to 
his  affections,  he  cleared  the  palace  of 
his  father's  concubines  and  his  sister's 
lovers,  but  he  gave  the  reins  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  wives  and  children, 
and  let  them  involve  him  in  useless  and 
bloody  wars.  Too  suave  to  command 
obedience  from  without,  he  was  too 
affectionate  to  resist  usurpations  from 
within.  He  gained  neither  the  respect 
of  his  subjects  nor  the  fidelity  of  his 
family.  While  she  lived,  his  wife  Er- 
mengarde  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
when  she  died  his  wife  Judith  ruled. 
Each  had  but  one  ambition — kingdoms 


and  crowns  for  her  sons  ;  and  to  this 
end  all  their  forces  were  concentrated. 
Between  them  both  they  made  a  sorry 
thing  of  it  for  the  nation  ;  and  what 
with  that  fruitless  fight  for  the  fair  prize 
of  Italy — which  has  ever  been  to  France 
the  coveted  treasure  to  be  striven  for  on 
all  occasions — and  the  infamous  humili¬ 
ation  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his 
son  Lothaire,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  is  a 
standing  example  of  the  depths  to  which 
a  man  can  be  sunk  when  thoroughly 
subjugated  by  priests  and  women.  The 
reign  of  Robert  again  gives  the  same 
note  of  feminine  power.  Not  foreign 
conquest,  but  internal  heresy,  was  the 
gloomy  quintain  against  which  his  wife. 
Queen  Constance,  tilted.  So  eager  was 
she  for  the  divine  truth,  as  represented 
by  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  day, 
that  she  herself  struck  out  the  eye  of 
her  own  old  confessor  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  stake,  to  be  burned  alive  for 
heaven  knows  what  obscure  scholastic 
subtleties,  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
time  called  heresy. 

Pious,  austere,  inflexible,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  the  wife  and  widow  of  Louis 
VI 11.  and  the  mother  of  Saint  Louis, 
shows  at  once  the  virtues  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  woman  and  the  dangers  of  her  abso¬ 
lute  authority.  Her  education  of  her 
son  was  narrow,  grave,  religious  ;  and  her 
character,  as  the  great  standard  bearer 
of  the  White  Cross  society  of  her  time, 
would  exactly  fit  the  measure  of  certain 
modern  enthusiasts.  And  yet,  austere 
and  chaste  as  she  was,  she  was  vehe¬ 
mently  loved  by  Thibaut  de  Champagne  ; 
and  the  rumor  that  he  caused  the  death 
of  the  king  had  his  passion  for  this 
monumental  woman  as  the  cause.  Her 
conduct  to  her  son’s  young  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Provence,  belongs  to  her  type. 
Other  mothers,  fanatical  in  the  same 
direction,  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
will  again  ;  for  love  and  natural  instincts 
are  to  such  as  these  abhorrent  ;  and  the 
wonder  of  wonders  to  them  is  why,  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  God  of  purity,  fission 
or  gemmation  was  not  made  the  uni¬ 
versal  law.  The  court  which  Blanche 
and  her  submissive  son  made  together 
was  not  the  most  lively  abode  to  be  im¬ 
agined  for  the  young  exile  from  the  rose 
gardens  of  Provence,  with  the  perfume 
of  those  far-famed  Courts  of  Love  still 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  the  mirage  left 
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by  her  noble  dames  of  chivalry  and  ro¬ 
mance  like  a  golden  cloud  in  the  sky. 
But  Blanche  managed  to  make  life  yet 
harder  and  more  intolerable  to  her  hap¬ 
less  daughter-in-law  by  separating  the 
young  couple  so  far  as  she  was  able. 
On  their  journeys  through  the  kingdom 
Louis  rode  between  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  the  latter  regulated  the  details  at 
her  pleasure.  “  11s  n’^taient  jamais 
log^s  ensemble,”  says  the  chronicler, 
speaking  of  the  young  people  on  whom 
the  queen-mother  had  laid  her  forbid¬ 
ding  hand.  When  Margaret  was  in  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  Blanche  turned  the 
king  out  of  the  room.  The  poor  girl- 
wife  fainted,  after  she  had  cried  in  her 
despair,  ”  H6las  !  ne  me  laissez-vous 
voir  mon  seigneur  ni  en  la  vie  ni  en  la 
Diort  !”  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the 
King  had  enough  of  the  manly  courage 
of  tenderness  to  be  moved  by  this  dolo¬ 
rous  cry,  and  to  turn  back  to  his  wife, 
the  chaste  severity  of  his  mother  not¬ 
withstanding.  Margaret  had  her  own 
courage  too — witness  her  command  to 
the  old  soldier  who  was  her  guardian  at 
Damietta,  when  she  ordered  him  to  kill 
her  rather  than  let  her  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  besieging  Mussulmans.  ”  J’y 
songeais,  madame,”  was  the  grimly 
faithful  answer.  But  apart  from  her 
somewhat  ferocious  prudery  Blanche 
was  a  splendid  example  of  strength  and 
wisdom.  She  saved  the  nation  from  a 
not  inconsiderable  danger  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  she  put  down  those 
fanatical  loyalists,  the  ”  pastoureux” — 
the  shepherds  who  banded  themselves 
together  to  go  forth  and  free  Saint  Louis, 
then  in  durance.  At  first  an  honest 
movement  of  enthusiasm,  which  Blanche 
welcomed  and  fostered,  it  soon  became 
insurrectionary  and  excessive.  All  the 
desperadoes  afloat  flocked  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  these  pastoral  irregulars.  The 
Church  excommunicated  them,  but  they 
had  preachers  of  their  own  consecration, 
whom  they  surrounded  with  their  own 
guards.  Blanche  sent  the  accredited 
executioner,  disguised  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  among  these  guards.  At  a  given 
signal  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the 
preacher  ;  soldiers  rushed  down  on  the 
assembly,  and  the  people  killed  what 
they  spared.  There  was  a  ring,  too,  of 
the  old  heroic  spirit — substituting  mo¬ 
rality  for  patriotism — when  she  told  her 


son  that,  much  as  she  loved  him,  she 
would  rather  see  him  dead  than  guilty 
of  a  mortal  sin.  Her  teaching  and  ex¬ 
hortations  bore  the  fruit  we  know  of, 
and  Louis  IX.  of  France  attained  the 
rare  royal  distinction  of  sanctification, 
free  as  he  was  from  all  the  sins  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

There  were  not  many  women,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  pattern  of  Blanche  of 
Castile,  for  France  has  always  been  no¬ 
torious  for  the  importance  she  has  given 
to  erotic  relations,  if  the  basis  of  these 
relations  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  English  and  Italian  love-affairs. 
Though  certain  wives  and  mothers  have 
been  the  supreme  arbiters  of  affairs,  for 
the  most  part  the  reins  have  been  held 
by  mistresses.  Some  of  these  mistresses 
were  of  advantage  to  their  country,  for 
all  the  illegitimacy  of  their  influence. 
.Agnes  Sorel,  for  one,  did  good  work  in 
her  time.  Though  not  so  striking  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  history — not  so  poetically  heroic 
nor  of  such  unsullied  fame — she  went 
for  even  more  than  Jeanne  d’Arc*  irt 
the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  English  power. 
Jeanne  made  the  army  in  which  she 
served,  victorious  at  Patay,  by  making 
it  believe  her  inspired  and  itself  invin¬ 
cible  ;  Agnes  put  anew  heart  and  anew 
spirit  into  the  King,  and  from  a  true 
”  roi  faineant,”  ”  sanscaract^reet  sans 
volont^,  incapable  d’aucune  occupation 
s6rieuse,  insolent  et  voluptueux  —  le 
jouet  et  I’esclave  de  ses  favoris  ou  de 
tous  ceux  qui  obtinrent  de  I’ascendant 
sur  son  esprit,”  he  became  the  wisest 
and  most  powerful  king  in  Europe — 
”  le  monaique  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus 
puissant  de  1’ Europe,”  says  the  his¬ 
torian.  Contrast  the  influence  which 
his  vile  favorites,  Giac  and  de  Beaulieu, 
and  more  especially  La  Tremouille,  had 

*  Though  by  no  means  masculine  in  tem¬ 
perament  or  habits,  France  has  never  wanted 
for  heroines  among  her  women.  Jeanne 
Hachette,  the  heroine  of  Beauvais,  was  a  minor 
and  less  celebrated  Jeanne  d’Arc.  She 
snatched  a  standard  from  a  Burgundian  sol¬ 
dier  and  slew  him  ;  and  she  and  her  descend¬ 
ants  were  exempted  from  *'  la  taille"  forever 
after.  Jeanne  d’Arc's  name  was  ennobled, 
and  the  title  went  on  the  spindle  side.  The 
villages  of  Creux  and  Domremy  where  she  was 
born,  and  where  she  passed  her  youth,  were 
exempted  forever  from  all  taxes,  like  the  Ha¬ 
chette  family.  Did  the  Revolution  and  the 
Code  Napoltoo  recognize  these  grants  ? 
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over  his  character  with  that  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  and,  mistress  though  she  was, 
what  a  difference  there  is  !  La  Tre- 
mouille  especially  sought  to  retain  his 
power  by  corrupting  the  King’s  mind 
and  paralyzing  his  will.  But  Agnes 
threw  all  her  weight  into  the  opposite 
scale  ;  and  love  was  the  rod  which  struck 
the  rock  and  set  the  imprisoned  waters 
free.  Brantome  tells  how  that,  “  Un 
divin,  devant  la  Cour  de  Bourges,  an- 
non^a  i  la  dame  de  Fromentin  [Agn^s 
Sorel]  qu’elle  serait  aim6e  longtemps 
par  un  grand  roi  ;  la  gentille  Agn^s, 
saluant  Charles  VII.  d’une  profonde 
T^v^rence  dit :  ce  qu’elle  demandait  la 
permission  de  se  r<§tirer  i  la  Cour  d’ 
Angleterre,  car  c’^tait  ce  roi  que  cette 
pr6diction  regardait,  car  le  roi  de  France 
allait  perdre  sa  couronne,  et  le  roi 
d’ Angleterre  la  placer  sur  sa  t^te.  Ces 
paroles  frapperent  si  vivement  le  roi 
qu'il  se  prit  i  pleurer,  et  de  li,  prenant 
courage,  qu'ttant  ses  chasses  et  ses  jar- 
dins,  il  fit  si  bien,  par  son  honneur  et  sa 
vaillance  (ju'il  chasse  les  Anglais  deson 
royaume.’^  As  indeed  we  know  only  too 
well  at  Formigny  and  Castillon,  where 
we  lost  our  brave  old  hero  Talbot  and  his 
son,  as  well  as  the  battles,  and  thus  were 
forced  to  deliver  up  all  we  held — save 
Calais. 

All  that  we  know  of  Agnes  is  essen¬ 
tially  sweet,  tender,  and  womanly — with 
a  high  heroic  heart  in  the  softest  bosom 
and  lovelist  personality.  Like  Egeria 
she  was  content  with  an  ennobling  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  man  who  ruled.  She  did 
not  ask  for  direct  power  nor  arbitrary 
command.  She  was  ever  the  true  wom¬ 
an  ;  and  of  all  the  portraits  in  French 
history  hers  is  the  most  sympathetic. 
Her  sweetness  of  nature  is  proved  by 
her  letter  to  the  pi6v6t  of  her  estate, 
Chernaye-en-Bois,  when  she  bids  him 
pardon  and  not  proceed  against  the  poor 
wood-stealers  on  her  estate  ;  and  by  her 
letters  to  Mademoiselle  de  Bonneville — 
the  one  wherein  she  gives  orders  about 
her  own  little  greyhound  Carpet,  and 
the  other  where  she  tells  Mademoiselle 
of  the  misfortune  that  befell  her  dog 
Robin,  "  frapp^  d’un  tallion”  in  a  wild- 
boar  hunt. 

Save  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  the 
most  masculine  period  of  royal  history, 
there  are  no  records  of  such  noble 
friendships  as  elsewhere  have  attuned 


men’s  hearts  to  a  grander  theme  than 
that  of  love  itself.  Of  favorites,  of  mig- 
nons — now  on  the  flood-tide  of  royal 
favor  and  now  drowned  in  the  depths  of 
ignominy  ;  now  crowned,  now  beheaded 
— of  these  unworthy  puppets  we  have 
enough  and  to  spare  ;  but  of  such  close 
accord  of  life  and  heart  as  we  And  in 
Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Orestes  and  Py- 
lades,  David  and  Jonathan,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  the  typical  Amis  and 
A  miles,  we  have  not  a  trace.  The  three 
hundred  who  fell  at  Cheronaea,  were  a 
nobler  band  than  the  favorites  of  young 
Charles  VII.,  the  instruments  of  Louis 
XL,  the  mignons  of  Louis  XIII.  ;  and 
the  Hellenic  union  between  the  chosen 
friends,  which  was  as  sacred  as  mar¬ 
riage,  had  in  it  an  element  of  dignity 
beyond  that  which  any  French  court 
touched  in  its  strongest  instances  of 
personal  affection.  At  the  worst  the 
Gre^k  tie  was  not  broken  by  the  violent 
measures  which  Louis  XI.  used  when  he 
wearied  of  his  friends  and  turned  to 
Olivier  le  Daim — and  he  in  turn  to  his 
tool,  Daniel  Bar — for  plausible  causes 
of  appeal  to  Tristan  I’Hermitefor  his 
very  efhcient  relief.  So  far  as  that 
went,  women  of  the  lightest  morals 
would  have  been  more  wholesome  influ¬ 
ences  at  Louis’  court  than  those  which 
surrounded  him.  He  proved  that  at 
one  time  he  had  kept  touch  with  a  more 
joyous  nature  than  that  which  clouded 
his  later  years,  by  the  fact  of  those  two 
natural  children,  both  of  whom  he  rec¬ 
ognized.  About  one  hung  a  little 
cloud  of  romance.  Her  mother  was  un¬ 
known,  and  the  mystery  was  never  di¬ 
vulged  ;  but  Louis  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged  Marie  as  his  daughter,  and  by 
royal  letters  patent  gave  her  the  rightito 
bear  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  bend 
sinister  as  demanded  by  heraldry.  His 
devotion  to  the  sex,  as  a  sex,  translated 
itself  at  last  into  his  special  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  created 
Corotesse  de  Boulogne,  and  to  whom  he 
went  for  help  in  all  his  most  peifldious 
cruelties.  He  also  instituted  the  office 
of  the  Angelus  ;  and  it  was  not  for  want 
of  trying  if  he  failed  in  bribing  heaven 
to  stand  his  friend  and  back  up  his  in¬ 
iquities.  As  for  his  wife,  Charlotte  of 
Savoy,  he  held  her  as  a  kind  of  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Amboise,  where  she  saw 
no  one,  was  allowed  to  receive  no  men 
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whatsoever,  nor  even  to  go  out  without 
permission.  He  only  went  there  when 
he  thought  the  succession  needed 
strengthening,  if  possible,  and  she  grew 
so  dull  and  melancholy,  and  withal  so 
timid,  that  she  almost  lost  the  faculty  of 
speech.  She  was  so  little  capable  of 
any  form  of  life  that  Charles  VIII.  was 
said  not  to  be  her  son  at  all.  Louis' 
daughter,  however,  who  married  Pierre 
de  Beaujeu,  was  too  much  her  father’s 
exact  transcript  for  doubt  Proud,  im¬ 
perious,  unrelenting,  she  was  also  as 
superstitious  ;  and,  like  her  father,  for 
the  softer  sins  substituted  the  sterner 
crimes.  Yet  what  men  they  were  in 
those  days,  with  their  ferocity  and  ser¬ 
vility  combined  !  Where,  out  of  Da¬ 
homey,  could  we  find  such  a  revolting 
instance  of  sickening  submission  to  au¬ 
thority  as  that  when  Charles  de  Melun, 
once  a  favorite  and  now  disgraced,  dis¬ 
honored  himself  in  his  death  more  than 
by  his  life  ?  The  executioner  missed 
his  stroke,  and  the  poor  wretch,  with 
half  his  head  cut  off,  lifted  it  from  the 
block  and  said  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  but  willing  to  die 
as  it  was  the  King’s  desire  !  It  was 
such  hideous  docility  which  made  such 
men  as  Olivier  le  Daim  and  Tristan 
I’Hermite  possible,  and  gave  Louis  XL 
such  a  long  lease  of  shameful  life.  It 
is  some  little  comfoit  to  know  that 
Charles  VIII.  had  Olivier  and  his  crea¬ 
ture,  Daniel  Bar,  hanged  when  he  came 
to  the  throne — this  ”  valet  de  chambre” 
and  barber  promoted  to  be  the  King’s 
jackal  in  his  quest  for  victims.  Better 
even  such  worthless  rogues  as  Chifiinch 
and  his  kind  than  these  blood  stained 
“ministers”  of  Louis  XI. ’s  perfidious 
and  murderous  pleasures. 

If  Louis  XL  had  had  but  little  to  do 
with  women,  they  governed  the  whole 
course  of  his  son’s  life.  FrOm  the  first, 
his  sister,  .Anne  de  Beaujeu — a  powerful 
mind  with  all  its  defects,  and  a  good 
ruler  as  well — took  possession  of  the  au¬ 
thority,  and  Charles  VIII.  was  too  soft 
and  pleasure-loving  to  resist.  Give  him 
amusement  and  women,  and  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  more  manly  things  of  life 
go.  Bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips  were  more 
to  him  than  all  the  rest ;  and  Anne 
might  take  the  sceptre  if  he  could  but 
fill  his  hands  with  roses.  It  was  under 
her  tutelage  that  one  of  the  most  mascu¬ 


line  speeches  ever  made  at  any  time  was 
pronounced  by  le  Sire  de  la  Roche, 
deputy  of  the  Burgundian  nobility. 
France  had  demanded  a  parliament  as  a 
means  by  which  to  express  her  wishes, 
and  in  the  same  age  as  that  when  the 
Comte  de  Melun  had  died  like  a  slave, 
whose  patience  is  his  shame,  le  Sire  de 
la  Roche  thundered  out  these  words  : 

"  La  royaute  est  un  office,  non  un  heritage. 
C'est  le  peuple  souverain  qui  dans  I’origine 
cria  les  rois.  L'Etat  est  la  chose  du  peuple, 
la  souverainet^  n’appartient  pas  aux  princes, 
qui  n’existent  que  par  le  peuple.  Ceux  qui 
tiennent  le  pouvoir  par  force  ou  de  touie  autre 
mani&re,  sans  le  consentement  du  peuple.  sont 
usurpatcurs  du  bien  d’autrui.  En  cas  de  mi¬ 
nority  ou  d’incapacity  la  chose  publique  re- 
tourne  au  peuple,  qui  la  reprend  comme  sienne. 
Le  peuple,  c’est  I’universality  des  habitants  du 
royaume  ;  les  (tats  g^nyraux  sont  les  dyposi- 
taires  de  la  volonty  commune.  Un  fait  ne 
prend  force  de  loi  que  par  la  sanction  des  ytats  ; 
rien  n’est  saint  ni  solide  sans  leur  aveu.” 

Wherever  we  turn  in  the  history  of 
Charles  VIII.  we  hear  the  ”  frou-frou” 
of  a  woman’s  skirts  and  are  bathed  in 
the  perfume  of  her  presence.  Women 
were  the  cause  of  his  famous  journey  to 
Italy,  his  mistresses  having  been  got 
over  by  his  ministers,  themselves  bribed 
to  urge  this  journey.  Women  kept  him 
when  he  was  there  longer  than  need 
have  been,  though  ultimately  they  were 
the  reason  why  he  was  forced  to  leave. 
For  the  Italian  women  were  so  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  Frenchmen,  and  these  by 
those,  that  their  own  husbands  and 
lovers  became  madly  jealous  ;  and  there 
would  have  been  bloody  work  and  short 
made  of  the  interlopers  had  they  not 
withdrawn.  This  is  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Italian  women,  sensuous,  yield¬ 
ing,  passionate,  giving  themselves  to 
love  without  ulterior  considerations, 
made  then,  as  they  make  now,  the  most 
marked  contrast  with  Frenchwomen, 
who,  astute  and  clear  sighted,  calculate 
their  loss  and  gain  in  the  transaction, 
and  reckon  up  the  advantages  on  the 
side  of  unchastity  and  those  on  the  side 
of  virtue  before  they  make  their  deci¬ 
sion.  This  commercial  spirit  and  their 
proneness  for  self-traffic  has  always  been 
a  French  characteristic  ;  and  it  is  just 
this  spirit  from  which  Italian  women  are 
absolutely  free.  In  those  fervid  days, 
too,  the^  loved  with  even  more  ”  disin- 
voltura’*  than  at  present — openly,  mad¬ 
ly,  without  stint  or  shame  ;  and  they 
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loved  the  gallant  young  king,  who  loved 
them  all  in  the  spirit  of  Byron’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Nero's  oecumenical  wish.  In 
one  place  the  women  assembled  to  wel¬ 
come  him,  when  they  sang  praises  to  his 
glory,  crowned  him  with  violets,  and 
each  and  all  liberally  kissed  him.  They 
put  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
number  into  a  satin  bed  as  if  she  were 
”  en  couches,”  with  a  baby  in  a  cradle 
beside  her  ;  surely  no  broader  hint  of  a 
pattern  to  go  by  could  be  given  !  The 
finest  ladies  of  the  land,  as  we  know, 
kept  open  house  in  his  honor  and  f4ted 
him  and  his  both  day  and  night  with 
music,  pleasure,  song,  and  love.  One 
girl  made  him  an  eloquent  harangue  and 
charmed  him  so  that  he  often  went  from 
Turin  to  see  her,  saying  that  she  was 
like  Calliope,  who  wanted  to  be  a  mother 
but  the  child  did  not  live.  Another,  at 
Venice,  bombarded  him  with  encomias¬ 
tic  orations  and  verses  ;  a  third  mount¬ 
ed  a  horse,  broke  a  lance,  and  fought 
like  a  warrior  in  the  lists  for  him  ;  and, 
grave  as  were  the  political  objects  of  his 
journey,  he  lost  his  time  in  these  count¬ 
less  amourettes,  till  forced  by  the  press¬ 
ure  of  circumstances  to  rouse  himself 
and  depart.  But  even  before  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  the 
start,  he  delayed  the  whole  thing  for  a 
girl  at  Tours  whom  he  went  back  from 
Lyons  to  visit.  The  year  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Anne  of  Bretagne,  after  having  di¬ 
vorced  Marguerite  of  Austria,  they  had 
a  bad  vintage  in  Prance,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  said  was  in  consequence  of  his 
broken  vows  ;  and  the  verse-makers  of 
the  time  aired  their  wits  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  though  Marguerite  was  only  eleven 
years  old  and  the  marriage  had  l^en  one 
in  name  alone.  Charles  had  the  virtues 
of  his  defects,  and  with  his{undoubted  li¬ 
centiousness  were  joined  extreme  gentle¬ 
ness  of  manners  and  kindness  of  heart. 
Comines  says  of  him  :  ”  La  plus  hu- 
maine  et  douce  parole  d’homme  qui  fust 
jamais  estoit  la  sienne  ;  car  oncques  il  ne 
dit  i  aulcun  homme  chose  qui  lui  dust 
desplaire.”  So  too  was  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnaire,  so  too  Robert.  Sweetness  of 
natuie  makes  the  man  lovely  ;  but  a 
king  wants  something  mote  if  he  is  to 
be  worthy  of  his  name  and  functions,  and 
the  feminine  virtues  are  at  all  times  out 
of  place  in  a  man. 

There  were  not  many  feminine  virtues 


about  Louise  of  Savoy,  another  of  the 
notable  women  of  France  by  whom  her 
history  has  been  written.  Hard-willed, 
close-fisted,  dissolute,  femme  violente, 
cupide,  et  de  mceurs  peu  chastes,”  she 
had  many  marks  of  the  old  Roman  lady, 
that  supreme  florescence  of  feminine 
license.  When  she  was  forty-seven  years 
old  she  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  the 
Constable,  Due  de  Bourbon.  It  was 
the  best  way  she  knew  of  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  her  son’s  mistress  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Chateaubriand  and  her  brothers 
Lescuns  and  Lautrec,  and  supported  by 
the  Bourbon.  He  refused  the  offer, 
with  a  little  rasping  irony  superadded  ; 
and  Louise  never  rested  till  she  got  her 
son  to  take  up  her  cause  and  deprive 
the  Bourbon  of  all  his  princely  .'estates 
as  the  fitting  punishment  for  his  too 
free  speech.  The  Duke  fled  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  enme  back  at  the  head  of  the 
German  army.  It  all  ended  in  the  cap^ 
ture  and  captivity  of  Fran9ois,  and  in 
that  humiliating  '*  Paix  des  Dames,” 
when  some  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
France  were  ceded  to  the  Emperor,  and 
some  of  her  most  darling  visions  of  Ital¬ 
ian  conquest  renounced.  When  Louise 
died  she  left  behind  her  enormous 
treasures,  which  Francois  soon  scat¬ 
tered  among  poets  and  artists.  To  him 
chivalry,  romance,  poetry,  art,  and  love 
were  the  five  gateways  of  heaven  ;  and 
he  did  not  stint  himself  in  the  matter  of 
keys.  Brought  up  by  his  mother,  he 
had  (been  left  pretty  much  to  his  own 
devices  ;  and  his  devices  were  those  nat¬ 
ural  to  an  amorous,  high-spirited,  but 
not  always  far-sighted  or  reflective 
youth.  Neither  coarse  nor  brutal,  if 
dissolute  and  inconstant,  in  some  things 
he  is  a  smaller  replica  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medicis  ;  but  Lorenzo  had  not  the  weak 
strain  which  ran  through  Francois,  and 
which,  for  all  his  big  words  about  the 
absolute  and  divine  right  of  kings,  his 
impatience  of  contradiction,  and  his  de¬ 
fiance  of  restraint,  made  him  voluntarily 
give  the  real  power  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother  and  the  Chancellor  Antoine 
Duprat — fime  venale  et  corrompue.” 
The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  the 
outward  expression  of  his  inner  nature  ; 
and  the  title  of  Father  which  he  gave  to 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  with  bis  desire  to  go 
to  him  on  his  death-bed  and  close  his 
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eyes,  is  a  lovable  trait  which  makes 
much  that  was  unworthy  to  be  forgotten. 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  or  Navarre,  his 
sister,  stands  out  in  gorgeous  coloring 
— coloring  as  splendid  as  his  own  and 
perhaps  more  solidly  laid  on.  Her  de¬ 
votion  to  her  brother,  which  included 
in  itself  family  solidarity,  feudal  fidel¬ 
ity,  and  the  most  intense  personal  love, 
is  sharply  contrasted  by  her  unworoanlv 
harshness  to  her  little  daughter  Jeanne.* 
The  whips  and  scourges  which  followed 
this  child’s  refusal  towed  her  old  suitor 
— him  of  Cleves — whom  she  bated  ;  the 
bold,  quaint,  but  so  pitifully  sad  protest 
made  and  signed  in  secret  when  she 
could  no  longer  resist  and  was  bound  to 
the  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  dynastic 
policy  ;  the  sacrilege  of  the  marriage, 
merely  nominal  though  it  was,  when  the 
poor  little  girl,  this  Christian  Iphigeneia, 
was  literally  carried  in  arms  to  the  altar, 
too  frail  and  weak  in  her  undeveloped 
girlhood  to  walk  under  the  weight  of 
the  jewels  and  embroidery  which  re¬ 
placed  the  saffron-colored  garments  of 
her  prototype  ;  and  then  her  final  re¬ 
lease  from  the  bonds  of  her  uncongenial 
wedlock — all  make  a  chapter  in  human 
history  unsurpassed  for  interest  of  its 
own  kind.  But  Marguerite's  natural 
interest  was  deadened  and  overlaid  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  her  love  for 
her  lord  and  her  brother.  For  him  she 
lived  and  wrought  ;  and  her  child’s 
tears  and  protests  and  bitter  sacrifice 
counted  for  nothing  against  his  will  or 
personal  good.  No  family  record  con¬ 
tains  a  more  intense  picture  of  personal 
devotion  than  that  of  Marguerite  of 
Navarre  fur  Francois  I.  ;  and  when  we 
realize  the  sufferings  and  hardships  in¬ 
cluded  in  her  grand  exploit — her  visits 
to  her  brother  in  his  Spanish  prison — we 
see  outshone  even  the  devotion  of  Lady 
Fanshawe  and  the  loving  craft  of  Lady 
Nithsdale. 

Still  we  are  puzzled  where  to  exactly 
place  “  la  reine  Margot.”  She  was 
presumably  chaste  and  modest — that 
kiss  on  the  sleeping  lips  of  Alain  Char- 

*  The  future  Queen  of  Navarre  and  mother 
of  Henri  IV.,  she  of  whom  D’Aubign6  said, 
“  Royne  n’ayant  de  femme  que  le  sexe  ;  I’iLme 
enti^re  aux  choses  viriles,  I’esprit  puissant  aux 
grandes  affaires,  le  coeur  invincible  aux  adver* 
sit6s.’’  Her  courage  during  the  birth-pangs, 
when  Henry  IV.  was  born,  is  loo  well  known 
to  need  transcribing. 


tier  tells  rather  for  than  against  her — 
but  she  wrote  the  Heptameron  to  amuse 
her  brother,  and  the  Heptameron,  not  a 
whit  more  decent  than  its  contempo¬ 
raries.  is  not  exactly  girls'  reading.  Pro¬ 
foundly  religious,  she  had  no  sense  of 
maternal  duty  ;  undeniably  shrewd  and 
clever,  she  yet  did  not  fathom  Mont¬ 
morency,  nor  see  that  the  man  she 
trusted  as  her  friend  was  in  point  of  fact 
her  masked  enemy  ;  devoted  to  her 
brother,  she  lost  the  right  measure  of 
due  proportion  and  opened  the  door  to 
calumnies  of  the  most  disastrous  kind. 
She  was  not  wholly  averse  from  the  new 
doctrines,  which  toth  she  and  Anne  de 
Pisseleu  —  Duchesse  d’Etampes  and 
Fran9cis’  favorite  mistress  —  protected 
till  they  ran  the  risk  of  burning  their 
own  fingers,  and  then  they  had  to  show 
themselves  orthodox  beyond  the  reach 
of  comment.  The  Duchesse  d’Etampes 
was  by  far  the  most  serious  of  the  King’s 
many  mistresses  ;  and  to  her  influence 
is  ascribed  the  free  departure  of  Charles 
V.  which  Triboulet  the  fool  so  keenly 
satirized.  ”  Une  rivalit6  des  femmes” 
saved  him.  The  Duchesse  d’Etampes 
was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Diane  de  Poi¬ 
tiers,  the  mistress  of  the  Dauphin,  after¬ 
ward  Henri  11. ,  and.  wanting  a  power¬ 
ful  protector  should  Fran9ois  die,  she 
combated  the  King’s  own  wish  as  well 
as  the  advice  of  his  councillors  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  let  the  Emperor  go  free. 
For  all  that  she  was  exiled  when  the  fat, 
little,  shrewd,  far-seeing  Florentine 
bourgeoise  came  to  power  as  the  queen 
of  Henri  II.,  and  she  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  broken  toys,  as  so  many  of  her 
kind  both  before  and  since.  The  in¬ 
constancy  of  the  gay  gallant  who  wrote 
on  the  window-pane, 

Souvent  femme  varie, 

Bien  fol  qui  s’y  fie,” 

was  proverbial  ;  and  what  Leonora  his 
wife  might  suffer  did  not  weigh  so  much 
as  a  new  plume  to  his  jewelled  cap,  or 
”  ae  blink  of  a  bonny  black  e’e.”  Leo¬ 
nora,  queen  and  wife,  is  a  shadowy  per¬ 
son  all  through  compared  with  the  strong 
individuality  of  mother,  sister,  and  mis¬ 
tress.  These  fill  the  field,  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  wife  sinks  far  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  one  history,  indeed,  she  is 
not  even  mentioned  ;  and  the  sons  of 
the  gallant  King  might  have  been  brain- 
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born,  like  so  many  male  Minervas,  for 
all  the  recognition  given  to  their  mother. 
Perhaps  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
merely  superstitious  value  of  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies  than  this  moral 
obliteration  of  the  wife  in  favor  of  the 
mistress,  constantly  recurring  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  kings.  But  the  legal  formali¬ 
ties  must  be  observed  ;  and  if  the  crown 
is  to  have  heirs  some  poor  girl,  who  has 
done  no  one  any  harm,  and  whose  mis¬ 
fortune  it  is  to  be  born  in  a  breadth  of 
the  purple  lying  handy  as  a  patch  for 
such  and  such  a  royal  mantle,  has  to  be 
made  their  mother,  without  the  pretence 
of  love  or  honor  from  the  father.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  sons  of  Fran9ois 
I.  and  Leonora  his  wife,  of  whom  the 
one  who  wore  the  crown  was  Henri  II., 
the  husband  of  Catherine  di  Medicis  and 
the  lover  ol  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

Of  Diane,  this  second  Henri’s  “  in¬ 
spiration,”  many  things  have  been  said, 
and  some  have  been  denied.  The  wom¬ 
an,  so  much  older  than  the  youth,  is  by 
certain  apologists  held  to  have  been  his 
quasi-mateinal  friend  only  ;  but  human 
nature  has  a  trick  of  breaking  through 
the  platonic  calyx,  however  called,  and 
of  blossoming  out  into  the  full-blown 
passion-flower  of  love  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
her  demure  state  of  semi-widowhood, 
Diane  de  Poitiers  had  surely  a  warmer 
touch  for  Henri  than  belongs  to  the 
purely  maternal  woman  among  a  young 
man's  friends.  Her  influence  was  too 
strong  for  mere  platonism,  and  her  as¬ 
sumptions  were  too  great.  She  pulled 
the  strings  and  the  puppets  danced  ; 
and  even  Catherine  could  not  make 
headway  against  her.  Greedy,  avari¬ 
cious,  and  eminently  ”  pos^e,”  she  was 
yet  a  woman  of  sound  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  one  instance  she  showed  a 
good  heart.  La  Grande  S6n6chale,'’ 
as  she  was  called,  she  made  Henri  treat 
his  wife  with  more  consideration  than 
heretofore.  Perhaps  she  was  keen-witted 
enough  to  see  the  latent  force  lying  be¬ 
neath  the  clumsy  exterior  and  somewhat 
unformed  manners  of  the  Florentine 
not-born,”  whom  her  husband  neither 
loved  nor  understood,  and  whom,  as 
her  father  before  her,  he  so  loftily  de¬ 
spised.  Perhaps  it  was  the  woman’s 
sense  of  fairness — she,  the  mistress, 
loaded  with  honors,  prepotent  in  influ¬ 
ence,  while  the  wife  was  set  aside  and 


neglected.  Any  way  she  interceded  ; 
which  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
La  Grande  S^n^chale  when  the  Assess¬ 
ors  cast  up  her  account.  Powerful  as 
she  was,  she  yet  must  have  made  a  dull 
kind  of  mistress  in  her  sombre  garments 
of  black  and  white,  suggestive  of  per¬ 
petual  widowhood  ;  her  artificial  pose 
of  stately  propriety  and  dignified  im- 
moral'ty  ;  her  love  of  half  lights  ;  her 
feminine  mania  for  forbidding ;  her 
enduring  attitude  of  the  superior  per¬ 
son.  And  all  this  time  that  fat  dark¬ 
eyed  discredited  Florentine  bourgeoise 
was  taking  stock  of  the  present  and  cal¬ 
culating  the  chances  of  the  future — 
weighing  the  respective  political  values 
of  the  different  parties  intriguing  for 
power  ;  and,  while  the  Huguenots  were 
holding  their  first  synod,  that  unlucky 
lance  of  Montgomery  was  being  sharp¬ 
ened  for  the  fatal  joust  of  t559. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  who 
says  Catherine  di  Medicis  says  France. 
The  despised  Florentine,  who,  with  all 
her  power  of  mind  and  reach  of  intel¬ 
lect,  had  been  unable  to  win  her  hus¬ 
band  from  the  influence  of  favorites  or 
mistress,  had  now  a  free  hand  and  could 
show  herself  as  she  was.  What  she  was 
history  has  crystallized  into  a  kind  of 
proverbial  tradition  ;  and  Catherine  di 
Medicis  is  a  name  as  purely  typical  as 
is  that  of  Penelope  or  Clytemnestra — 
Fair  Rosamond  or  Lady  Macbeth.  “  Le 
trait  caract^ristique  de  cette  reine  qui 
joua  un  si  grand  role  sous  le  i^gne  de 
ces  trois  fils,  6tait  une  dissimulation 
profonde  uni  k  un  esprit  intrigant  et 
corrupteur” — “  Elle  parassait  indiffer¬ 
ent  au  pouvoir  lorsqu'elle  en  ^tait  le 
plus  avide  ;  incapable  d'aucune  affection 
sincere,  elle  trompait  egalement  amis  otf 
ennemis.  11  n’y  avait  pour  elle  ni 
s^curite  ni  plaisir  si  elle  n’excitait,  ne 
renouvelait  et  ne  perpetuait  les  dis- 
cordes.”  The  conquest  of  Italy,  which 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  dreams  of 
France,  was  turned  round  the  other 
way,  and  France  herself  was  ruled,  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  tyrannously  subjugated  by 
an  Italian — one  of  the  most  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  most  immoral,  most  cruel  and  most 
astute  of  all  the  human  scourges  the 
earth  has  ever  produced.  Civil  wars, 
persecutions,  massacres,  cruelties  of  all 
kinds,  shameless  hypocrisy  and  rampant 
immorality  mark  Catherine's  path  and 
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forever  stain  her  name.  For  her  three 
sons  were  but  nominal  kings.  She  was 
the  real  ruler,  the  fateful  Power  behind 
the  throne,  to  whom  humanity  was  as 
an  open  scroll,  and  politics  as  the  Book 
of  Might  whence  she  the  magician  could 
draw  her  spells.  The  virtuous  she 
hoodwinked  ;  the  vicious  she  flattered  ; 
the  weak  she  trod  under  fool ;  the  strong 
she  circumvented  when  she  could  not 
deflect.  She  played  on  all  the  passions, 
all  the  motives  which  form  the  concrete 
man  ;  and  this  woman,  who  made  one 
of  the  ridiculous  procession  of  “  Les 
Battus"  at  Avignon,  lived  free  from  all 
restraint,  save  that  imposed  by  policy, 
and  knew  neither  the  God  she  called  to 
witness  to  her  perfidies  nor  the  Christ 
she  invoked  to  sanctify  her  massacres. 
Her  name  is  traced  across  the  historic 
page  in  letters  of  fire.  The  tree  she 
planted  was  bathed  in  blood  and  watered 
with  tears,  and  in  its  branches  clustered 
all  foul  birds  of  prey  and  obscene  creat¬ 
ures  of  night  and  darkness.  For  thirty 
years  France  bore  this  phantasmagoric 
nightmare  on  her  breast — this  evil  genius 
under  its  different  forms  of  Francois 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henri  HI.  ;  and  then 
the  darkness  was  dispelled,  the  daylight 
broke,  and  for  those  perjured,  false,  and 
sickly  sons  of  Catherine,  we  have  the 
bold,  bluff,  honest  manhood  of  the 
Fourth  Henri,  emphatically  the  most 
masculine  King  France  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  the  break  of  the  glad 
morning  after  the  lurid  orgies  of  the 
night. 

Paris  was  drunk  with  joy  when  Jacques 
Clement  so  ferociously  avenged  her  for 
her  late  King’s  threatening  insult.* 
Women,  like  the  Duchesse  de  Montpen- 
sier,  kissed  the  first  man  who  brought 
the  good  news,  and  made  a  saint  of  the 
regicide  and  a  heroine  of  his  peasant 
mother.  ‘  ‘  Saint  J  acques  Clement,  priez 
pour  nous,"  they  said  before  his  por¬ 
trait  placed  on  the  altar  ;  “  heureux  le 
sein  qui  t’a  port 6,  heureuses  les  ma- 
melles  qui  I’ont  nourii !’’  It  was  a  sense 
of  freedom  which  threatened  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  license*  and  which  needed  a 
hand  as  strong  as  that  of  the  King  of 

*  “  Paris,  teste  du  royaume,  mais  teste  trop 
grosse  et  trop  capricieuse,  tu  as  besoin  d’une 
saign^e  pour  te  gu6rir,  ainsi  que  touie  la 
France,  de  la  fr6n6sie  que  tu  lui  commu¬ 
niques,”  said  Henri  III.  bitterly. 


Navarre  to  bring  into  reasonable 
bounds.  It  was  a  hard  task  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  but  the  end  was  successful  ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  March,  t594.  Henri 
entered  the  city,  not  as  the  Huguenot 
Bearnois,  but  as  the  very  Chiistian  and 
Catholic  King  of  France,  whose  heresy 
had  been  abjured  at  Saint  Denis  where 
his  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  one 
true  Church  was  accomplished.  “  Paris 
vaut  bien  une  messe  !”  in  very  truth  !— 
the  French  King’s  version  of  the  apos¬ 
trophe  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Athens  : 
’’  Dear  city,  I  will  not  say  of  Cecrops, 
but  dear  city  of  God  !”  In  no  man’s 
life  have  women  had  a  larger  place  than 
in  that  of  Henri  Quatre,  in  no  king’s 
reign  less  political  influence.  He  loved 
them  with  fervor,  and  he  loved  a  great 
many,  more’s  the  pity  ;  but  though  he 
made  two  rash  promises — the  one  to 
Gabrielle  d’Estr^es  and  the  other  to 
Mademoiselle  d'Entragues — Sully  was 
always  at  hand  to  prevent  the  follies  of 
love  from  broadening  out  into  political 
mistakes.  The  verbal  promise  to  Gabri¬ 
elle  to  marry  her,  should  he  divorce  his 
light-living  wife  Marguerite  of  Valois, 
was  taken  back  ;  and  his  written  prom¬ 
ise  to  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil  to  marry 
her,  should  she  bear  a  son  within  the 
year,  was  torn  into  fragments.  And 
Sully’s  influence  obtained  the  one  as  it 
was  his  hand  that  audaciously  destroyed 
the  other.  Henri’s  forgiveness  for  his 
numerous  liaisons  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  love.  He  loved  these 
frail  fair  ones  with  a  man’s  whole  pas¬ 
sionate  heart,  but  he  never  gave  the 
inner  citadel  of  himself  as  others  have 
done.  His  letter  to  Gabiielle  d’Es- 
tr6es,  written  in  a  moment  of  peril, 
paints  his  true  nature  :  "  Si  je  suis 
vaincu,’’  he  says,  "  vous  me  connoissez 
assez  pour  croire  que  je  ne  fuirai  point ; 
mais  ma  derni^re  pens6e  sera  k  Dieu,  et 
I'avant-derni^re  i  vous."  Another 
phrase  is  also  expressive  enough.  He 
ashed  the  Austrian  ambassador  if  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  had  mistresses. 
"  Yes,  in  secret,’’  was  the  answer.  "  II 
est  vrai,’’  said  Henri  after  a  pause  ;  ^ 

des  homines  qui  n’ont  pas  assez  de 
grandes  qualit6s  pour  n’dlre  pas  oblig6s 
de  cacher  leurs  foiblesses.  ”  The  Due 
de  Bellegarde,  who  yet  always  remained 
his  royal  master’s  friend,  had  been  Ga¬ 
brielle' s  first  lover  and  ever  continued 
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her  favorite.  Many  a  time  he  escaped 
only  by  a  kind  of  miracle  from  an  un¬ 
toward  meeting  with  the  King  in  Ga* 
brielle’s  apartment  The  Due  was  a 
very  Don  Juan  in  bis  day,  as  not  only 
Gabrielle  d'Esti^es  but  also  Madame 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  mother  and 
daughter,  both  knew — the  latter  to  her 
enduring  cost.  The  ballad-mongers  of 
the  time  were  not  afraid  to  write  a  cut¬ 
ting  satire  on  the  illness  from  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Guise  suffered  after  this 
well-known  liaison  had  lasted  a  certain 
number  of  months.  The  verses  show 
no  little  boldness  when  we  remember 
how  formidable  a  family  (he  Guises 
were.  Bellegarde  was  evidently  the 
father  of  Gabrielle’s  child — that  Cesar 
whom  Henri  acknowledged  as  his  own. 

For  an  unwelcome  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  straightforward  old  doctor 
d’Alibourt  was  fitst  disgraced  but  after¬ 
ward  pardoned  by  the  King,  whose 
angry  impulses  were  always  corrected 
by  afterthoughts  of  justice  and  generos¬ 
ity.  The  doctor  died  soon  after — some 
said  from  poison.  Gabrielle,  quiet, 
stupid,  voluptuous,  unfaithful  to  the 
King  in  favor  of  her  old  lover,  does  not 
seem  one  to  deal  with  the  darker  crimes. 
She  had  not  tenacity  enough,  and  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  too  easily  conquered. 
Sully  always  held  her  in  hand,  and  did 
not  lose  the  King's  favor  even  after  that 
grand  scene  when  he  refused  to  allow 
Gabtielle’s  child  to  be  recognized  as 

M.  de  France.’’  She  was  then  Ma¬ 
dame  le  Duchesse  de  Beaufort.  Henri, 
at  first  vexed  with  Sully  for  his  refusal, 
ended  by  being  angry  with  Gabrielle  for 
her  persistence.  Finally  the  King  sub¬ 
dued  the  mistiess  and  went  back  to  the 
minister  sa)ing  '*  H4  bien,  mon  ami  ! 
a’ai-je  pas  tenu  bon  !" 

Fond  as  he  was  of  Gabrielle  he  hon¬ 
ored  his  great  minister  and  friend  still 
more,  and  one  day  said  to  his  mistress 
when  she  was  complaining  of  Sully, 
“  Sachez,  ma  mie,  sachez  que  je  con- 
sentirais  plutot  k  perdre  dix  mattresses 
comme  vousqu’un  seul  serviteur  comme 
lui.”  Marguerite,  that  royal  light  o' 
love,  who  luckily  did  not  add  her  moth¬ 
er’s  love  of  crime  to  her  grandfather’s 
amorous  desires,  was  also  of  some  ac¬ 
count  as  a  barrier  between  Gabrielle  and 
her  ambition.  She  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  divorce  her  husband  desired  dur¬ 


ing  the  lifetime  of  the  large-eyed  duchess. 
When  she  had  been  struck  down  by  apo¬ 
plexy  in  the  garden — the  superstitious 
said  that  the  devil  had  seized  her  by  the 
throat,  and  that  she  had  seen  her  fate 
in  a  magic  mirror,  as  the  Du  Barry  of 
after  days  saw  hers — then  this  careless, 
laughing,  and  licentious  Margot  stepped 
down  from  the  throne  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  lived  her  life  to  her  heart’s 
content,  throwing  her  cap  over  the  mill 
as  high  as  it  would  go.  She  left  the 
legitimate  way  open  for  Marie  di  Medi- 
cis,  as  Gabrielle’s  death  left  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  for  Mademoiselle  d'Entragues, 
afterward  la  Marquise  de  Verneuil — that 
expensive  bit  of  pleasure  from  whom  the 
King  did  not  turn  as  Demosthenes  had 
turned  from  the  door  of  Lais.  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’Entragues,  however,  flew  at 
high  game,  and  only  gave  up  her  terms 
of  marriage  and  the  crown  of  France  for 
a  huge  sum  of  money  and  a  conditional 
promise,  when  she  saw  that  her  resist¬ 
ance  was  chilling  the  King's  ardor  and 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting 
her  No  as  final.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Fran9ois  de  Balzac,  Seigneur  d’ En- 
tragues,  and  of  Marie  Touchet,*  mis¬ 
tress  of  Charles  IX. — so  that  her  state 
was  in  the  blood.  Not  so  beautiful  as 
Gabrielle,  she  had  more  wit  and  sparkle 
and  energy — what  we  should  call  “  more 
go  in  her  and  amused  the  King  and 
made  him  cheerful  when  he  was  dull. 
Gabrielle  was  like  a  sleepy  placid  cow, 
d’Entragues  like  a  frolicsome  kid,  with 
very  much  more  intelligence.  Madame 
de  Grammont  too,  the  grandmother  of 
the  famous  Comte  de  Grammont,  was 
loved  for  ten  years  after  that  affair  with 
“  la  belle  Fosseuse.”  Henri’s  letters 
to  Madame  de  Grammont  are  full  of  the( 
tenderest  love  man  ever  wrote — full  too 


*  By  the  way,  Marie  Touchet  had  also  her 
private  lover  in  despite  of  the  King.  Charles 
suspecting  something,  one  day  hired  a  number 
of  the  most  noted  cutpurses  in  Paris  to  attend 
at  a  certain  supper.  They  cut  the  purses  of 
all  the  ladies,  and  Charles  found  Montluc’s 
letter  in  Marie  Toucher’s.  He  had  two  other 
mistresses — Jacqueline  de  Beuil,  who  was 
made  a  countess  and  married  by  proxy,  as  in 
later  days  was  the  Du  Barry,  and  Charlotte 
des  Essarts,  Comtesse  de  Romorantin  ;  which 
shows  that  the  man  who  fired  on  his  Huguenot 
subjects  was  not  quite  insensible  to  softer 
emotions.  But  what  a  gloomy  lover  he  must 
have  been,  and  how  unsafe  his  mistresses  must 
have  felt ! 
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of  kisses  and  hieroglyphics  and  those 
mysterious  signs  which  stand  as  symbols 
for  all  untold  bliss  and  memories. 

But  Henri  was  not  always  successful ; 
and  sometimes  he  knew  how  to  honor 
those  who  resisted  him.  Madame  de 
Guerctieville  was  one  who  said  him  nay. 
He  made  her  “  dame  d'honneur”  to 
the  Queen,  saying  that  as  she  was 
“  v6ritablement  dame  d’honneur,  elle  le 
seroit  de  lareine  sa  femme.”  He  might 
have  said  the  same  to  Catherine  de 
Rohan,  who  refused  his  offer  of  love 
with  the  proud  speech,  “  Qu’elle  6toit 
trop  pauvre  pour  6tre  sa  temme  et  de 
trop  bonne  maison  pour  Sire  sa  mai* 
tresse.”  So  that  here  and  there  we  do 
find  women  of  substantial  purity  and 
nobleness,  no  matter  how  frail  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  generality  may  be.  Have  we 
not  the  wife  of  Admiral  Coligni  at  the 
time  of  Catherine  di  Medicis  ?  Char¬ 
lotte  de  Montmorency  was  the  King's 
ineffaceable  crime-  Loving  her,  he  gave 
her  to  the  young  Baron  de  CondS  as  the 
preparatory  blind  demanded  by  the 
French  code  of  decency.  When  his  in¬ 
tention  became  evident  CondS  and  his 
wife  fled  to  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Archduke  Albert. 
Henri  demanded  them  with  a  storm  of 
threats  and  anger,  when  Conde  went  to 
Germany,  and  the  Archduchess  took  the 
young  wife  under  her  protection  ;  for 
which  cause  Henri  declared  war  on 
Spain  and  Austria.  Which  proves  that 
even  in  this  reign,  comparatively  politi¬ 
cally  uninfluenced  by  women  as  it  was, 
“  cherchez  la  femme”  holds  good. 

Marie  di  Medicis  had  a  little  to  an¬ 
swer  for  in  these  erotic  aberrations  of 
her  husband.  Just  as  Marguerite  had 
been  too  light  so  was  Marie  too  dry  and 
hard  and  cold.  Henri’s  complaint  to 
Sully  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  living  por¬ 
traiture  : — 

'*  Je  ne  re^ois  de  ma  femme  ni  society,  ni 
amusement,  ni  contentement ;  elle  n'a  ni  com¬ 
plaisance  dans  I’esprit  ni  douceur  dans  la  con¬ 
versation  ;  elle  ne  s'accordeen  aucune  mani^re 
ni  4  mon  bumeur,  ni  4  mon  temperament. 
Lorstiu'en  rentrant  chez  moi  je  veux  com- 
mencer  4  lui  parler  (amilierement,  et  que  je 
m’approche  pour  I’embrasser  ou  la  caresser,  elle 
me  fait  sentir  une  mine  si  froide,  que  je  suis 
oblige  de  la  quitter  en  depit,  et  de  m’en  alter 
chercher  quelque  consolation  ailleurs." 

Then  follows  the  opposite  portrait  of 
la  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  always  so  gay, 


complaisant,  sparkling,  and  debonnair. 
How  many  modern  heads  would  not 
this  cap  fit  !  Marie  and  the  King  were 
frequently  on  bad  terms  together,  and 
history  speaks  of  a  scratching  which  she 
once  gave  him  in  bed,  and  which  he  re¬ 
turned  by  boxing  her  ears.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  a  simple  little  picture 
of  domestic  life  that  was  when  Sully 
knocked  at  the  door  and  came  into  the 
royal  bedroom  with  those  New  Year's 
gifts  ! 

”  On  m’ accuse  d’etre  chiche,”  said 
Henri  once  to  his  friend  ;  ”  je  fais  trois 
choses  bien  ^loign6es  de  ce  vice.  Je 
fais  la  guerre,  je  fais  1’ amour,  et  je 
bsltis.”  • 

But  even  Henri  was  not  exempt  from 
the  curse  of  kings — their  self-will  and 
injustice,  as,  when  he  disgraced  d’Au- 
bign6,  whom  afterward,  however,  he  re¬ 
called— for  some  time  in  vain.  Only 
when  that  fine  old  Roman-like  man 
heard  that  Henri  had  sold  his  wife’s 
jewels  for  his  ransom,  and  put  on 
mourning  at  the  news  of  his  death,  did 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  appeased.  Then 
he  went  back  of  his  own  free  will.  With 
all  his  lovers  Henri  had  a  woman  for 
his  greatest  enemy — that  same  Duchesse 
de  Montpensier  who  had  so  celebrated 
Jacques  Clement.  She  had  hated  Henri 

III.  even  more  than  she  hated  Henri 

IV. ,  but  the  Bearnois’  good  heart 
patched  up  a  reconciliation  between 
them  before  she  died.  It  was  when  she 
was  lying  on  her  bier  that  a  man  came 
out  from  the  crowd  and  kissed  her  lips. 
All  his  life,  he  said,  he  had  longed  to 
kiss  her.  Living  he  had  been  denied, 
but  dead  she  was  his  own — for  that  brief 
moment. 

Henri’s  best  friends,  however,  were 
men  ;  and  what  a  naif,  rough  lot  they 
were  who  surrounded  him  as  a  body¬ 
guard  of  courage,  devotion,  honesty, 
and  loyalty  !  Crillon  was  one  of  them 
— that  Crillon  who,  so  powerfully  moved 
by  hearing  of  the  sufferings  of  Cniist, 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  crying, 
‘‘  O  Ciel  !  ch  6tais-tu,  brave  Crillon  ?’’ 
It  was  Crillon  on  whom  the  Due  de 
Guise  played  the  dangerous  trick,  when 
he  wakened  him  from  sleep  with  a  false 
alarm  of  attack,  where  all  pretended  to 
have  lost  heart.  Crillon  armed  at  once 
for  defence  and  shouted  out  the  rally. 
On  the  stairs  he  saw  them  laugh,  and 
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then  knew  it  was  a  joke.  Turning  to 
the  duke  he  said  gravely,  “  Jeune 
homme,  ne  joue  pas  a  sonder  le  cceur 
d’un  homme  de  bien.  Par  la  mort,  si 
tu  m’avais  trouv6  foible  je  te  donnerois 
de  mon  poignard  dans  ton  coeur."  He 
was  as  magnanimous  as  an  old  pagan, 
and  forgave  a  would-be  assassin  who 
wounded  him,  and  from  a  murderer 
turned  him  into  a  devoted  friend  and 
soldier.  And  when  Boissy  d'Amboise, 
with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel  on  the 
point  of  being  settled  by  arms  was  in 
danger,  Crillon  saved  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own.  He  was  a  hard  swearer, 
and  “  au  tribunal  m^me  de  la  Penitence 
*  il  juroit  en  demandant  pardon  de  ses 
jurements  et  en  promettant  de  ne  pas 
jurer.”  To  Sully,  the  grand  old  Due 
de  Rosny,  belongs  half  of  the  glory  of 
Henri’s  reign.  The  love  between  these 
two  was  like  that  between  Garibaldi  be¬ 
fore  his  patriotism  outran  legality  and 
his  king,  Victor  Emmanuel — Victor 
Emmanuel,  whom  Henri  so  much  re¬ 
sembles  in  his  temperament  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  he  is  like  Haroun  al  Raschid  in 
his  love  of  adventures  and  those  mid¬ 
night  disguises,  where  more  than  once 
he  ran  such  imminent  risks.  Belle- 
garde,  too,  his  more  than  successful 
rival,  though  openly  supplanted,  loved 
the  King  well ;  and  all  men  saw  the 
tears  that  were  in  his  eyes  when,  the 
first  time  after  the  B^arnois’  death,  he 
entered  the  room  where  he  had  so  oHen 
been  with  his  friend  and  royal  master. 
He  was  sent  for  by  the  new  king,  Louis 
Xin.,  to  answer  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  how  he  should  paint  the  crest  of  a 
bird  that  had  been  given  him.  Biron 
was  another  of  the  masculine  stars  who 
shone  in  this  grand  sky  of  the  fourth 
Henri’s  fame.  He  was  far  beyond  his 
age  in  knowledge  ;  was  frank,  brave, 
loyal,  and,  like  Bayard,  beyond  fear  or 
reproach.  His  light  was  always  seen 
far  into  the  night,  and  his  soldiers  used 
to  say,  “  Nous  pouvons  dormir,  Biron 
veille  pour  nous.”  His  contempt  for 
the  Governor  of  Vendome,  who,  with  a 
monk,  had  roused  the  town  to  rebellion, 
is  eminently  characteristic.  When  the 
town  was  taken  the  monk  met  his  fate 
like  a  man,  but  the  Governor  whined 
and  wept,  and  seeing  Biron,  flung  him¬ 
self  at  his  feet  praying  for  mercy. 
“  Va  !”  said  Biron  indignantly,  ”  tu 


n’es  qu  un  coquin  qui  n  as  su  ni  te  d6 
fendre  ni  te  rendre.”  But  all  this  manly 
cohort  was  swept  away  like  chaff  before 
the  mighty  wind  of  destiny,  and  the 
dagger  of  Ravaillac  cut  the  golden  band 
of  masculine  supremacy,  and  put  the 
reins  once  more  into  a  woman’s  hands. 

Marie  di  Medicis,  accused  of  com¬ 
plicity  in  her  husband’s  murder — God 
only  knows  how  falsely  or  how  truly — 
Marie  di  Medicis,  that  obstinate,  im¬ 
perious  and  vindictive  woman,  was 
henceforth  mistress  of  the  realm,  until 
such  time  as  her  son  should  throw  off 
the  child  he  said  he  played  for  policy — 
as  Brutus  played  the  foul  and  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  the  moribund  priest — and 
change  his  mother’s  harsh  domination 
for  that,  softer  and  more  corrupt,  of  his 
mignons.  When  the  ruler  de  facto,  and 
pitied  for  the  weight  and  cares  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  he  bore,  he  said  he  found 
it  less  difficult  to  act  the  king  than  to 
play  the  child.  Unpleasant  as  Marie  di 
Medicis  was  in  temper,  and  unlovable 
as  a  woman,  she  was  as  bad  as  a  ruler. 
Sully  soon  withdrew  from  the  court 
where  intrigues  and  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture  had  taken  the  place  of  the  manly 
straightforwardness  and  wise  economy 
of  the  Great  King’s  rule  ;  but  one  good 
man  remained,  Jeannin,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  performed  his  duties  with 
so  much  innocence  and  fidelity — “  tant 
d'innocence  et  de  fidelity” — that  he  died 
poor  and  left  his  family  unprovided  for. 
Unlike  our  own  Elizabeth,  Marie  had 
not  the  faculty  of  wise  choice.  She  was 
governed  by  favorites ;  she  had  no 
power  over  her  court  if  even  she  had 
sought  to  restrain  abuses  and  excesses  ; 
and  the  standard  of  public  honor  and 
ijlegrity  was  infinitely  debased.  Never  ' 
had  there  been  such  greed,  never  such 
seigneurial  tyranny,  never  such  infamous 
exactions. 

“  C’est  aux  premieres  de  la  Regence  de 
Marie  qu’un  peut  fixer  I’^poque  i  laquelle  les 
Grands  commencerent  it  ne  plus  rougir  de  pro- 
voquer  des  impositions  et  de  s’y  int^resser 
beaucoup  plus  hardiment  qu’on  ne  faisoit 
ro^me  avant  Henri  IV.  Des  Princes  du  sang, 
des  Dues  et  des  Paris,  des  Mar6chaux  de 
France,  des  Seigneurs  de  la  plus  haute  quality 
s’unissoient  k  de  simples  soumis,  calculoient 
avec  eux  le  produit  d'un  p4age  k  metire  sur  un 
passage  libre,  d'un  octroi  sur  une  ville  tranche  ; 
ce  qu’on  pourroit  tirer  d’un  droit  perim6  qu’on 
feroit  revivre,  d’une  foumiture,  d’un  privilege 
exclusif,  d’nne  erration  d’offices  ou  de  lettres 
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de  noblesse,  de  la  composition  qu’on  accorder- 
oit  pourde  vieux  arr^ragesou  de  vieilles  dettes 
pr^iendues.  .  .  .  Toutes  fraudes  paroissaient 
permises  quand  elles  Violent  lucratives.  .  .  . 
Ces  manoeuvres  nouvelles.  £tonnantes  et  in- 
dignes  de  la  noblesse  Fran9oise  que  Tavidit^ 
du  gain  degradoit  et  avilissoit.” 

What  France  was  then  she  has  been 
ever  since  ;  and  traffic  in  honors  and 
speculations  in  high  places  have  stained 
her  records  from  that  day  to  this.  Ar¬ 
bitrary  as  Marie  di  Medicis  was  she  had 
no  real  command  ;  and  the  Ducd’Eper- 
non  was  one  who  went  his  own  way  in 
defiance  of  hers.  He  made  a  figure  at 
the  court  in  part  from  his  luxury  and 
ostentation,  in  part  from  his  self-will. 
At  Henri's  marriage  with  Marie  he  was 
like  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria's  coronation,  **  all  jewels  from 
jasey  to  his  di’mond  boots.”  His  dress 
altogether  was  worth  a  king’s  ransom  ; 
his  sword  hilt  alone,  worth  over  three 
thousand  pounds  of  the  then  value  of 
silver,  having  in  it  eighteen  hundred 
diamonds.  One  day,  wanting  the  coun¬ 
tersign,  the  Archer  of  the  Guard  at  the 
Louvre  barred  his  passage.  The  Duke 
pulled  his  beard  and  thrust  him  aside, 
walking  into  the  palace,  countersign  or 
none.  He  commanded  in  the  war 
against  the  Due  de  Guise  in  Provence, 
when  the  old  test  of  the  Jewish  shibbo¬ 
leth  and  the  Sicilian  ciceri  was  repeated. 
The  peasants  watched  for  the  fugitives 
and  showed  them  a  goat,  asking  them, 
”  What  is  it  ?”  If  they  said  “  Cabre,” 
Proven9al,  they  were  only  robbed  ;  if 
"  Crabe,”  Gascon,  they  were  robbed 
and  killed.  Louis  Xlll.  was  long  kept 
as  a  child,  or  played  at  childishness  for 
policy,  and  was  ever  as  chaste  as  another 
Saint  Louis.  He  could  have  given 
points  in  decorum  to  the  typical  British 
matron  or  the  proveibial  old  maid.  One 
lady  at  a  court  dinner  so  shocked  him  by 
her  unclothed  neck,  that  he  held  his  hat 
before  his  eyes  not  to  see  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  her  fair  flesh.  At  the  end  of 
the  dinner  he  splashed  his  last  mouthful 
of  wine  on  her  bosom.  ”  La  gorge 
m^ritoit  bien  cette  gorg6e,”  he  said 
primly.  He  was  desperately  in  love  in 
a  platonic  way  with  Mdlle.  de  Haute- 
ville  ;  and  when  she  hid  in  her  bosom  a 
letter  which  he  wanted  her  to  give  him, 
he  turned  away  baffled,  not  able  to 
search  for  it,  he  said,  in  so  shameful  a 
place.  He  had  had  also,  before  this 


platonic  attachment  for  Mdlle.  de 
Hauteville,  a  sentimental  affection  for 
Mdlle.  de  la  Fayette — for  ”  all  his  loves 
were  virgin,”  as  was  said.  She  went 
into  a  convent  and  he  fell  into  profound 
melancholy — which  gives  one  some  sort 
of  sympathy  for  him,  though  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  make  his  life  either 
joyous  or  dignified.  His  brother  Gas¬ 
ton  made  up  for  his  coldness  ;  but  his 
profligacy  was  as  revolting  as  Louis’ 
prudery  was  unmanly.  When  Louis 
married  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen- 
mother  separated  the  young  couple  as 
jealously  as  Blanche  had  separated  her 
chastened  son  from  his  wife.  Louis 
once  confessed  that  he  thought  his  wife 
beautiful,  but  dared  not  say  so  for  fear 
of  his  mother  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  ; 
and  whether  it  was  due  to  these  external 
circumstances  or  to  inherent  incompati¬ 
bility,  the  marriage  was  as  loveless  as 
the  primmest  propriety  could  have  de¬ 
sired.  After  twenty-two  years  of  sepa¬ 
ration  and  sterility,  Louis  XIV.,  the 
Dieudonn^,  came  into  the  world  by  the 
grace  of  a  chance  storm,  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  King  to  seek  for  shelter  in 
his  wife’s  abode.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that  chance  storm,  what  would  the  his¬ 
tory  of  France  have  been  ? 

Anne  had  no  friend  in  Richelieu. 
Once  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  not  to 
rise  when  she  came  into  the  room.  He 
committed  the  mistake  of  an  explana¬ 
tion,  an  apology,  by  saying  that  in  Spain 
it  was  the  custom  for  cardinals  to  be 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
Anne  answered  coldly,  “  That  may  be, 
but  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  in  Spain  1 
have  forgotten,  and  now  I  am  a  French¬ 
woman.”  Louis’  first  act  of  kingship 
and  the  end  of  Marie’s  command  was, 
when  her  prime  favorite  the  successful 
adventurer  ConcinoConcini,  now  Mat6- 
chal  d’Ancre,  was  assassinated.  The 
young  King  showed  himself  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  cried  out  to  the  assassins, 
”  Grand  merite  i  vous.  A  cette  heure 
je  suis  roi  !”  A  more  powerful  figure 
than  the  Mai6chal  was  his  wife,  Leonora 
Galigai,  the  daughter  of  Marie’s  nurse. 
Her  indictment  included  absurd  charges 
of  witchcraft,  for  which  she  had  to  en¬ 
dure  torture.  To  these  charges  she 
answered  scornfully  that  the  only  witch¬ 
craft  she  had  used  over  the  Queen  was 
that  which  strong  minds  have  over  weak 
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ones.  But  witchcraft  was  an  article  of 
faith  in  those  days,  and  held  the  place 
of  the  deadliest  of  all  crimes.  When 
taken  to  execution  after  her  torture  she 
contemptuously  struck  her  thumb  against 
her  front  teeth,  saying  she  cared  for 
death  no  more  than  that !  After  his  as* 
sassination  the  once  all-powerful  Mat6- 
chal  was  burned,  and  the  people  fought 
for  the  honor  of  having  a  fragment  of 
him  burnt  before  their  houses.  Lucky 
he  who  could  secure  even  a  finger ! 
Sheeps’  kidneys  were  sold  ‘for  his  at  an 
enormous  cost,  to  be  eaten  with  gusto 
by  the  populace.  He  must  have  had  at 
the  least  forty,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
quaintly.  In  the  days  of  their  great¬ 
ness.  like  all  parvenus,  their  pride  and 
ostentation  and  insolence  were  illimi¬ 
table.  Madame  d’Ancre,  the  daughter 
of  a  nurse,  made  the  greatest  in  the  land 
“  faire  I'antichambre.”  Their  cupidity 
was  as  great  as  their  pride,  and  they 
were  loaded  with  vices  all  through. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to 
make  their  young  son  dance  the  sara¬ 
band  before  the  Queen  only  a  few  hours 
after  his  parents'  death  ;  for  though 
“  her  treachery  sacrificed  France  to 
Spain,  and  her  intrigues  fomented  the 
misunderstanding  between  Marie  and 
Henri,"  her  son  had  no  share  in  that 
sinful  roll-call,  and  Anne  of  Austria 
might  have  been  more  generous.  The 
fall  of  these  two  adventurers  included 
that  of  the  queen-mother,  though  the 
parliament  took  up  her  cause  and  re¬ 
monstrated  with  Louis  on  her  behalf  ; 
praised  her  courage,  prudence,  justice  ; 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  Mar6chal  and 
his  wife,  who  had  abused  the  Queen, 
the  King,  and  the  State  by  magic  and 
secret  arts  ;  pleaded  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  sex,  which  had  been  surprised 
and  deceived  by  these  subtle  souls  ;  and 
shrewdly  observed  that  what  would  be 
criminal  in  a  man  was  excusable  in  a 
woman.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Louis  was 
inexorable  ;  and  Marie  was  exiled  to 
Blois,  whence  in  process  of  time  she  fled 
by  means  of  the  window  and  a  rope  lad¬ 
der,  seeking  to  rouse  the  country  on  her 
behalf.  D’Epernon  got  all  the  blame 
and  Richelieu  made  peace  between  the 
mother  and  son.  But  the  double  part 
he  had  to  play  was  too  difficult  even  for 
his  accomplished  Machiavellism,  and 
he  was  exiled  for  a  time  tq  his  bishopric 


of  Lu^ott  in  some  disgrace.  Little  he 
cared  for  this  temporary  check.  He 
was  the  man  for  the  hour,  and  be  knew 
it ;  and  being  needed  by  each  he  was 
indispensable  to  both.  Marie’s  call  to 
arms  and  retreat  to  Angers  did  no  good. 
The  town  had  to  capitulate,  and  the 
only  terms  she  got  was  the  King's  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  declaration  of  her  inno¬ 
cence.  Louis  XIII.  had  to  do  much 
the  same  kind  of  thing  for  his  wife  Anne, 
when  he  died,  and  was  forced  to  forgive 
her  for  her  complicity  in  the  plot  against 
his  life,  of  which  she  was  suspected. 
"  En  I’etat  que  je  suis,”  he  said,  “  je 
lui  dois  pardonner,  mais  non  pas  la 
croire.”  Her  answer  when  he  re¬ 
proached  her  for  her  intention  of  marry¬ 
ing  his  brother  Gaston,  when  he  himself 
should  be  got  rid  of,  speaks  the  woman 
in  a  sentence.  **  Je  n'aurais  pas  assez 
gagn6  au  change,"  she  said  coldly.  No 
protestations,  no  tears,  no  blushes,  no 
signs  of  guilt  or  tremulousness  of  inno¬ 
cence — only,  "  I  should  not  have  gained 
enough  by  the  change.’’  Were  those 
crowned  women  human  beings  like 
the  rest,  or  composite  creatures,  like 
sphinxes  and  chimeras  ? 

Overshadowed  though  everyone  was 
by  the  towering  height  of  Richelieu,  De 
Luynes  was  yet  one  of  the  notables  of 
the  court.  He  passed  half  his  life,  he 
said,  in  supplanting  the  Matechal 
d’Ancre,  and  the  other  half  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  queen-mother  from  supplanting 
him.  Agreeable,  clever,  but  proud  and 
avaricious  to  the  last  degree,  he  died 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  disgrace  that 
was  coming.  "  II  va  k  I’audience  du 
roi  Luynes,"  said  Louis  one  day  when 
he  saw  the  English  ambassador  going  to 
his  room  ;  and  Louis  was  not  the  man 
to  make  such  a  grim  }oke  without  an 
undertone  of  meaning.  He  had  the 
blood  of  the  Medicis  in  his  veins,  and 
no  one  better  than  he  could  "  smile, 
and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.’  ’  De  Luynes 
was  in  power  before  the  Cardinal,  else 
he  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  hold 
those  two  highest  offices  in  his  own  per¬ 
son — that  of  Chancellor  and  that  of 
Constable.  Bassompierie  once  displeas¬ 
ed  him  by  exciting  his  jealousy,  and  de 
Luynes  said  to  him  that  he  was  like  a 
husband  afraid  of  a  rival,  and  that  he 
would  suffer  no  one  to  come  between 
him  and  the  King. 
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Ann«  of  Austria  did  no  better  for 
France  in  her  regency  than  Marie  di 
Medicis  had  done  ;  and  again  travesty¬ 
ing  that  long-cherished  dream  of  Italian 
conquest,  an  Italian  was  the  virtual 
master  of  France  through  her  Queetr. 
Of  finer  mental  calibre  than  his  country¬ 
man,  Concini,  Cardinal  Mazarin  was 
far  below  Richelieu  in  power  of  intel¬ 
lect  or  strength  of  character.  The  hand 
and  brain  and  heart  of  Anne,  her  regency 
means  his  reign  ;  and  France  suffered 
all  the  evils  which  exist  when  a  despotic 
ruler  is  but  the  stalking  horse  behind 
which  stands  the  irresponsible  power. 
He  wished  to  reproduce  the  more  virile 
autocracy  of  Richelieu,  but  he  had  not 
the  mental  grandeur  which  made  his 
predecessor  respected  even  by  those 
who  hated  him.  His  whole  rule,  with 
its  wars,  malversations,  intrigues,  dis¬ 
grace,  and  recall,  had  in  it  the  vices  in¬ 
separable  from  the  rule  of  a  favorite 
whose  power,  originally  based  on  per¬ 
sonal  affection,  is  maintained  by  the 
weakness  which  lends  itself  to  domination 
and  the  supineness  which  suffers  habit 
to  fossilize  itself.  While  he  lived,  he 
and  the  queen-mother  together  were  too 
strong  for  Louis,  for  all  that  he  had  in 
him  **  de  I’^toffe  pour  quatre  rois.”  So 
the  Cardinal  said  ;  but  when  he  died, 
then  the  young  King  of  twenty  let  them 
understand  who  henceforth  was  to  be 
master,  and  "  L’6tat,  c’est  moi,"  was 
his  laconic  programme. 

In  his  first  years  Louis  XIV.  reigned 
like  a  man,  influenced  by  his  ministers 
and  enlightened  by  events.  He  out¬ 
raged  morality  sorely  enough  by  his 
cynical  indifference  to  appearances, 
when  he  showed  himself  in  public  with 
his  wife  Marie  Th^r^se  and  his  two  mis¬ 
tresses,  in  an  amicable  family  party  to¬ 
gether.  But  as  yet  the  women  were  on 
the  outside  of  his  council  chamber  ;  and 
even  Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  camp 
was  not  so  fatal  a  presence  as  was, 
later,  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her 
boudoir.  There  was  a  spice  of  romance 
in  this  beautiful  young  woman  confront¬ 
ing  the  dangers  and  disagreeables  of  the 
camp  to  be  near  her  royal  lover,  »hich 
recalls  the  “  beaux  jours’*  of  Agnes 
Sorel — that  most  charming  of  ail  the  im¬ 
proprieties  whose  beauty  wrought  the 
destinies  of  France — a  spice  of  romance 
which  matches  in  its  own  way  the  tender 
Nbw  Ssaiss. — VoL.  XLVIII.,  No.  a 


perfume  of  sentiment,  lore,  and  un¬ 
feigned  repentance  which  makes  Louise 
de  la  Valli^re,  whom  she  supplanted, 
the  modem  Magdalene.  La  Valli^re’s 
three  children,  however,  take  something 
away  from  the  virginal  grace  of  her  de¬ 
spair  ;  just  as  the  bold  mourning  of  M. 
de  Montespan  makes  one  forget  the  ro¬ 
mantic  heroism  of  the  mistress  for  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  deserted  husband.  When 
the  liaison  between  Louis  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  complete  the  husband 
appeared  at  court  in  deep  mourning. 
Asked  by  the  King,  Why  ?  for  whom  ? 
he  answered,  “  Sire,  I  have  lost  my 
wife.”  For  this  piece  of  marital  effron¬ 
tery  he  was  exiled  by  lettre  de  cachet — 
one  of  those  brief  rescripts  which  in 
their  eleven  words — ‘‘  M.  or  Madame, 

vous  vous  rendrez  i  - ,  pour  y  at- 

tendre  des  ordres” — ruined  fortunes  and 
wrecked  lives  without  the  power  of  ap¬ 
peal  or  restitution.  There  is  an  odd 
little  uncertainty  about  Louis’  feelings 
for  Madame  de  Montespan  that  is  net 
generally  noted.  Before  she  had  con¬ 
quered  him  he  one  day  said  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  la  Valli^re,  “  Elle  voudrait 
bien  que  je  I’aimasse,  mais  elle  se 
trompe.”  After  she  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  she  said  in  her  turn,  "  II  ne 
m'aime  pas,  mais  il  se  croit  redevable  i 
ses  sujets  et  i  sa  propre  grandeur, 
d’ avoir  pour  mattresse  la  plus  belle 
femme  de  son  royaume.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  was  an¬ 
other  of  the  Grand  Monarque’s  moths, 
for  whose  attraction  he  made  all  man¬ 
ner  of  passionate  efforts.  When  she 
had  effectively  singed  her  wings,  borne 
a  child  and  thereby  lost  her  beauty,  he 
turned  from  her  in  disgust,  and  would 
not  see  her  again.  She  had  nothing  for 
it,  poor  moth  !  but  the  Abbaye  of  Port- 
Royal,  seclusion,  sorrow,  and  penitence 
till  she  died.  All  these,  however,  were 
unimportant  as  political  events,  and 
were  mere  flashes  in  the  pan  compared 
with  the  power  gained  by  "la  veuve 
Scarron.”  First  the  gouvernante  of 
Madame  de  Montespan’s  children,  then 
her  supplanter — as  she  had  supplanted 
Mademoiselle  delaValli^ie — and  finally 
the  King’s  morganatic  wife  and  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  France,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
gathered  up  into  herself  the  dying  em¬ 
bers  of  the  erotic  fire  that  had  burned 
so  long  and  hotly,  and  extinguished  the 
17 
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last  spark  with  holy  water.  In  the  first 
days  of  her  power  the  glory  which  had 
begun  to  waver  was  suddenly  revived, 
and  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  success 
which  had  accompanied  the  King’s 
earlier  years  once  more  illumined  his 
path.  But  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
as  politically  meddlesome  as  she  was 
morally  narrow-minded,  as  arbitrary  as 
she  was  superstitious,  and  as  weak  as 
she  was  obstinate.  She  made  mistakes 
and  let  loose  disasters,  and  stuck  to  her 
text,  as  women  do.  The  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  the  League  of 
Augsburg  ;  the  Palatinate  put  to  fire  and 
sword  by  order  of  Louis,  instigated  by 
herself  and  de  Louvois,  her  creature 
and  creation  ;  the  disastrous  War  of 
Succession,  inspired  by  her  ;  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  that  foolish  Chamillart  to  the 
post  of  Minister  of  War  and  of  Finance; 
the  war  conducted  by  him  and  her  and 
the  King  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  her 
private  apartment  ;  the  persecution  of 
the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal  —  their 
house  razed  and  the  very  foundations 
ploughed  over  ;  F6n6lon  disgraced  and 
banished  ;  an  endless  succession  of  the¬ 
ological  quarrels  ;  gloomy  superstitions 
and  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  peniten¬ 
tial  discomfort ;  discontent  everywhere  ; 
judicial  blindness,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
Nemesis  shaping  itself  on  the  horizon  ; 
the  cruelty  inherent  in  a  woman  who 
has  power  and  is  priest-directed — all 
these  were  the  consequences  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon’s  reign.  In  his  absolute 
submission  to  this  hard  and  gloomy  old 
woman,  with  its  bitter  conditions,  well 
might  the  King  cry  grievously,  “  Quand 
j'6tais  Toi !”  as  every  now  and  then, 
returning  on  himself,  he  contrasted  his 
present  state  of  moral  abasement  and 
political  nullity  with  his  former  autoc¬ 
racy  and  glory.  His  pleasant  vices  had 
at  last  become  his  scourges,  and  the 
man  who  had  taken  wives  from  their 
husbands  and  made  unmarried  girls  the 
mothers  of  his  children,  was  now  in 
leading-strings,  held  by  an  unlovely  and 
ancient  fanatic  who,  occupied  in  ”  mak¬ 
ing  her  soul,”  took  it  in  hand  to  make 
his  too,  on  the  narrowest  and  hardest 
lines  on  which  the  process  can  be  based. 

Between  la  klontespan  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  the  frank  sinner  was 
more  charming  than  the  redeemed  saint, 
and  on  the  whole  did  quite  as  much 


good  and  infinitely  less  harm.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  fatal  woman  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  would  probably  have 
been  glorious  to  the  end.  Rich  in  men 
of  mark  and  genius,  there  was  not  a 
part  of  human  life  and  knowledge  that 
had  not  its  immortal  illustrator,  but  la 
veuve  Scarron”  was  the  rock  on  which 
shipwreck  was  made,  and  the  last  state 
was  so  bad  that  it  makes  one  forget  the 
first.  This  extract  from  Joseph  Droz 
sums  up  the  whole  situation  with  ad¬ 
mirable  justice. 

“  Ce  monarque  avail  etabli  par  Ini-meme  un 
gouvernement  que  lui  seul  etait  capable  de 
maintenir.  Entuur6  de  grands  homines  qu'ii 
savait  int^resser  a  sa  gloire  ;  protecteur  des 
lettres  et  des  sciences,  des  beaux-arts  et  de 
I’industrie  ;  guerrier  longtemps  heureux,  mag- 
nifique  dans  ses  (etes,  I’imposant  Louis  XIV. 
semblait  n^  pour  se  faire  obeir.  Mais  il  l^guait 
i  ses  successeurs  un  fardeau  difficile  it  porter  ; 
deji  ni6me  il  en  ressentit  le  poids,  et  la  fin  de 
son  r^gne  fut  deplorable,  ^n  g^nie  s’aflal- 
blit,  la  fortune  abandonna  ses  armes,  ses  fi¬ 
nances  s’epuiserent ;  la  veuve  de  Scarron  le 
domina,  un  cagotisme  tracassier  et  cruel  pinfi- 
tra  dans  ses  conseils  et  le  rendit  persecuteur  ; 
un  debordement  de  misdre  inonda  la  France  et 
poussa  des  Aots  des  pauvres  jusqu’au  portes  de 
Versailles.  Ce  long  rigne  ressemble  k  une 
journ6e  qui  pendant  quelques  beures  brille 
d'une  eclatante  lumi^re  et  dont  la  fin  s’ecoulc 
dans  les  tenebres.*  ’ 

But  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  early  days  of  high-, 
handed  license  and  his  later  of  senile 
submission,  he  stands  as  a  pattern  of 
manliness  and  morality  compared  with 
his  successor.  Yet  outside  this  disas¬ 
trous  weakness  for  women,  with  its  con¬ 
sequences,  Louis  XV.  was  fine  natured 
and  amiable  enough,  and  had  in  him  the 
elements  of  a  better  man  than  ever  came 
to  be  realized.  Women  ruined  hiim 
His  reign  all  through  was  essentially 
feminine,  and  his  cotillons  L,  II. , 
III.,”  as  Frederick  the  Great  called 
the  successive  dominations  of  Mesdames 
de  Ch^teauroux,  de  Pompadour,  and  du 
Barri,  were  at  once  the  shame  of  France 
and  the  ruin  of  the  King.  To  Louis 
XV.,  even  less  than  to  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
narque,  were  there  any  obstacles  to  his 
pleasures,  any  barriers  af^ainst  his  de¬ 
sires.  “  Le  Bien-aim6,’  as  he  was 
called,  he  narrowed  the  fond  epithet  of 
a  whole  people  into  the  caresses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  women  ;  of  whom  while  no  one 
denied  what  he  demanded,  many  offered 
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more  than  he  sought.  And  among 
these  were  mothers  who  pressed  their 
handsome  daughters  on  his  notice — 
offered  them  for  such  and  such  consid¬ 
eration,  and  thought  themselves  honored 
by  his  acceptance.  The  first  “  cotillon” 
was  one  of  the  four  sisters  Nesle,  all  of 
whom  passed  through  the  King’s  hands 
for  his  final  choice  of  Madame  de  Chfi- 
teauroux — by  the  way,  not  so  great  an 
intrigante  as  either  of  her  successors. 
The  second  was  a  bourgeois  wife  of  fair 
social  position,  but  ”  not  born.”  The 
third  came  out  of  the  gutter  ;  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  obscure  parents  ; 
and  had  been  a  courtesan  before  she 
was  Jean  du  Barri's  mistress  and  the 
nominal  wife  of  his  scapegrace  brother 
Guillaume.  For  French  ideas  of  com¬ 
parative  decency  have  always  demanded 
that  the  king’s  mistresses  should  be 
wives,  to  make  their  position  relatively 
proper  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  unmarried 
exceptions  we  know  of,  the  rule  has 
been  for  marriage.  Of  le  Parc  aux 
Cerfs,  that  mysteriously  situated  and 
decorously  ordered  prison-hareem,  we 
need  not  speak.  The  dishonored  girls 
who  died  of  grief  and  shame,  or  by  their 
own  hand,  or  were  turned  out  to  lead  a 
life  of  infamy  when  their  day  was  passed, 
are  like  pale  spectres  heralding  the 
bloody  reprisals  of  ’92  ;  for  it  was  Louis 
XV.  himself  who  made  the  Revolution 
possible,  and  his  mistresses  created  the 
tricoteuses.  During  his  reign  it  was  all 
rose-color  and  splendor,  f^tes,  pleasures, 
beauty,  license.  Rouged,  patched,  and 
powdered  belles  played  high  and  staked 
more  than  their  gold  at  the  tables  ;  and 
rouged,  patched,  and  powdered  beaux 
profited  by  their  losses  and  gained  in 
pleasure  what  these  others  lost  in  honor. 
A  film  of  vice  was  over  everything,  and 
virtue  sank  like  a  stone  in  the  water 
and  was  buried  out  of  sight  like  a  corpse 
in  the  tomb.  Never  was  there  such  a 
mad  time  of  frolic,  expenditure,  un¬ 
curbed  desires  gratified  no  matter  at 
what  cost  for  the  rich — never  such  a 
time  of  distress  for  the  poor.  Those 
poor,  indeed,  were  made  for  the  rich. 
They  were  beasts  of  burden  to  carry 
their  treasure,  beasts  of  toil  to  sow  and 
reap  and  gather  in  the  harvests  which 
their  lords  were  to  enjoy.  Their  comely 
wives  and  fresh  young  daughters  be¬ 
longed  less  to  the  husband,  father,  or 


lover,  than  to  the  Seigneur  should  his 
jaded  appetite  set  that  way  ;  and  the 
infamous  law  of  ”  les  premices”  was 
still  on  the  statute-book.  But,  just  as 
at  Vaux,  the  arms  of  Fouquet  every¬ 
where  blazoned — the  sprightly  squirrel, 
emblem  of  gay  and  careless  frolic — were 
everywhere  followed  by  the  arms  of  Col¬ 
bert — the  snake,  emblem  of  death  and 
desolation — so  the  revolution  was  steal¬ 
ing  on,  tracking  the  fiying  footsteps  of 
this  profligate  society  ;  and  the  dance 
of  these  patched  and  powdered  rakes 
and  harlots  was  emphatically  the 
“  dance  of  Death.” 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  position,  to 
which  certain  vices  are  inherent,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Lenormand  d'Etioles,  Madame 
la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  might  have 
been  as  noble  as  she  was  undeniably 
strong  and  intellectual.  But  the  sense 
of  insecurity,  the  haunting  fear  of  rivals, 
the  need  of  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  the  necessity  for  self-assertion 
belonging  to  the  rdle  of  royal  mistress 
spoiled  all  that  she  had  in  her  better  than 
mere  brains  ;  and,  save  for  her  masterly 
intelligence,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of 
commendation  to  be  said.  She  was  sel¬ 
fish,  grasping,  extravagant,  and  proud 
to  almost  insanity.  In  the  latter  years 
of  her  reign  she  did  not  rise  from  her 
seat  even  for  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  she  returned  no  visits  even  to  the 
highest  of  her  nobility.  In  a  ”  ncel 
du  cour,”  popular  at  the  time,  allusion 
is  made  to  these  ridiculous  assumptions. 

*'  De  J6sus  la  naissance 
Fit  grand  bruit  k  la  cour  ; 

Louis  en  diligence 
Fait  trouver  Pompadour. 

‘  Allons  voir  cet  enfant,’  lui  dit-il,  '  ma  mig 
nonne.’ 

‘  Non,'  dit  la  marquise  au  roi, 

‘  Qu’on  I’apporte  chez  moi. 

Je  ne  vais  voir  personne.’” 

She  was  France  while  her  reign  lasted. 
She  made  or  unmade  ministers  ;  exiled 
Maurepas  for  a  witty  sneer  ;  disgraced 
the  Marquis  de  Broglie  ;  made  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Du  Choiseul,  whom  afterward 
the  Du  Barri  destroyed.  She  arranged 
treaties  ;  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
her  wotk — that  alliance  which  began  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  left  a  debt  of 
thirty  millions  ;  she  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  Parliaments,  and  the  good 
genius  of  the  manufactures  of  Sevres 
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and  Gobelins  ;  she  took  Louis  XV.  from 
his  people  and  surrounded  him  with  a 
cordon  of  exclusiveness,  forbidding  the 
greater  freedom  practised  by  Louis 
XIV.,  where  officials  and  magistrates 
might  speak  to  him  at  all  tiroes  on  their 
various  matters  of  business.  But  she 
was  the  patroness  of  arts  and  literature, 
and  even  coquetted  with  philosophy, 
that  special  bugbear  of  the  superstitious 
royal  debauchee.  There  was  not  a 
Court  scandal  nor  intrigue  in  which  she 
did  not  intermeddle,  and  of  which  she 
had  not  the  strings  in  her  hands.  But 
she  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and 
“  Apr^s  nous,  le  deluge” — her  frequent 
saying — expressed  the  truth  of  her  fears 
and  her  foresight.  But  she  suffered  ; 
and  her  idle  was  of  all  the  most  pitiable. 
Of  a  temperament  so  chilly  that  she  had 
recourse  to  regimen  and  drugs  to  give 
herself  some  kind  of  artificial  warmth, 
she  had  to  keep  affections  which  were 
influenced  solely  by  sensuality.  Pas¬ 
sionately  jealous  and  fearful  of  rivals, 
she  had  not  only  to  see  these  rivals 
made  happier  than  herself — as  witness 
Mademoiselle  de  Romans  and  her  child 
— ^but  she  also  arranged  and  overlooked 
the  Parc  aux  Cerfs,  that  she  might  have 
power  over  the  King  even  in  his  infideli¬ 
ties.  A  king  who  did  nothing  but  eat, 
yawn,  make  love,  and  talk  of  tombs  or 
death — a  king  devoured  by  lust  and 
ennui  as  by  a  mortal  sickness — what  a 
lover  for  a  woman  like  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  with  her  chilly  tempera¬ 
ment  and  active  intelligence !  Truly 
she  suffered ;  and  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  woman  in  France  was  of 
all  others  the  most  miserable.  Her  rule 
at  last  became  irksome  to  Louis,  and 
when  she  died  he  felt  relief,  not  loneli¬ 
ness.  No  longer  the  flower  on  his 
bosom,  she  had  become  the  chain  and 
bullet  fettering  his  limbs  ;  and  his  re¬ 
quiem  for  the  woman  who  had  been  his 
mistress  for  twenty  years  spoke  both  his 
indifference  and  his  nature.  Looking 
out  of  the  window  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral  and  noting  the  driving  rain, 
he  said  carelessly,  “  The  Marquise  has 
a  bad  day  for  her  journey  !’’  As  an¬ 
other  indication  of  his  indifference,  he 
gave  Madame  de  Mirepoix  the  rose-col¬ 
ored  portfolio,  embroidered  with  silver 
and  her  own  auburn  hair,  which  La 
Pompadour  had  sent  him  on  her  death¬ 


bed,  with -a  letter  praying  him  to  keep 
forever  this,  her  last  token  of  love. 
Louis  had  endorsed  the  letter  with  these 
words  :  "  This  token  of  love  shall  never 
leave  me,"  and  had  signed  it  as  a  post¬ 
mortem  kind  of  vow.  All  the  same  he 
sent  the  portfolio  and  the  letter,  with  a 
more  substantial  enclosure  still,  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Mirepoix,  in  recognition  of  the 
service  she  had  done  him  in  presenting 
Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Barri  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  But  then  Louis  XV.  killed 
the  dog  which  he  had  brought  up  and 
taught  to  eat  out  of  his  own  hand  only 
— killed  it  with  a  couple  of  shots  ;  the 
poor  beast  running  to  him,  licking  his 
hand,  and  fawning  on  him  after  the  first 
shot,  which  had  only  wounded  it.  The 
King  flung  his  favorite  away,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  effectually  the  second  lime. 

Tired  of  La  Pompadour's  grand  airs 
the  frank  vulgarity  of  the  Du  Barri 
charmed  the  jaded  voluptuary.  She 
brought  into  his  waning  life  the  sharp 
odors  of  the  streets,  the  cabarets,  the 
little  houses  where  she  had  learned  her 
trade  ;  and  the  change  was  for  the  time 
as  successful  as  a  change  of  air  and  regi¬ 
men  to  an  invalid.  She  called  him 
Lafrance  and  "thou’d”  him.  The 
anecdote  of  his  coffee,  which  he  always 
made  himself,  when  she  called  out, 
"  Eh,  Lafrance  !  ton  caf6,"  etc.,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  besides  not 
being  very  fit  to  repeat.  It  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  vulgarity  and  familiarity 
throughout.  His  daughters — Loque, 
Graille,  and  Chiffe  ;  Fanchon  du  Barri, 
called  sometimes  “  la  grande"  and 
sometimes  “  la  petite  Chou  "  Bischi” 
for  Isabella — what  a  veritable  "  tripot  " 
these  royal  apartments  were,  and  what 
hideous  disgrace  covered  this  latesR 
lowest  and  most  unclean  amour  !  Du 
Barri  was  less  the  incarnate  power  and 
more  the  pliant  instrument  than  was  La 
Pompadour.  And  though,  when  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pompadour  died,  she  left  be¬ 
hind  her  wealth  in  works  of  art,  rare  and 
valuable  books,  plate,  linen,  and  all 
manner  of  possessions  which  would  have 
touched  the  resources  of  an  empire — 
though  her  house  bills  were  almost  fab¬ 
ulous,  and  her  table  alone  cost  a  fine  in¬ 
come  to  supply — the  Du  Barri  connec¬ 
tion  surpassed  hers  in  its  profligate  ex¬ 
travagance.  The  new  mistress  was  the 
pipe  through  which  the  hydra-headed 
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family  of  her  nominal  husband  sucked 
millions.  Her  checks  on  the  Court 
banker  held  good,  and  she  had  to  help 
Comte  Jean  whenever  he  applied  for 
help,  which  was  often.  He  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  gambler,  and  he  generally  lost ; 
and  his  own  private  hareem  cost  the 
State  heavily.  Now  one.  now  the  other 
minister  won  over  the  Du  Barri  as  his 
creature;  and  d’Aiguillon  and  some 
others  had  a  still  closer  hold  than  that 
which  was  given  by  the  flattered  vanity 
of  a  milliner’s  shop-girl  and  obscure 
courtesan,  sued  as  the  arbiter  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  destinies.  It  was  necessary  to 
sue  to  her.  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  who 
refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  and  corrupt  Astarte — this  degraded 
successor  of  the  Pompadour — was  ex¬ 
iled,  as  was  also  his  sister  the  Duchesse 
de  Grammont,  who  could  never  be 
brought  to  recognise  her.  There  was 
something  acutely  pathetic  in  the  way 
in  which  the  old  King  was  shuttlecocked 
among  the  various  parties — De  Choiseul 
refusing  to  pay  court  to  the  favorite  ; 
De  Maupeou  and  d’ Aiguilton  working 
on  the  woman’s  natural  pique  and 
through  that  on  the  King,  for  revenge, 
and  consequent  dismissal  of  the  Duke 
and  installation  of  themselves.  And 
every  now  and  then  better  thoughts 
rose  up  in  the  King’s  mind,  and  his  fear 
that  he  was  not  doing  well  for  his  peo¬ 
ple  reads  like  a  flash  of  sanity  in  a  mad¬ 
house — like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  an  im¬ 
pure  dungeon. 

Into  this  seething  mass  of  corruption 
the  young,  imprudent,  but  innocent- 
hearted  Marie  Antoinette  came  as  a 
creature  foredoomed.  She  and  her  stu¬ 
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pid  and  unpractical  husband  were  the 
scapegoats  sent  into  the  desert  to  die 
for  the  sins  of  others.  The  exchequer 
drained  by  successive  hydras  of  immo¬ 
rality  ;  virtue  at  the  lowest  point  and 
superstition  at  the  highest ;  poverty  and 
discontent  and  the  terrible  consciousness 
of  growing  power  among  the  people  ; 
the  coming  on  of  a  crisis,  and  the  need 
of  one  ; — what  chance  had  they  ? — what 
possibility  of  escape  ?  The  small-pox 
which  Louis  caught  from  that  obscure 
paramour  at  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioner  reigned  where  the  harlot  had 
ruled.  But  still  the  hand  of  woman 
was  on  the  helm,  and  still  France  was 
influenced  by  women  even  in  her  grand¬ 
est  moments  and  gravest  destinies. 
Marie  Antoinette,  Madame  Roland, 
Charlotte  Corday  were  as  important 
agents  in  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution 
as  were  the  foremost  men  ;  and  later 
still  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  continued 
the  tradition.  For  good  or  ill,  France 
has  become  and  still  remains  emphati¬ 
cally  a  feminine  nation — not  effeminate, 
not  cowardly,  but  feminine  ;  in  her  vices 
and  virtues  alike,  the  feminine  charac¬ 
teristics  in  excess  of  the  masculine.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  women,  governed  and  di¬ 
rected  by  them,  cither  openly  or  secretly, 
she  has  given  them  the  supremacy  which 
nature  awarded  to  man.  In  so  doing 
she  has  subjected  herself  to  their  spirit, 
and  has  taken  into  her  very  heart’s  blood 
the  qualities  which  make  now  the  mother 
and  now  the  harlot — the  Goddess  of 
Reason,  Louise  Michel,  and,  at  rare 
intervals,  Ste.  Thdr^se.  —  Fortnightly 
Review. 


HOW  TO  GROW  GREAT  MEN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


There  are  signs  of  a  controversy  stir¬ 
ring  as  to  the  best  way  of  producing 
great  men.  Mr.  Lowell  made  a  very 
remarkable  speech  not  long  ago  at  New 
York,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  “  the  first  duty  of  nations  to 
produce  great  men.”  And  he  told  his 
own  countrymen  boldly  enough  that 
their  nation  had  discharged  that  duty  in 


past  times,  but  that  latterly  it  had  ceased 
to  discharge  it.  Mr.  Lowell’s  speech  at 
New  York  was  meant  to  act  as  the  other 
side  of  the  shield  to  a  speech  which  he 
had  formerly  made  at  Birmingham. 
There,  not  being  at  home,  he  said  all 
the  good  that  truth  allowed  him  to  say 
of  his  own  country  and  of  all  that  had 
to  do  with  it.  At  New  York,  being  at 
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home,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  dwell 
on  the  other  side.  The  distinction  is 
fair  enough,  though  both  pictures  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  though  the 
temptation  to  heighten  and  color  both 
ways  must  have  been  rather  strong. 
And  in  these  days  of  newspapers  and 
telegraphs,  each  side  of  the  Ocean  was 
sure  to  hear  what  was  meant  only  for 
the  other.  We  on  this  side  know  how 
Mr.  Lowell  can  rebuke  his  own  people  ; 
and,  when  he  made  his  Birmingham 
speech,  his  own  people  doubtless  knew 
how  he  could  praise  them.  Still  it  may 
not  be  amiss  that  the  two  pictuies  should 
be  drawn  separately.  In  both  there 
may  be  a  certain  lack  of  proportion  ; 
but  the  lines  in  each  will  be  drawn  with 
a  stronger  hand.  And  after  all  Mr. 
Lowell,  even  when  speaking  to  his  own 
people,  does  something  more  than  com* 
plain  and  rebuke.  He  has  some  hard 
things  to  say  ;  but  he  has  some  other 
things  to  say  as  well.  His  country  has 
produced  at  least  one  great  man  in  his 
own  time.  “  It  is  a  benediction” — can 
that  have  been  Mr.  Lowell's  real  word  ? 
— ”  to  have  lived  in  the  same  age  and 
the  same  country  as  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
Lincoln  will  be  acknowledged  by  poster* 
ity  **  as  the  wisest  and  the  most  bravely 
human  of  modern  times.”  ”  Had  de¬ 
mocracy  borne  only  this  consummate 
flower  and  then  perished,  like  the  cen¬ 
tury  plant,  it  would  have  discharged  its 
noblest  function.” 

Surely  this  is  overdoing  things  a 
little  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  needful  to 
overdo  a  little  on  that  side  in  order  to 
get  a  hearing  for  what  was  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  And  after  all,  the  state 
of  things  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  com¬ 
plains  is,  in  the  general  run  of  the 
world’s  history,  not  a  very  bad  one. 
There  is  much  to  mend  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
country  ;  but  there  is  a  growing  wish  to 
mend  it.  Thoroughly  to  mend  it,  Mr. 
Lowell  tells  us  his  countrymen,  ”  two 
conditions  are  essential,  the  man  and 
the  opportunity.”  For  the  man  they 
must  wait  till  he  comes  ;  the  opportu¬ 
nity  they  can  make  for  themselves.  One 
is  tempted  to  go  on  to  say  that,  by 
making  the  opportunity,  they  may  per¬ 
haps  either  make  the  man  or  dispense 
with  him.  The  problem  may  turn  out 
to  be  whether  the  honest  and  continued 
efforts  of  many  moderate-sized  men  may 


not  really  be  a  healthier  thing  than  the 
more  stirring  deeds  of  a  few  great  men 
coming  now  and  then. 

A  little  time  after  Mr.  Lowell’s  speech 
appeared,  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  * 
undertook  to  explain  why  it  was  that 
Mr.  Lowell's  country  had  left  off  pro¬ 
ducing  great  men.  It  is  not  because  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States  is 
democratic,  but  because  it  is  federal. 
Mr.  Lowell  did  not  go  into  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  he  made  one  incidental  remaik 
which  bears  very  strongly  upon  it.  Mr. 
Lowell  says,  or  at  least  implies,  that 
both  Germany  and  England  can  still 
produce  great  men,  at  least  greater  men 
than  the  United  States  can.  ”  I  am 
still  more  struck  with  the  fact  that  my 
newspaper  often  gives  me  fuller  reports 
of  the  speeches  of  Prince  Bismarck  and 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  of  anything  said 
in  Congress.”  Perhaps  this  fact  might 
not  of  itself  prove  Mr.  Lowell's  case,  as 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  distance.  American  readers 
expect  to  hear  from  the  German  and  the 
English  statesman  something  in  which 
they  will  take  an  interest,  not  something 
which  is  thoroughly  familiar,  like  the 
matters  discussed  in  their  own  Congress. 
But  Mr.  Lowell  goes  on  to  say  :  ”  If 
Thiers  were  still  here,  it  would  be  the 
same  with  him  ;  but  France,  like  our¬ 
selves,  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of 
small  politicians.”  Now  this  is  in  any 
case  the  hatchet  to  the  Spectator  s  argu¬ 
ment.  The  Spectator  quotes  the  words, 
but  seems  not  to  see  how  they  bear  on 
the  matter.  If  France  and  the  United 
States  both  fail  to  produce  great  men, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  something  in  which  France 
and  the  United  States  agree,  not  ii) 
something  in  which  they  differ.  The 
cause  may  be  democracy  (in  one  sense 
of  the  word),  because  both  countries  are 
democratic ;  it  cannot  be  federalism, 
because  one  of  them  is  federal  and  the 
other  is  not.  The  Spectator  indeed 
complains  that  the  United  States  are 
not  democratic  enough.  ”  There  is  in 
America  no  true  nation,  and  democracy 
does  not  rule.”  It  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  this  failure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  various  artificial  checks  and 
hindrances  of  the  federal  system.  But 
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in  France  there  are  no  federal  checks 
and  hindrances  ;  yet  France,  like  the 
United  States,  “  has  gone  into  the  man* 
ufacture  of  small  politicians.”  If  then 
Mr.  Lowell’s  fact  be  true,  the  Specta' 
tor's  explanation  of  it  cannot  be  the 
right  explanation.  One  might  add  that, 
of  the  two  countries  which  Mr.  Lowell 
seems  to  allow  to  be  still  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  great  men,  Germany  is,  or  at 
least  professes  to  be,  a  federal  state, 
while  England — more  accurately  the 
United  Kingdom — is  not.  If  then  we 
accept  both  sides  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  com¬ 
parison  as  true,  we  must  look  some¬ 
where  else  than  in  the  federal  system  of 
the  United  States  for  the  explanation  of 
his  facts. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Spectator,  “  democracy  does  not  rule.” 
The  will  of  the  p>eople  may  be  hindered 
by  some  of  the  artificial  barriers  set  up 
by  the  federal  system.  Only  how  does 
the  Spectator  wish  to  see  ”  democracy 
rule”  in  the  United  States,  if  the  federal 
barriers  were  taken  away  ?  Some  Amer¬ 
ican  judges,  we  are  told,  take  bribes. 
The  suggested  remedy  is  singular  : 

Suppose  the  American  people  suddenly  to 
arise  in  a  fury  of  indignation,  and  to  decide 
that  this  crime  shall  not  go  on,  that,  if  no 
other  means  will  serve,  the  corrupt  judge  shall 
die  a  shameful  death,  what  means  have  they  of 
carrying  out  that  purifying  resolve  ?  Practi¬ 
cally  none  whatever,  unless  the  advocates  of 
justice  possess  not  only  a  majority,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  so  distributed  as  to  control  two  thirds  of 
the  States.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  bars 
the  way  even  to  a  reform  like  that. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  there 
is  no  power,  either  in  the  Union  or  in 
any  particular  State,  which  can  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder.  To  give  either  to 
Congress  or  to  any  State  Legislature  the 
power  so  to  do  would  certainly  require 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  that 
would  need  a  majority  in  two  thirds  of 
the  States.  But  it  is  surely  possible  for 
either  power  within  its  own  range  to 
make  all  future  taking  of  bribes  by  a 
judge  punishable  by  death,  though  one 
may  doubt  whether  any  legislative  body 
anywhere  is  likely  to  pass  such  a  law. 
And  if  the  American  people,  or  any 
other  people,  rises  in  a  ”  fury  of  indig¬ 
nation,”  they  are  not  likely  to  wait  for 
constitutional  amendments  or  even. for 
bills  of  attainder ;  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  prefer  the  spieedier  jurispru¬ 


dence  of  Judge  Lynch.  Anyhow  legis¬ 
lation  done  in  obedience  to  a  fury  of 
popular  indignation  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  a  very  wholesome  kind,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  have  some  checks  ready  to 
put  on  it.  But  America  is  not  the  only 
country  where  a  furiously  indignant  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  legally  have  its  way  at  once. 
The  like  may  happen  anywhere,  under 
any  constitution,  federal  or  otherwise. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  chance  of  an  ob¬ 
structive  Senate,  it  is  always  possible 
that  the  majority  of  the  representative 
body  may  not  answer  to  the  majority  of 
the  electing  body.  And,  even  if  the  rep¬ 
resentative  body  exactly  represents  the 
electing  body,  there  will  be  forms  to  be 
gone  through,  there  will  be  a  somewhat 
different  way  of  looking  at  things,  which 
will  put  some  check  on  what  the  Spec¬ 
tator  understands  by  the  rule  of  democ¬ 
racy,  whether  in  a  federal  state  or  any 
other.  A  federal  constitution  may 
doubtless  put  some  further  checks  in  the 
way  of  the  momentary  will  of  a  furiously 
indignant  people.  But  any  constitution, 
any  law,  puts  some  checks.  And  it  has 
commonly  been  thought  a  gain  that 
some  checks  should  be  put. 

Mr.  Lowell  then  or  anybody  else  may 
be  right  or  wrong  in  attributing  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  common  to  America  or  France 
to  the  democracy  common  to  both  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Lowell 
does  make  any  such  proposition  ;  but  it 
is  a  perfectly  possible  view  which  one 
may  argue  for  and  against.  But  the 
Spectator  be  right  in  attributing  a 

phenomenon  common  to  two  countries 
to  a  cause  which  exists  in  one  of  them 
only.  Perhaps  the  key-note  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator's  doctrine  may  be  found  in  one 
sentence.  ”  Great  men  are  not,  like 
the  genii  of  the  Arab  story-teller,  squeez¬ 
able  into  little  boxes  ;  they  must  have 
room  ;  and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
Federal  system,  which  English  Home- 
Rulers  think  so  superior  to  our  own,  that 
room  shall  be  refused.”  Surely  the 
real  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  give  a  rap 
at  Home  Rule  through  the  roundabout 
way  of  discussing  Mr.  Lowell.  But 
Home  Rule  and  a  federal  system  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Eng¬ 
lish  Home-Rulers  need  not — it  is  news 
to  some  at  least  of  them  to  hear  that 
they  do— ”  think  a 'federal  system  so 
superior  to  our  own.”  And  any  man, 
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Home-Ruler  or  anything  else,  must  be 
very  foolish  if  he  thinks  that  any  politi¬ 
cal  system  is  in  itself  “  superior”  to  any 
other.  Home  Rule  or  Confederation  or 
any  other  system  may  be  the  best  thing 
for  one  time  and  place  and  the  worst  for 
another.  The  question  in  every  case  is 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  good  or  bad  in 
this  particular  time  and  place.  This  is 
surely  the  most  obvious  of  truths  ;  but 
it  seems  that  it  needs  to  be  put  forth 
over  and  over  again  ;  so  few  people  ap¬ 
pear  practically  to  take  it  in. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  singu¬ 
lar  argument  of  the  Spectator  to  the 
more  general  points  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lowell.  Mr.  Lowell  says  that  great  men 
are  no  longer  produced  either  in  France 
or  in  America.  By  his  reference  to 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Mr.  Gladstone  he 
seems  to  imply — for  he  does  not  directly 
affirm — that  in  Germany  and  England 
they  are  still  produced,  or  at  least  that 
they  still  exist.  This  last  distinction 
must  be  carefully  made.  Mr.  Lowell 
points,  with  natural  pride,  to  President 
Lincoln  as  showing  that  America  bad  at 
least  one  great  man  not  so  very  long 
ago  ;  and  he  seems  to  imply  that  M. 
Thiers,  if  still  living,  would  rank,  per¬ 
haps  not  alongside  of  Lincoln,  who 
seems  to  stand  by  himself,  but  at  least 
alongside  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Now  it  is  quite  off  the 
question  to  discuss  the  merits  of  all  or 
any  of  the  four  persons,  living  and  dead, 
whom  Mr.  Lowell  mentions.  It  is  off 
the  question  to  argue  whether  all  or  any 
of  them  really  deserve  the  name  of 
“  great.”  All  that  Mr.  Lowell  need 
mean  is  a  fact  which  is  perfectly  plain, 
and  which  must  be  admitted  by  both  ihe 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  any  of  the 
four.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
M.  Thiers  did,  that  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  still  do,  draw  a 
measure  and  kind  of  attention  to  what 
they  say  and  do  which  is  not  drawn  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  any  persons 
now  living  in  the  countries  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  M.  Thiers.  That  is  Mr.  Lo¬ 
well’s  position  ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  be  might  not  have  carried  it 
further  so  as  to  take  in  the  countries  of 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Lowell  was  simply  quoting  ex¬ 
amples  and  not  making  a  list ;  otherwise 
Lord  Beaconsffeld  might  fairly  have 


been  added  to  his  list.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Mr  Gladstone,  both  of  them, 
have  been  at  once  loved  and  hated  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  men  in  England 
have  been  loved  and  hated  in  our  time. 
This  at  least  shows  that  both  men  have 
had  some  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  mass  of  other  people. 
Whether  we  approve  of  the  use  of  those 
qualities  by  either  of  them,  whether  we 
think  the  qualities  themselves  really 
great  qualities,  is  another  matter.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  those  two  men 
have  been  able  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  our  time  in  a  way  that  no 
other  two  men  have  done.  In  Mr. 
Lowell’s  phrase,  each  of  those  men 
found  his  opportunity.  Both  of  them 
found  their  way — and  it  was  wholly  by 
dint  of  personal  qualities  that  either  of 
them  did  find  it — to  places  which  en¬ 
abled  them  to  be  loved  and  hated  above 
other  men.  And  that  is  quite  enough 
for  Mr.  Lowell’s  point. 

But  here  an  ugly  thought  will  thrust 
itself  in.  It  might  be  said  that  the  im¬ 
plied  difference  which  Mr.  Lowell 
draws,  or  seems  to  draw,  between  two 
countries  and  two  other  countries,  is  not 
a  difference  in  the  countries  themselves, 
but  only  a  difference  springing  out  of 
the  ages  and  times  of  death  of  particular 
men.  It  might  have  happened  that 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  now  both  be  dead,  and  that  M. 
Thiers  and  Mr.  Lincoln  should  both  be 
living  ;  M.  Thiers,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
pretty  old,  but  the  thing  is  possible. 

In  that  case,  to  take  Mr.  Lowell’s  put¬ 
ting  of  it,  Germany  and  England  would 
look  with  greater  interest  to  what  was 
said  by  two  men  in  France  and  in 
America  than  to  anything  that  was  said  • 
by  any  man  among  themselves.  And 
what  will  happen  when  all  four  are 
gone  ?  Things  certainly  look  as  if 
neither  the  German  nor  the  English 
leader  was  likely  to  have  a  successor  of 
his  own  measure,  any  more  than  the 
French  or  the  "American  leader.  We 
cannot  tell  what  may  happen  ;  some 
man  in  both  countries  may  find  his  op¬ 
portunity  and  may  stand  forth  as  the 
natural  chief  of  men  ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  there  is  any  one  on  whom  such 
a  calling  seems  stamped  as  his  manifest 
destiny.  Lord  Beaconsheld  at  least  has 
left  no  successor  of  his  own  kind. 
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What  then  are  all  lands  to  do,  when  the 
whole  class  of  great  men,  if  they  be 
great  men,  has  died  out,  when  there  is 
nobody  left  to  whose  sayings  men  in 
other  lands  will  look  with  greater  heed 
than  they  do  to  anything  that  is  said  in 
their  own  land  ? 

“  The  chief  duty  of  a  nation,”  says 
Mr.  Lowell,  “  is  to  produce  great  men  ; 
for  without  them  its  history  is  but  the 
annals  of  ants  and  of  bees.”  He  had 
already  said  that  his  own  nation  at  least 
”  had  not  lost  the  power  of  bringing 
forth  great  men.”  Perhaps  he  would 
say  the  same  of  the  other  three  nations 
which  he  has  brought  into  the  compari¬ 
son.  The  power,  we  may  suppose,  is 
there  ;  only  just  now  it  is  not  exercised. 
Meanwhile  all  nations  may  do  what  Mr. 
Lowell  recommends  his  own  nation  to 
do  :  they  may  give  the  great  man,  when 
he  does  come,  his  opportunity.  Each 
man  of  each  nation,  each  of  the  small 
men,  each  of  the  moderate-sized  men, 
may  do  all  that  he  can  in  his  humble 
way  to  make  things  generally  better,  and 
so  to  clear  the  path  for  the  great  man. 
No  advice  can  be  better  ;  only  one  may 
be  wicked  enough  to  doubt  whether  to 
make  everything  as  good  as  possible  is 
the  way  to  make  an  opportunity  for  the 
great  man.  Great  men  have  commonly 
found  their  opportunity  in  a  bad  state 
of  things  ;  if  all  things  are  just  as  they 
should  be,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the 
great  man  to  do.  The  reformer  cannot 
act  where  there  is  nothing  to  reform  ; 
the  deliverer  cannot  act  there  is  no  op¬ 
pressor.  If  the  Sicilies  had  been  a  quiet 
prosperous  community,  living  like  ants 
and  bees,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  Garibaldi,  nothing  for  Garibaldi 
to  do.  And  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  ants  and  bees  who  are  brought  in  as 
in  some  sort  the  horrid  example.  Mr. 
Lowell  takes  for  granted  that  the  annals 
of  ants  and  bees  can  contain  no  stirring 
events,  no  memorable  acts  of  any  ants 
or  bees  who  are  natural  leaders  of  their 
fellows.  He  takes  for  granted  that  such 
annals  as  theirs  must  be  dull  and  unim- 
proving,  and  that  men,  in  America  or 
anywhere  else,  ought  to  seek  after  a 
more  exciting  history.  But  the  annals 
of  ants  and  bees  may  be  dull,  that  is 
uneventful,  without  any  discredit  to  the 
ants  and  bees.  It  may  be  that  the  ants 
and  bees  are  so  perfectly  virtuous  and 


happy  after  their  own  fashion,  that  their 
lives  go  so  regularly  after  a  well-ordered 
plan  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  re¬ 
cord.  One  has  heard  such  sayings  as 
that  ‘‘  history  is  a  record  of  crime,”  that 
”  happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no  his¬ 
tory  the  ants  and  the  bees,  and  any 
nations  that  may  be  like  them,  may  be 
all  the  better  and  happier  for  having 
nothing  to  set  down  in  their  annals. 
One  comes  now  and  then  in  ancient 
annals  to  a  year  or  two  marked  with  a 
kind  of  surprise  as  having  passed  with¬ 
out  any  fighting.  Clearly  in  those  years 
the  great  men  of  the  time  must  have  had 
less  to  do,  less  means  of  showing  their 
greatness  ;  but  one  fancies  that  the  small 
men  may  have  been  happier  in  their  own 
small  way  ;  they  may  have  been  better 
pleased,  because,  to  quote  another 
phrase  of  Mr.  Lowell’s,  their  house  was 
not  always  on  fire.  But  are  we  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  right  about  the 
exceeding  dulness  of  the  annals  of  ants 
and  bees  ?  On  these  points  one  would 
like  to  examine  Sir  John  Lubbock  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lowell.  Are  not  the  bees 
a  political  community  ?  They  have  a 
queen,  and  the  queen  is  elective.  We 
are  always  told  that  one  grub  or  pupa, 
or  whatever  is  the  scientific  name,  is 
chosen  and  made  into  a  queen,  qualified 
to  be  the  mother  of  her  people,  while 
the  rest  of  her  fellows  are  doomed  to 
abide  in  the  state  of  hard-working  old 
maids.  There  must  surely  be  some 
principle  on  which  the  choice  is  made  ; 
the  process  may  be  as  elaborate  as  the 
election  of  a  Doge  ;  it  must  at  least  re¬ 
quire  some  debate  ;  the  making  of  a 
queen  may,  in  a  commonwealth  of  bees, 
be  as  exciting  a  business  as  a  presiden¬ 
tial  election  or  a  ministerial  crisis  is 
among  commonwealths  of  larger  ani¬ 
mals.  One  has  surely  seen  bee-crowds 
in  as  great  a  state  of  stir  and  eagerness 
as  any  man-crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square 
or  anywhere  else.  And  as  for  the  ants, 
some  species  of  them  must  have  very 
stirring  annals.  What  of  those  com¬ 
monwealths  of  ants  which  go  forth  to 
make  war  on  other  commonwealths  and 
which  above  all  things  set  forth  on  ex¬ 
peditions  to  bring  home  slaves  ?  Mr. 
Lowell  could  not  approve  of  their 
doings  ;  but  he  must  allow  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  stirring. 
In  such  works  of  strife  there  must  surely 
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be  great  ants  which  distinguish  thent- 
selves  above  the  rest ;  there  must  be 
ants  which  at  such  times  find  their  op¬ 
portunity  ;  ants  in  whom  their  fellows 
put  their  trust  when  their  house  is  on 
fire.  It  is  surely  in  Watts’s  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs  that  we  read  : 

These  emmets  how  little  they  are  in  our  eyes  ; 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  of  them 
dies. 

Without  our  regard  or  concern. 

But  that  is  only  the  way  in  which  en¬ 
lightened  newspaper  writers  talk  scorn¬ 
fully  about  “  petty  states  it  is  only 
the  way  in  which  great  men,  despots  and 
diplomatists,  hand  over  struggling  na¬ 
tions  to  bondage  and  slaughter,  without 
their  regard  or  concern. 

But  after  all,  a  question  or  two  may 
be  asked  about  the  great  men  whom  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  nation  to  produce. 
It  might  be  a  cavil  if  one  asked  how  to 
define  a  great  man  ;  for  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  fair  to  answer  that  great  men  are 
among  the  many  things  which  we  know 
quite  well  when  we  see  them,  but  which 
we  cannot  accurately  define.  We  perhaps 
know  our  great  man  by  instinct,  and 
it  does  not  prove  that  we  do  not  so  know 
him  to  say  that  there  may  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  greatness  of  any 
particular  man.  If  one  were  to  attempt 
a  definition  of  the  great  man,  it  might 
be  something  like  this,  that  he  is  one 
who  does  great  things  by  virtue  of  some 
quality  in  himself.  This  shuts  out  at 
one  end  those  who  do  great  things  in  an 
incidental  kind  of  way,  as  mere  instru¬ 
ments  of  others  or  of  circumstances  ;  it 
shuts  out  at  the  other  end  those  who 
have  the  capacity  for  doing  great  things, 
but  who  never  do  them,  whether  from 
some  fault  in  themselves  or  from  mere 
lack  of  opportunity.  As  Mr.  Lowell 
says,  we  must  have  both  the  man  and 
the  opportunity.  It  may  be  very  hard 
on  some  men  who  miss  the  opportunity 
by  no  fault  of  their  own.  but  we  cannot 
admit  the  mute  inglorious  Miltons,  as 
long  as  they  are  mute.  For  as  long  as 
they  are  mute,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
them  ;  when  we  hear  of 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed, 

we  may,  if  we  are  in  a  spiteful  fit,  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  said  of  one  who  did 
sway  that  rod  that  he  was  “  omnium 


consensu  capax  impeni,  nisi  imperas- 
set.”  Galba  was  found  out,  and  the 
mute  inglorious  Miltons  might  have 
been  found  out  also  ;  they  must  all  abide 
in  the  hypothetical  state  of  the  man  of 
whom  his  friend  said  in  a  testimonial 
that  ”  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  university  education,  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  gained  the  highest  honors.”  In 
short  the  great  man  must  not  only  be 
what  philosophers  would  call  great  in 
posse  ;  he  must  be  great  in  esse  :  that  is, 
he  must  find  his  opportunity. 

Then  another  question  may  start  up, 
Is  the  great  man  necessarily  a  good 
man  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  men  have 
often  done  great  things  for  a  country  or 
for  a  cause  whose  personal  lives  have 
not  been  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
have  been.  And  it  is  also  quite  certain 
that  men  have  often  done  great  things, 
made  great  changes,  founded  states,  de¬ 
livered  nations,  but  even  of  whose  pub¬ 
lic  career  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  been 
wholly  for  good.  The  good  may  out¬ 
weigh  the  bad  ;  but  there  is  bad  along 
with  it.  Perhaps  in  practice  we  draw  a 
rough  but  quite  clear  distinction.  We 
call  the  man  who  does  great  things  a 
great  man,  if  his  work  is  good  on  the 
whole,  if,  while  doing  some  harm,  he 
does  more  good.  And  perhaps  we  also 
throw  in  some  thought  as  to  his  motives. 
We  do  not  expect  any  man’s  motives  to 
be  impossibly  or  exceptionally  pure  ;  we 
do  not  ask  for  a  Timoleon  or  a  Garibaldi 
every  time  ;  we  do  not  ask  that  the 
great  man,  in  working  for  his  great 
cause,  should  wholly  forget  himself,  his 
own  credit,  even  his  own  advantage. 
But  we  do  ask  that  his  career  shall  not 
be  a  selfish  one  ;  we  ask  that  the  cause, 
shall  come  first  and  self  second  ;  if  the 
interest  of  the  cause  and  his  own  inter¬ 
est  clash,  then  his  own  interest  must  go 
to  the  wall.  In  short,  while  we  may 
give  the  title  of  great  to  men  whose 
work  has  some  flaws  in  it,  whose  motives 
may  not  have  been  always  absolutely 
angelic,  we  refuse  it  to  men  whose  work, 
on  however  great  a  scale,  has  done  more 
harm  than  good  ;  we  refuse  it  also  to 
men  whose  motives  we  believe  to  have 
been  mainly  selfish.  And  we  must  fur¬ 
ther  allow  for  the  difference  of  standard 
in  different  times  and  places,  and  for 
the  different  points  of  view  of  nations. 
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creeds,  and  patties.  A  man  wins  ap*  in  them  which  makes  them  incapable  of 
proval  in  one  time  and  place  for  acts  leaving  things  just  as  they  found  them, 
which  would  not  win  him  approval  in  They  must  make  a  stir  in  some  way  ; 
another  time  and  place.  He  is  thought  they  must  be  leaders,  if  only  of  the 
well  of  by  a  nation,  a  party,  a  class,  smallest  possible  (lock  :  if  they  get  no 
which  gains  by  his  acts,  while  be  is  flock  at  all,  they  are  at  least  so  far  lead- 
thought  ill  of  by  nations,  parties,  or  ers  that  they  are  not  led  by  any  one  else, 
classes,  which  suffer  by  them.  Perhaps  Now  this  class  of  men  are  very  far  from 
we  may  allow  a  man  to  be  great,  if  his  being  all  of  them  great  men,  but  one 
acts  are  on  a  great  scale,  and  if  they  are  kind  of  great  men  certainly  belong  to 
such  that  they  can  plausibly  be  defended,  this  class.  To  talk  of  “genius’^  is 
such  that  any  large  body  of  men  think  more  dangerous  :  but  it  might  be  safe 
well  of  him  on  the  strength  of  them,  to  say  that,  while  the  whole  class  are  far 
We  may  dispute  forever  as  to  the  great*  from  being  all  of  them  men  of  genius, 
ness  of  all  the  leading  characters  of  his-  yet  all  men  of  genius  must  belong  to  the 
tory,  unless  we  at  least  come  down  so  class.  Genius  is  said  to  be  akin  to  mad- 
far  from  any  abstract  standard  of  moral*  ness,  and  so  it  certainly  is  so  far  as  this, 
ity  as  to  allow  them  to  be  judged  by  the  that  both  in  genius  and  in  madness  some 
standard  of  their  own  age.  If  we  are  one  quality,  some  one  gift,  stands  out 
too  strict,  we  may  deny  the  title  of  great  before  all  the  rest,  and  is,  to  speak  the 
to  Alexander  and  Caesar.  Or  let  us  plain  truth,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
take  the  most  striking  case  of  all.  No  rest.  The  man  of  genius  is  surely  the 
line  of  men  were  ever  more  highly  gifted  man  who  can  do  one  or  two  things  in  a 
by  nature  than  the  early  Ottoman  Sul-  way  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  ; 
tans  ;  no  men  had  better  opportunities  there  may  be  other  things  in  which  he 
of  doing  acts  on  a  great  scale,  and  none  falls  below  the  ordinary  standard.  Now 
made  fuller  use  of  their  opportunities,  there  are  times  and  places  in  which  this 
Are  we  to  refuse  them  a  place  among  kind  of  man  is  the  man  that  is  wanted, 
great  men  because,  from  our  point  of  If  some  particular  truth  needs  to  be  set 
view,  their  career  was  purely  mischiev-  forth  before  all  others,  what  is  wanted 
ous  ?  To  a  Turk  their  career  seems  ex-  is  the  man  who  will  set  forth  that  truth, 
actly  opposite.  Surely  in  estimating  even  out  of  its  due  proportion  to  all 
simple  greatness,  we  may  give  them  the  others.  If  some  particular  work  needs 
benefit  of  the  Turkish  point  of  view,  to  be  done,  what  is  wanted  is  the  man 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  man  may  be  who  can  do  that  work  in  the  best  pos- 
counted  great  whose  acts  are  on  a  great  sible  way,  even  though  he  may  be  un¬ 
scale,  and  are  withal  not  so  clearly  evil  able  to  do,  even  though  he  may  despise 
but  that  they  may  be  approved  by  the  doing,  some  other  work  which,  in  some 
opinion  of  some  time  and  place,  of  other  time  and  place,  might  be  quite  as 
some  class  or  creed  or  party.  needful.  One  might  go  on  forever  with 

But  the  great  man,  however  highly  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  picture  of  the 
gifted  by  nature,  cannot  show  himself  to  man  of  genius,  the  hero,  if  we  choose 
be  great,  unless  he  has  his  opportunity,  so  to  call  him.  But  what  has  been  said 
And  here  our  great  men  seem  to  split  off  may  pass  as  a  practical  description  of 
into  two  classes.  There  are  some  who  him.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
make  their  opportunities  for  themselves,  the  man  of  this  kind,  while  eminently  use- 
and  others  who  wait  till  the  opportuni*  ful  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  may 
ties  are  made  for  them.  There  are  be  no  less  mischievous  under  another 
some  men  who,  we  instinctively  feel.  He  has  his  particular  work  to  do,  his 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  in  any  particular  truth  to  insist  on  ;  happy  is  he 
time,  in  any  place,  have  shown  that  they  if  he  comes  at  the  time  when  that  woik, 
were  something  different  from  the  mass  that  truth,  is  the  thing  which  is  specially 
of  mankind.  There  are  men  who  cannot  needed.  A  hero  may  become  a  little 
be  kept  under,  who  must  come  to  the  out  of  place  when  there  is  nothing  stir- 
front  in  some  way,  who  may  or  may  not  ring  in  his  own  line.  We  welcome  Saint 
— that  depends  on  themselves  and  their  George  when  there  are  dragons  to  be 
opportunity — deeply  or  lastingly  influ-  slain  ;  we  should  hardly  know  what  to 
ence  other  men,  but  who  have  something  do  with  him  at  other  times.  If  there  is 
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a  nation  to  be  deliTcred  bf  the  strong 
arm.  Garibaldi  is  the  man  ;  but  when 
there  are  no  Sicilies  to  deliver,  Garibaldi 
does  well  to  keep  quiet  in  his  own  island. 

Now  men  of  this  kind  do  often  really 
make  their  opi>ortunity  ;  that  is,  if  they 
come  at  the  moment  when  the  particular 
thing  which  they  can  do  is  the  thing 
which  most  needs  to  be  done.  There  is 
another  kind  of  men  who  must  have 
their  opportunities  made  for  them,  men 
on  whom  greatness,  if  it  comes,  is  in  a 
manner  thrust.  They  are  men  who,  if 
it  so  happens,  deserve  and  receive  the 
highest  measure  of  fame,  but  who  can 
hardly  be  said  to  win  it,  because  they  in 
no  sense  strive  for  it.  And  if,  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  their  names 
may  fill  the  world  for  ages,  under  an¬ 
other  set  of  circumstances  their  names 
may  never  be  heard  of  at  all.  These 
are  the  men  who  do  not  stand  out  above 
others  for  the  special  development  of 
some  particular  quality,  who  perhaps  do 
not  stand  out  at  all,  but  who,  if  they  do 
stand  out,  are  marked  by  having  all  the 
needful  qualities  in  their  due  propor¬ 
tion.  Some  other  man  may  be  able  to 
do  some  particular  thing  better  than 
they  ;  no  other  man  can  do  so  many 
things  so  well.  They  are  less  brilliant 
than  the  geniuses  and  heroes  ;  but  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  more  use¬ 
ful  ;  for  under  all  circumstances  they 
are  of  some  use,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  are  they  mischievous.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  the  gift  of  acting 
well  and  wisely  in  any  condition  of  life 
in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves. 
They  do  their  duty,  whatever  it  is.  If 
circumstances  give  them  only  small 
things  to  do,  they  do  those  small  things 
well.  If  circumstances  give  them  great 
things  to  do,  they  do  the  great  things 
no  less  well.  If  only  the  small  duties 
fall  to  them,  they  may  be  respected  by 
their  own  neighbors  and  unheard  of  any¬ 
where  else  ;  if  the  great  duties  fall  to 
them,  they  may,  by  common  consent, 
be  placed  among  the  famous  men  of  his¬ 
tory.  Let  us  take  two  men  of  English 
blood  and  speech  in  widely  different 
ages,  Alfred  the  King  and  Washington 
the  President.  Both  of  them  clearly  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  in  the  character  of 
either  any  overwhelming  development 
of  one  quality  ;  their  greatness  consists 


in  the  harmonious  union  of  many  qual¬ 
ities.  There  is  no  superhuman  brilliancy 
about  them,  no  sign  that  they  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  stood 
out  above  other  men.  They  show  no 
vast  and  wide  conceptions  which  they 
must  in  any  case  have  at  least  tried  to 
carry  out ;  they  simply  do  well  what¬ 
ever  their  duty  calls  on  them  to  do. 
Had  they  had  only  small  duties  to  do, 
as  at  one  time  Washington  had,  they 
would  have  done  those  small  duties 
well  ;  and  that  would  have  been  all. 
But  opportunities  were  given  to  both  of 
them.  On  Alfred  during  his  whole  life, 
on  Washington  during  part  of  life,  great 
duties  were  laid,  and  they  did  the  great 
duties  well.  The  birth  of  Alfred  and 
the  death  of  his  brothers  made  him  a 
king  early  in  life,  at  a  time  when  kings 
had  hard  work  to  do.  He  did  all  that 
in  those  days  was  asked  of  a  king,  and 
more  also.  The  land  needed  a  captain 
to  fight  its  battles,  and  he  fought  them. 

It  needed  a  legislator  to  put  its  laws  in 
order,  and  he  put  them  in  order.  Clergy 
and  people  were  ignorant  and  needed 
teachers  ;  he  brought  teachers  from 
other  lands,  and  himself  wrote  books  to 
help  them.  Alfred  always  does  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way  ;  but  he  does  it  simply  and  quietly, 
as  if  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  no  brag,  no  show  ; 
he  does  the  greatest  things  in  a  way 
which  makes  us  think  that  he  would  not 
have  complained  if  his  fate  had  set  him 
to  do  only  the  smallest  things.  He 
would  have  done  the  smallest  things 
well,  and  would  have  said  nothing. 
Being  a  king,  he  was  the  model  king  ;  if 
he  had  been  set  in  any  smaller  post,  he 
would  have  been  the  model  holder  of  t 
that  smaller  post.  So  it  is  with  the 
later  Englishman  beyond  Ocean,  with 
this  difference  that  Washington  was  not 
always  called  on  to  do  great  things.  At 
different  times  of  his  life,  he  has  both 
great  and  small  duties  laid  upon  him, 
and  he  does  both  well.  He  is  some¬ 
times  a  private  man,  sometimes  a  soldier, 
sometimes  a  statesman.  He  passes  to 
and  fro  among  the  different  characters, 
rising  to  greater  places  seemingly  with¬ 
out  ambition,  going  back  to  smaller 
seemingly  without  regret.  Like  Alfred, 
he  is  both  deliverer  and  ruler.  Now  the 
character  of  the  deliverer  is  the  most 
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striking  and  dramatic  of  all  characters  ; 
but  both  Alfred  and  Washington,  while 
playing  the  part  thoroughly  well,  still  do 
it  in  a  quiet  kind  of  way  ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  amazing  or  supernatural  about  them, 
nothing  the  least  like  Garibaldi  or  Joan 
of  Arc.  But  then  both  of  them  could 
be  rulers  as  well  as  deliverers,  and  no¬ 
body  would  have  set  Garibaldi  to  rule, 
nor,  one  may  suppose,  the  Maid  of 
Domr^my  either. 

Mere  then  are  undoubted  great  men, 
but  great  men  who  are  not  in  the  least 
like  Alexander  or  Hannibal  or  Csesar. 
They  are  men  who  are  very  useful  when 
the  house  is  on  hre.  but  who  can  also 
make  themselves  useful  in  a  smaller  way 
when  the  house  is  not  on  fire.  They 
are  great  men.  good  men  ;  but  they  are 
hardly  geniuses  or  heroes  ;  at  least  if 
they  are  geniuses  or  heroes,  they  lack 
that  touch  of  something  akin  to  madness 
which  is  thought  to  be  needful  for  genius 
or  heroism.  Now  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  great  men  falls 
in  well  with  some  of  Mr.  Lowell's  ex¬ 
hortations.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation 
to  produce  great  men.  That  is,  we  may 
suppose,  if  it  can.  Now  the  one  class 
of  great  men  no  nation  can  undertake  to 
produce  to  order.  No  people  can  un¬ 
dertake  to  have  a  Perikles,  a  Hannibal, 
a  Chatham,  ready  by  such  a  year  of 
such  a  century.  Heros  nasdtur,  non  fit. 
But  it  does  strike  one  that  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  other  class  of  men  might 
be  made,  if  any  nation  knew  the  way  to 
set  about  making  them.  The  Hanni- 
bals  and  the  Alexanders  we  must  wait 
for  till  they  come  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
there  are  more  in  fiosse  Alfreds  and 
Washingtons  among  us  than  we  think 
for  ;  it  may  be  that  by  some  process, 
like  that  of  choosing  and  making  the 
queen  bee,  the  imperfect  great  man 
might  be  recognized  and  somehow 
shaped  into  a  perfect  development.  The 
idea  is  very  vague  and  would  need  to  be 
scientifically  examined.  But  Mr.  Lowell 
says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
produce  great  men.  If  it  is  a  duty,  it 
must  set  about  trying  to  do  that  duty. 
It  is  no  good  consciously  trying  to  make 
a  Hannibal ;  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
may  be  some  good  trying  to  make  a 
Washington. 

Lastly  comes  the  question,  In  what 
states  of  society,  under  what  form  of 
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government,  do  great  men  of  either  class 
grow  thickest  ?  That  is  a  little  hard  to 
answer.  It  certainly  is  not  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  Spectator  s  way';  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  better  answer  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  One  proposition  may 
be  very  safely  made  ;  but  then  it  is  not 
exactly  an  answer  to  the  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  moderate  aris¬ 
tocracy,  an  aristocracy  existing  by  suf¬ 
ferance  in  a  state  which  is  formally  dem¬ 
ocratic,  perhaps  even  a  reasonable  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  any  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  an  oppressive  oligarchy,  is  richer 
than  any  other  state  of  things  in  the  class 
of  men  who  come  just  below  any  stand¬ 
ard  of  greatness.  In  such  states  there 
is  a  never-ending  supply  of  able  men, 
men  who  skilfully  carry  on  a  tradition, 
who  do  the  ordinary  work  of  the  State 
well,  so  long  as  only  the  ordinary  work 
is  needed.  The  Roman  Senate  is  like 
an  immortal  person,  going  on  with  the 
same  work  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  I'his  is  shown  above  all  other 
cases  by  the  long  experience  of  Rome. 
But  the  very  perfection  of  the  machine 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  occasional  mis¬ 
haps  and  defeats  of  Rome.  Men  who 
were  fit  for  the  ordinary  work  were  unfit 
for  any  sudden  and  special  call.  The 
fit  man  either  was  not  forthcoming,  or 
was  not  found  out  till  two  or  three  of 
the  ordinary  class  had  broketl  down. 
Nowhere,  it  would  seem,  is  the  really 
great  man  discerned  with  more  difficulty 
than  where  there  are  a  great  many  men 
of  the  scale  next  below  his.  He  would 
‘seem  to  have  mote  room  to  show  him¬ 
self  where  he  has  to  win  the  favor  either 
of  a  man  or  of  a  multitude  than  where 
he  has  to  lift  himself  as  he  can  above  a 
crowd  who  seem  to  be  his  equals.  That 
is,  he  is  likely  to  have  freer  play  either 
in  a  kingdom  or  in  a  democracy,  where 
change,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  apt  to 
come  oftener  and  to  be  more  violent, 
than  in  the  unbroken  working  of  the 
aristocratic  commonwealth.  If  the  great 
man  chances  to  be  a  king  with  real  pow¬ 
ers,  he  of  course  has  the  best  opening 
of  all.  Only,  one  might  ask,  what  would 
happen  if  a  really  great  man  arose  in  the 
shape  of  a  constitutional  king  ?  A  merely 
able  man  in  such  an  office,  as  Europe 
has  seen  in  several  cases,  may  be  a  real 
ruler  without  breaking  constitutional 
rules.  He  must  accept  the  advice  of 
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his  ministers  ;  but,  if  he  is  clearly  wiser 
than  his  ministers,  their  advice  to  him 
may  come  to  be  in  truth  his  own  advice 
to  them.  6ut  the  great  man,  the  hero 
above  all,  would,  unless  his  specially 
developed  quality  took  the  shape  of 
boundless  self-effacement,  wish  to  stand 
out  more  openly  and  to  act  more  di¬ 
rectly.  In  our  settled  English  system 
— fully  settled  only  under  the  present 
reign — we  have  yet  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  the  crown  should  ever  pass 
either  to  a  genius  or  to  a  fool.  For 
either  of  those  characters  would  want 
openly  to  have  his  own  way,  and  more¬ 
over  he  would  find  the  letter  of  the  law 
bear  him  out  in  having  his  own  way  in 
a  fashion  which  would  seem  a  little 
amazing.  Still,  one  might  have  thought 
that  in  those  states  which,  whether  they 
are  called  kingdoms  or  commonwealths, 
are  practically  democratic,  those  states 
in  which  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
nation  is  the  final  judge,  there  was  plenty 
uf  room  for  great  men,  if  only  the  nation 
did  its  duty  in  producing  them,  in  the 
shape  of  Prime  Ministers,  Presidents, 
popular  leaders  of  any  kind.  Yet  Mr. 
Lowell  points  to  two  states  of  this  class, 
and  says  that  they  have  left  off  produc¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  men  whom  he  wants. 
He  points  to  a  third  state,  and  lets  it  off 
from  his  censuie  on  the  strength  of  one 
man  of  a  past  generation.  On  the 
whole,  the  lookout  is  not  encouraging. 

What  then  if,  after  all,  we  should,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ocean  alike,  be  at  last 
driven  to  do  without  great  men  ?  VVhat 
if  we  should  have  to  live  as  the  ants  and 
bees,  as  Mr.  Lowell  conceives  the  ants 
and  bees  to  live  ?  One  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  possibly  great  men 
grow  only  in  some  states  of  things  quite 
different  from  anything  that  we  are  used 
to.  Suppose  one  should  say  that  they 
grow  in  small  commonwealths  and  in 
great  despotisms,  but  not  in  free  states 
on  a  large  scale.  Suppose  one  should 
say  that  the  lack  of  great  men  is  part  of 
the  price  that  we  pay  for  being  at  once 
free  and  big,  neither  a  despotism  nor 
“  a  petty  state.  ”  But  then  some  one 
may  say  that  there  still  are  both  despot¬ 
isms  and  “  petty  states,”  and  that  now¬ 
adays  great  men  do  not  grow  in  them 
either.  And  this  would  be  more  fright¬ 
ful  than  all  ;  it  would  be  much  the  same 
as  saying  that  nowadays  great  men  do 


not  grow  anywhere.  As  for  the  “  petty 
states,"  the  Spectator  specially  called  on 
us  to  remark  that  no  great  men  are 
grown  in  Switzerland.  To  be  sure,  the 
reason  that  the  Spectator  gave  was,  not 
that  Switzerland  was  “  petty,”  but  that 
Switzerland  was  federal.  Only  we  may 
be  sure  that  some  one  will  make  the 
same  remark,  some  one  most  likely  who 
does  not  know  that  Switzerland  is  fed¬ 
eral,  and  will  give  as  the  reason  that 
Switzerland  is  "petty."  Now,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause,  if  the  standard 
of  great  men  is  that  they  get  talked 
about  out  of  their  own  countries,  that 
men  look  in  the  newspapers  to  see  what 
they  say  rather  than  what  men  in  their 
own  countries  say,  then  it  is  certain  that 
Switzerland  does  not  produce  great  men. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  man  in 
Switzerland  whose  name  is  known  to  the 
whole  world  in  the  same  way  as  the  four 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  were  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Lowell.  Now  assuredly  this 
is  not  because  Switzerland  is  federal, 
but  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  because  Swit¬ 
zerland  is  what  people  are  pleased  to 
call  "  petty.”  The  Confederation  may 
have  plenty  of  men  as  great  in  posse  as 
any  of  Mr.  Lowell's  four,  men  who  do 
their  work  just  as  well  within  their  own 
range  ;  only  the  range  within  which  they 
have  to  work  is  not  of  a  scale  which 
makes  it  likely  that  they  should  be  talked 
of  in  the  same  way  in  other  countries. 
For  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  men 
in  Andorra'and  San  Marino  who  are 
made  of  what  Mr.  Lowell  calls  the  "  raw 
material  '*  of  great  men  ;  only  the  small 
size  of  the  commonwealths  in  which 
they  were  born  condemns  them  to  re¬ 
main  at  most  great  men  in  posse  without 
ever  rising  to  the  rank  of  in  esse. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  smaller 
free  states  of  Europe  do  not  now  pro¬ 
duce  great  men  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  sense. 
Only  there  is  this  sad  chance  for  them 
that  perhaps  they  are  in  this  matter  not 
worse  off  than  the  free  states  on  a  greater 
scale.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the 
fact  that,  in  other  ages,  in  old  Greece 
above  all,  in  a  lesser  measure  in  the 
mediaeval  commonwealths,  men  whom 
everybody  would  allow  to  be  great  were 
rather  thick  on  the  ground.  Perhaps 
the  truth  may  be  that  the  raw  material 
of  great  men  is  most  freely  produced  in 
small  commonwealths,  but  that  they 
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have  no  chance  of  becoming  more  than 
great  men  in  posse  as  long  as  the  small 
commonwealths  are  overshadowed  by 
greater  powers.  The  old  Greek  com¬ 
monwealths  were  not  so  overshadowed  ; 
the  only  powers  greater  than  themselves 
were  barbarian  kingdoms,  physically 
greater  but  morally  smaller.  That  is  to 
say,  the  old  Greek  commonwealths,  or 
the  chief  among  them,  were  practically 
not  “  petty  states”  at  all  ;  they  were  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  civilized  world  of 
their  own  time.  Their  raw  mateiial 
therefore  had  plenty  of  room  to  grow  ; 
their  great  men  in  posse  could  become 
great  men  in  esse.  But  the  difference 
between  greater  and  smaller  states  was 
as  keenly  felt  then  as  it  is  now  ;  it  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  way  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Surely  the  doctrine  of  the  man 
and  his  opportunity  was  never  better  set 
forth  than  when  the  man  of  Seriphos 
said  to  Themistokl^s,  “  You  would  not 
have  been  a  great  man  if  you  had  been 
born  in  Seriphos,”  and  when  Themis- 
tokl^s  answered,  ”  And  you  would  not 
have  been  a  great  man  if  you  had  been 
born  in  Athens.”  The  whole  thing  is 
very  doubtful  and  tentative  ;  Mr.  Lowell 
should  give  us  a  carefully  wotked-out 
essay  where  he  only  gives  us  a  few  hints. 
As  it  is,  the  outlook  is  unpleasant.  If 
great  men  once  grew  both  in  the  great 
kingdoms  and  in  the  small  common¬ 
wealths,  but  now  grow  neither  in  the 
great  kingdoms  nor  in  the  small  com¬ 
monwealths  nor  in  the  great  common¬ 
wealths  either — if  the  great  states  can¬ 
not  grow  great  men  because  they  are 
great,  and  the  small  states  cannot  grow 
them  because  they  are  small — the  pros¬ 


pects  of  the  world  are,  to  put  it  gently, 
a  little  dull.  Still  we  must  look  facts 
in  the  face.  Perhaps  the  great  men  are 
only  to  be  had  at  a  price  which  even 
the  great  men  may  not  be  worth.  The 
alternatives  may  be  a  little  frightful. 
Must  we  cut  up  the  whole  world  into 
small  commonwealths,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  chance  of  growing  a 
Themistoklds  ?  Or  must  we  sink  back 
into  despotic  kingdoms,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  chance  of  growing  a 
Richelieu  ?  Most  people  perhaps  will 
say  that,  if  this  is  the  choice,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  stay  as  we  are,  even  if  we  have  to 
live  the  life  of  the  ants  and  bees.  Mr. 
Lowell  gives  us  hope  that,  if  our  house 
catches  fire,  a  Lincoln  will  come  for¬ 
ward  to  put  out  the  fire.  But  then  we 
had  rather  that  our  house  should  not 
catch  fire  ;  we  might  even  say  that  the 
Lincoln  is  dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of 
the  fire.  And  in  any  case  we  must  wait 
till  the  house  catches  fire  ;  for  the  law 
of  arson  forbids  us  to  set  fire  even  to 
our  own  house.  So,  weak  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  may  be,  things  look  very  much 
as  if  those  states  which  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  be  at  once  free  and  not 
petty,  must  give  up  the  chance  of  grow¬ 
ing  either  a  Richelieu  or  a  Themistokl^s, 
and  must  look  for  a  Lincoln  only  if  their 
house  should  chance  to  be  set  on  fire 
for  them.  Otherwise  it-  may  be  our 
humble  duty  to  jog  on  as  we  can  in  our 
hives  and  ant-hills,  striving  at  the  out¬ 
side  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  turning  ordinary  citizens  into 
Alfreds  and  Washingtons,  as  the  simple 
worker  is  turned  into  the  queen  bee. — 
Universal  Review. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  * 


^  Among  cultivated  people  at  present 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  felt  or 
affected  in  the  ”  ornamental  arts”  and 
their  prospects.  Since  all  these  arts  are 
dependent  on  the  master  art  of  architec¬ 
ture  almost  for  their  existence,  and  can¬ 
not  be  in  a  healthy  condition  if  it  is  sick, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what 
is  the  condition  of  architecture  in  this 


country  ;  whether  or  no  we  have  a  liv¬ 
ing  style  which  can  lay  claim  to  a  dig¬ 
nity  or  beauty  of  its  own,  or  whether 
our  real  style  is  merely  a  habit  of  giving 
certain  forms  not  worth  noticing  to  an 
all-pervading  ugliness  and  meanness. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  sides  that  there  has  been 
in  this  century  something  like  *1  revival 
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of  architecture ;  the  question  follows 
whether  that  revival  indictates  a  genu¬ 
ine  growth  of  real  vitality  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  into  something  else,  or  whether 
it  merely  points  to  a  passing  wave  of 
fashion  which,  when  passed,  will  leave 
nothing  enduring  behind  it.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  attempting  a 
solution  of  this  question  than  the  giv¬ 
ing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
revival  as  far  as  1  have  noted  it. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  architecture 
in  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  the  romantic  school  in  literature,  al¬ 
though  it  lagged  some  way  behind  it, 
and  naturally  so,  since  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing  has  to  deal  with  the  prosaic  inci¬ 
dents  of  everyday  life,  and  is  limited 
by  the  material  exigencies  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Up  to  a  period  long  after  the 
death  of  Shelley  and  Keats  and  Scott, 
architecture  could  do  nothing  but  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  one  hand  pedantic  imita¬ 
tions  of  classical  architecture  of  the 
most  revolting  ugliness,  and  ridiculous 
travesties  of  Gothic  buildings,  not  quite 
so  ugly,  but  meaner  and  sillier  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  utilitarian  brick- 
box  with  a  slate  lid  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  generally  in  modern  times  con¬ 
siders  as  a  good  sensible  house  with  no 
nonsense  about  it. 

The  first  symptoms  of  change  in  this 
respect  were  brought  about  by  the 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  which  must 
itself  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  movement  in  literature,  and  was 
supported  by  many  who  had  no  special 
theological  tendencies,  as  a  protest 
against  the  historical  position  and  stupid 
isolation  of  Protestantism.  Under  this 
influence  there  arose  a  genuine  study  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  and  it  was  slow¬ 
ly  discovered  that  it  was  not,  as  was 
thought  in  the  days  of  Scott,  a  mere  acci¬ 
dental  jumble  of  picturesqueness  conse¬ 
crated  by  ruin  and  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
a  logical  and  organic  style  evolved  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  from  the  ancient 
styles  of  the  classical  peoples,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  step  by  step  with  the  changes 
in  the  social  life  of  barbarism  and  feu¬ 
dalism  and  civilization.  Of  course  it 
took  long  to  complete  this  discovery, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  admitted  in 
practice  by  many  of  the  artists  and  arch¬ 
itects  of  to-day  though  the  best  of  them 


feel  (instinctively  perhaps)  the  influence 
of  the  new  school  of  historians,  of  whom 
the  late  J.  K.  Green  and  Professor  Free¬ 
man  may  be  cited  as  examples,  and  who 
have  long  been  familiar  with  it. 

One  unfortunate  consequence  the 
study  of  mediaeval  art  brought  with  it, 
owing  indeed  to  the  want  of  admission 
of  its  historical  evolution  just  men¬ 
tioned.  When  the  architects  of  this 
century  had  learned  something  about 
the  building  and  ornament  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  by  dint  of  sympathetic  study 
had  more  or  less  grasped  the  principles 
on  which  the  design  of  that  period  was 
founded,  they  had  a  glimmer  of  an  idea 
that  those  principles  belonged  to  the 
aesthetics  of  all  art  in  all  countries,  and 
were  capable  of  endless  development  ; 
they  saw  dimly  that  Gothic  art  had  been 
a  living  organism,  but  though  they  knew 
that  it  had  perished,  and  that  its  place 
had  been  taken  by  something  else,  they 
did  not  know  why  it  had  perished,  and 
thought  it  could  be  artificially  replanted 
in  a  society  totally  diherent  from  that 
which  gave  birth  to  it.  The  result  of 
this  half  knowledge  led  them  to  believe 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  de¬ 
sign  on  paper  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  existence  of  which  they  had 
divined  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  that 
the  buildings  so  designed  when  carried 
out  under  their  superintendence  would 
be  true  examples  of  the  ancient  style, 
made  alive  by  those  undying  principles 
of  the  art.  On  this  assumption  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  attempt  with 
confidence  to  remedy  the  injuries  and 
degradations  which  the  ignorance,  bru¬ 
tality,  and  vulgarity  of  the  post- Gothic 
periods  had  brought  on  those  priceless 
treasures  of  art  and  history,  the  build¬ 
ings  yet  left  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  Hence  arose  the  fatal  practice 
of  “  restoration,"  which  in  a  period  of 
forty  years  has  done  more  damage  to 
our  ancient  buildings  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  three  centuries  of  revolutionary  vio¬ 
lence,  sordid  greed  (utilitarianism  so 
called),  and  pedantic  contempt.  This 
side  of  the  subject  I  have  no  space  to 
dwell  on  further  here.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  my  subject  could  be  looked  on 
from  no  other  point  of  view  than  the 
relation  of  modern  architecture  to  the 
preservation  of  these  relics  of  the  past, 
it  would  be  most  important  to  face  the 
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facts  of  the  present  condition  of  the  ait 
among  us,  lest  a  mere  delusion  as  to  our 
position  should  lead  us  to  throw  away 
these  lieasurcs  which  once  lost  can  never 
be  recovered.  No  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  same  half  knowledge  gave 
the  new  school  of  architects  courage  to 
carry  on  their  work  with  much  spirit, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  buildings  throughout  the 
country  which  do  great  credit  to  the 
learning  and  talent  of  their  designers, 
and  some  of  them  even  show  signs  of 
genius  struggling  through  the  difficulties 
which  beset  an  architect  attempting  to 
produce  beauty  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
degrading  utilitarianism. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  Gothic  re* 
vival  the  buildings  thus  produced  were 
mostly  ecclesiastical.  The  public  were 
easily  persuaded  that  the  buildings  des¬ 
tined  for  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  was  obviously  in  part  a  survival 
from  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
should  be  of  the  style  which  obtained  in 
the  period  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
its  buildings  belonged  ;  and  indeed  it 
used  to  be  customary  to  use  the  word 
“  ecclesiastical  ”  as  a  synonym  for  med¬ 
iaeval  architecture.  Of  course  this  ab¬ 
surdity  was  exploded  among  the  archi¬ 
tects  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  revival, 
although  it  lingered  long  and  perhaps 
still  lingers  among  the  general  public. 
It  was  soon  seen  by  those  who  studied 
the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  style  between  the 
domestic  and  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  that  period,  and  the  full 
appreciation  of  this  fact  marks  the  sec¬ 
ond  stage  in  the  “  Gothic  revival.” 

Then  came  another  advance  :  those 
who  sympathized  with  that  great  period 
of  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  such  of 
them  as  had  the  gift  of  the  historical 
sense  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  special 
gift  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  ugliness 
which  surrounds  our  lives  at  present — 
these  men  now  began  not  only  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  mediaeval  art  was  no  mere 
piece  of  reactionary  official  ecclesiasti- 
cism  or  the  expression  of  an  extinct  the¬ 
ology,  but  a  popular,  living,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  art,  and  that  progressive  art 
had  died  with  it  ;  they  came  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  and 
New  Sxeibs. — Vol.  XLVIII.,  No.  a 
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seventeenth  centuries  drew  what  vigor 
and  beauty  it  had  from  the  impulse  of 
the  period  that  preceded  it,  and  that 
when  that  died  out  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  nothing  was 
left  but  a  caput  mortuum  of  inanity  ard 
pedantry,  which  demanded  perhaps  a 
period  of  stern  utilitarianism  to  form,  as 
it  were,  the  fallow  of  the  arts  before  the 
new  seed  could  be  sown. 

Both  as  regards  art  and  history  this 
was  an  important  discovery.  Undis¬ 
mayed  by  their  position  of  isolation 
from  the  life  of  the  present,  the  leaders 
of  this  fresh  renaissance  set  themselves 
to  the  stupendous  task  of  taking  up  the 
link  of  historical  art  where  the  pedants 
of  the  older  so-called  renaissance  had 
dropped  it,  and  tried  to  prove  that  the 
mediaeval  style  was  capable  of  new  life 
and  fresh  development,  and  that  it  could 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

On  the  surface  this  hope  of  theirs 
seemed  justified  by  the  marvellous  elas¬ 
ticity  which  the  style  showed  in  the 
period  of  its  real  life.  Nothing  was  too 
great  or  too  little,  too  commonplace  or 
too  sublime  for  its  inclusive  embrace  ; 
no  change  dismayed  it,  no  violence  seri¬ 
ously  checked  it  ;  in  those  older  days  it 
was  a  part  of  the  life  of  man,  the  uni¬ 
versal,  indispensable  expression  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  Could  it  not  be  so 
again  ?  we  thought  ;  had  not  the  fallow 
of  the  arts  lasted  long  enough  ?  Were 
the  rows  of  square  brown  brick  boxes 
which  Keats  and  Shelley  had  to  look 
on,  or  the  stuccoed  villa  which  enshrined 
Tennyson's  genius,  to  be  the  perpetual 
concomitants  of  such  masters  of  verbal 
beauty  ;  was  no  beauty  but  the  beauty 
of  words  to  be  produced  by  man  in  our 
times  ;  was  the  intelligence  of  the  age 
to  be  forever  so  preposterously  lop¬ 
sided  ? 

We  could  see  no  reason  for  it  and 
accordingly  our  hope  was  strong  ;  for 
though  we  had  learned  something  of  the 
ait  and  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  we 
had  not  learned  enough.  It  became  the 
fashion  among  the  hopeful  artists  of  the 
time  I  am  thinking  of  to  say  that  in 
order  to  have  beautiful  surroundings 
there  was  no  need  to  alter  any  of  the 
conditions  and  manners  of  our  epoch  ; 
that  an  easy  chair,  a  piano,  a  steam- 
engine,  a  billiard-table,  or  a  hall  fit  for 
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the  meeting  nf  the  House  of  Commons 
had  nothing  essential  in  them  which 
compelled  us  to  make  them  ugly,  and 
that  if  they  had  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  people  of  the  time  would  have 
made  them  beautiful.  Which  certainly 
had  an  element  of  truth  in  it  but  was 
not  all  the  truth.  It  was  indeed  true 
that  the  mediaeval  instinct  for  beauty 
would  have  exercised  itself  on  whatso¬ 
ever  fell  to  its  lot  to  do,  but  it  was  also 
true  that  the  life  of  the  times  did  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  workman  any 
object  which  was  merely  utilitarian,  still 
less  vulgar  ;  whereas  the  life  of  modern 
times  forces  on  him  the  production  of 
many  things  which  can  be  nothing  but 
utilitarian,  as,  g.g.,  a  steam-engine  ;  and 
of  many  things  in  which  vulgarity  is  in¬ 
nate  and  inevitable,  as  a  gentleman’s 
club-house  or  the  ceremonial  of  our 
modern  bureaucratic  monarchy.  Any¬ 
how,  this  period  of  fresh  hope  and  par¬ 
tial  insight  produced  many  interesting 
buildings  and  other  works  of  art,  and 
afforded  a  pleasant  time  indeed  to  the 
hopeful  but  very  small  minority  engaged 
in  it,  in  spite  of  all  vexations  and  dis¬ 
appointments. 

At  last  one  man,  who  had  done  more 
than  any  one  else  to  make  this  hopeful 
time  possible,  drew  a  line  sternly 
through  these  hopes  founded  on  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge.  This  man  was  John 
Ruskin.  By  a  marvellous  inspiration 
of  genius  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else)  he 
attained  at  one  leap  to  a  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  Mediaeval  art,  which  years  of 
minute  study  had  not  gained  for  others. 
In  his  chapter  in  the  Status  of  Vetiice, 
entitled  "  On  the  Nature  of  Gothic  and 
the  Function  of  the  Workman  therein,” 
he-showed  us  the  gulf  which  lay  between 
us  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  that  time  all  was  changed  ;  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  henceforth  impossible,  except  to 
those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes.  The 
aims  of  the  new  revival  of  art  grew  to 
be  infinitely  greater  than  what  they  had 
been  in  those  who  did  not  give  up  all 
aim  (as  I  fear  many  did).  From  that 
time  forth  those  who  could  not  learn  the 
new  knowledge  were  doomed  to  become 
pedants,  differing  only  in  the  externals 
of  the  art  they  practised  or  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  from  the  unhistorical  big-wigs 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Yet  the  essence  of  what  Ruskin  then 
taught  us  was  simple  enough,  like  all 
great  discoveries.  It  was  really  nothing 
more  recondite  than  this,  that  the  art  of 
any  epoch  must  of  necessity  be  the  ex* 
pression  of  its  social  life,  and  that  the 
social  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  allowed 
the  workman  freedom  of  individual  ex¬ 
pression,  which  on  the  other  hand  our 
social  life  forbids  him. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  change  in  the 
Gothic  revivalists  produced  by  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  sudden,  but  it  was  effective. 
It  has  gradually  sunk  deep  into  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  art  and  literature  of  to¬ 
day,  and  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  sundering  of  the  highest  culture  (if 
one  must  use  that  ugly  word)  into  a 
peculiarly  base  form  of  cynicism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  practical  and  helpful  al¬ 
truism  on  the  other. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Gothic  re¬ 
vival  in  architecture,  which,  as  afore¬ 
said,  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
Romantic  school  generally,  shows  de¬ 
cided  tokens  of  the  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  essential  difference  between 
our  society  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
When  our  architects  and  archaeologists 
first  mastered,  as  they  supposed,  the 
practice  and  piinciples  of  Gothic  ait, 
and  began  the  attempt  to  reintroduce  it 
as  a  universal  style,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  bound  to  take 
it  up  at  the  period  when  it  hung  bal¬ 
anced  between  completion  and  the  very 
first  beginnings  of  degradation.  The 
end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  was  the  time  they 
chose  as  that  best  fitted  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Neo-Gothic  sty  le,  which  they 
hoped  was  destined  to  conquer  the 
world  ;  and  in  choosing  this  period  oii 
the  verge  of  transition  they  showed  re¬ 
markable  insight  and  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  style.  It  had  by  that 
time  assimilated  to  itself  whatever  it 
could  use  of  classical  art,  mingled  with 
the  various  elements  gathered  from  the 
barbaric  ancient  monarchies,  and  the 
northtrn  tribes,  while  for  itself  it  had 
no  consciousness  of  them,  nor  was  in 
any  way  trammelled  by  them  ;  it  was 
flexible  to  a  degree  yet  undreamed  of  in 
any  previous  style  of  architecture,  and 
had  no  difficulties  in  dealing  with  any 
useful  purpose,  any  material  or  climate  ; 
and  with  ^l  this  it  was  undeniably  and 
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frankly  beautiful,  cumbered  by  no  rude¬ 
ness,  and  degtaded  by  no  whim.  The 
hand  and  the  mind  of  man,  one  would 
think,  can  carry  loveliness  (a  loveliness, 
too,  that  never  cloys)  no  further  than 
the  architectural  works  of  that  period, 
as  for  instance  in  the  choir  and  transepts 
of  Westminster  Abbey  before  it  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  degradations  of  later  days, 
which  truly  make  one  stand  aghast  at 
the  pitch  of  perversity  which  men  can 
reach  at  times.  It  must  be  remembered 
too,  in  estimating  the  judgment  of  the 
Neo- Gothic  architects,  that  the  half- 
century  from  raSo  to  1320  was  the  blos¬ 
soming  time  of  architecture  all  over  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  had  held  fast 
to  historical  continuity  ;  and  the  East 
as  well  as  the  West  produced  its  loveli¬ 
est  works  of  ornament  and  art  at  that 
period.  This  development,  moreover, 
was  synchronous  wiih  the  highest  point 
of  the  purely  mediaeval  organization  of 
industry.  By  that  time  the  Guilds-mer- 
chants  and  Lineages  of  the  free  towns, 
which  had  grown  aristocratic,  exclusive, 
and  divorced  from  actual  labar,  had  had 
to  yield  to  the  craft-guilds,  democratic 
bodies  of  actual  workmen,  which  had 
now  taken  the  position  that  they  had 
long  striven  for,  and  were  the  masters 
of  all  industry.  It  was  not  the  monas¬ 
teries,  as  we  used  to  be  told,  which  were 
the  hives  of  the  art  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  the  free  towns  with  their 
crafts  organized  for  battle  as  well  as 
craftsmanship,  not  the  reactionary  but 
the  progressive  part  of  the  society  of  the 
time. 

This  central  period  therefore  of  the 
Gothic  style,  which  expressed  the  full 
development  of  the  social  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  undoubtedly  the  fit¬ 
test  period  to  choose  for  the  tree  on 
which  to  graft  the  young  plant  of  Neo- 
Gothic  ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
now  thinking  every  architect  of  promise 
would  have  repudiated  with  scorn  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  use  any  later 
or  impurer  style  for  the  works  he  had 
to  carry  out  Indeed  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency,  natural  enough,  to  undervalue 
the  qualities  of  the  later  forms  of  Gothic, 
a  tendency  which  was  often  carried  to 
grotesque  extremes,  and  the  semi-Golhic 
survivals  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries  were  looked  on 
with  mere  contempt,  in  theory  at  least. 


But  as  time  passed  and  the  revivalists 
began  to  recognize,  whether  they  would 
or  no,  the  impossibility  of  bridging  the 
gulf  between  the  fourteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries  ;  as  in  spite  of  their 
brilliant  individual  successes  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Neo-Gothic  graft  refused  to  grow  in  the 
commercial  air  of  the  Victorian  era  ;  as 
they  toiled  conscientiously  and  wearily 
to  reconcile  the  Podsnapery  of  modern 
London  with  the  expression  of  the  life 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Philip  Arta- 
velde,  they  discovered  that  they  had 
pitched  their  note  too  high,  and  must 
try  again,  or  give  up  the  game  alto¬ 
gether. 

By  that  time  they  had  thoroughly 
learned  the  merits  of  the  later  Gothic 
styles,  and  even  of  the  style  which  in 
England  at  least  (as  in  literature  so  in 
art)  had  retained  some  of  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  the  palmy  days  of  Gothic 
amid  the  conceits,  artificialities,  and 
euphuism  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  ;  nay,  they  began  to  overvalue 
the  remains  of  the  inferior  styles,  not 
through  pedantry,  but  rather  peihaps 
from  sympathy  with  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  repulsion  from  the  pessimism 
which  narrows  the  period  of  high  aspi¬ 
rations  and  pleasure  in  life  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  own  passing  moods. 

In  the  main,  however,  they  were 
moved  in  this  direction  by  the  hope  of 
finding  another  standpoint  for  the  new 
and  living  style  which  they  still  hoped 
to  set  on  foot  ;  the  elasticity  and  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  of  which  every  village  church  in 
England  gives  us  examples,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  work  achieved  by  it, 
in  domestic  as  well  as  church  architect¬ 
ure,  ready  to  hand  for  study,  as  well  as 
the  half-conscious  feeling  of  its  being 
nearer  to  our  own  times  and  expressing 
a  gradually-growing  complexity  of  so¬ 
ciety,  captivated  the  revivalists  with  a 
fresh  hope. 

The  dream  of  beauty  and  romance  o 
the  fourteenth  century  was  gone  ;  might 
not  the  more  woik-a-day  “  perpendicu¬ 
lar”  give  us  a  chance  for  the  housing  of 
Mr.  Podsnap’s  respectability  and  count¬ 
ing-house,  and  ”  bosom-of -the- family" 
and  Sunday  worship,  without  too  mani¬ 
fest  an  absurdity  ? 

So  the  architects  began  on  the  fif- 
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teenth  century  forms,  and  as  by  this 
time  they  had  gained  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods,  they  turned  out  better  and  better 
work  ;  but  still  the  new  living  style 
would  not  come.  The  Neo-Gothic  in 
the  fourteenth-century  style  was  often  a 
fair  rendering  of  its  original  ;  the  fif¬ 
teenth-century  rendering  has  been  often 
really  good,  and  not  seldom  has  had  an 
air  of  originality  about  it  that  makes 
one  admire  the  capacity  and  delicate 
taste  of  its  designers  ;  but  nothing  comes 
of  it  ;  it  is  all  hung  in  the  air,  so  to  say. 
London  has  not  begun  to  look  like  a  fif¬ 
teenth-century  city,  and  no  flavor  of 
beauty  or  even  of  generous  building  has 
begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  number¬ 
less  houses  built  in  the  suburbs. 

Meantime  from  the  fifteenth  century 
we  have  sunk  by  a  natural  process  to 
imitating  something  later  yet,  something 
so  much  nearer  our  own  time  and  our 
own  manners  and  ways  of  life,  that  a 
success  might  have  been  expected  to 
come  out  of  it  at  least.  The  brick  style 
in  vogue  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne  is  surely  not  too  sublime 
for  general  use  ;  even  Podsnap  might 
acknowledge  a  certain  amount  of  kin¬ 
ship  with  the  knee-breeched  cock-hatted 
bourgeois  of  that  period  ;  might  not  the 
graft  of  the  new  style  begin  to  grow 
now,  when  we  have  abandoned  the 
Gothic  altogether,  and  taken  to  a  style 
that  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  work¬ 
shop  and  division  of  labor,  a  period 
when  all  that  was  left  of  the  craft-guilds 
was  the  corruption  of  them,  the  mere 
abuses  of  the  close  corporations  and 
companies  under  whose  restrictions  of 
labor  the  commercial  class  chafed  so 
sorely,  and  which  they  were  on  the 
point  of  sweeping  away  entirely. 

Well,  it  is  true  that  at  first  sight  the 
Queen  Anne  development  has  seemed 
to  conquer  modern  taste  more  or  less  ; 
but  in  truth  it  is  only  the  barest  shadow 
of  it  which  has  done  so.  The  turn  that 
some  of  our  vigorous  young  architects 
(they  were  young  then)  took  toward  this 
latest  of  all  domestic  styles,  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  quarrelling  with 
their  good  taste  or  good  sense.  In 
truth  with  the  best  of  them  it  was  not 
the  differentia  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
that  was  the  attraction  ;  all  that  is  a 
mere  bundle  of  preposterous  whims  ;  it 


was  the  fact  that  in  the  style  there  was 
yet  left  some  feeling  of  the  Gothic,  at 
least  in  places  or  under  circumstances 
where  the  buildings  were  remote  from 
the  progressive  side  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  I  say  some  of  the 
Gothic  feeling  was  left,  joined  to  forms 
{eg.  sash  windows)  yet  possible  to  be 
used  in  our  own  times.  The  architects 
in  search  of  a  style  might  well  say, 
“  We  have  been  driven  from  ditch  to 
ditch,  cannot  we  yet  make  a  stand  ? 
The  unapproachable  grace  and  loveli¬ 
ness  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  hull 
down  behind  us,  the  fifteenth-century 
work  is  too  delicate  and  too  rich  for  the 
commonplace  of  to-day  ;  let  us  be  hum¬ 
ble  and  begin  once  more  with  the  style 
of  well-constructed  fairly-proportioned 
brick  houses  which  stand  London  smoke 
well,  and  look  snug  and  comfortable  at 
some  village  end,  or  amid  the  green 
trees  of  a  squire’s  park.  Besides,  our 
needs  as  architects  are  not  great  ;  we 
don’t  want  to  build  churches  any  more  ; 
the  nobility  have  their  palaces  in  town 
and  country  already"  (1  wish  them  joy 
of  some  of  them  !)  ;  "  the  workingman 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  anything  that  an 
architect  could  design  ;  moderate-sized 
rabbit  warrens  for  rich  middle  class 
men,  and  small  ditto  for  the  hanger-on 
groups  to  which  we  belong,  is  ail  we 
have  to  think  of.  Perhaps  something 
of  a  style  might  arise  among  us  from 
these  lowly  beginnings,  though  indeed 
we  have  come  down  a  weary  long  way 
from  Pugin’s  ‘  Contrasts.’  We  agree 
with  him  still,  but  we  are  driven  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  imitate  some  of  the  very  things 
he  cursed  with  our  enthusiastic  appro¬ 
bation.’’ 

Well,  a  goodish  many  houses  of  this 
sort  have  been  built,  to  the  great  com¬ 
fort  of  the  dwellers  in  them,  I  am  sure  ; 
but  the  new  style  is  so  far  from  getting 
under  way,  that  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  ordinary  builder  is  covering  England 
with  abortions  which  make  us  regret  the 
brick  box  and  slate  lid  of  fifty  years 
ago,  the  "cultivated”  classes  are  rather 
inclined  to  return  to  the  severity  [i.e. 
the  unmitigated  expensive  ugliness)  of 
the  last  dregs  of  would-be  Palladian,  as 
exemplified  in  the  stone  lumps  of  the 
Georgian  period.  Indeed  I  have  not 
heard  that  the  "  educated  middle 
classes’’  had  any  intention  of  holding  a 
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riotous  meeting  on  the  adjacent  Trafal¬ 
gar  Square  to  protest  against  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  designs  for  the  new  public 
offices  which  the  i^ildileship  of  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  threatened  us  with.  As 
to  public  buildings,  Mr.  Street’s  law 
courts  are  the  last  attempt  we  are  likely 
to  see  of  producing  anything  reasonable 
or  beautiful  for  that  use  ;  the  public  has 
resigned  itself  to  any  mass  of  dulness 
and  vulgarity  that  it  may  be  convenient 
for  a  department  to  impose  upon  it, 
probably  from  a  half-conscious  impres¬ 
sion  that  at  all  events  it  will  be  good 
enough  for  the  work  (?)  which  will  be 
done  in  it. 

In  short  we  must  answer  the  question 
with  which  this  paper  begun  by  saying 
that  the  architectural  revival,  though 
not  a  mere  piece  of  artificial  nonsense, 
is  too  limited  in  its  scope,  too  much 
confined  to  an  educated  group,  to  be  a 
vital  growth  capable  of  true  develop¬ 
ment.  The  important  fact  in  it  is  that  it 
is  founded  on  the  sympathy  for  history 
and  the  art  of  historical  generalization, 
which  as  aforesaid  is  a  gift  of  our  epoch, 
but  unhappily  a  gift  in  which  few  as  yet 
have  a  share.  Among  populations 
where  this  gift  is  absent,  not  even  scat¬ 
tered  attempts  at  beauty  in  architecture 
are  now  possible,  and  in  such  places 
generations  may  live  and  die,  if  society 
as  at  present  constituted  endures,  with¬ 
out  feeling  any  craving  for  beauty  in 
their  daily  lives  ;  and  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  there  is 
no  general  impulse  bom  out  of  necessity 
toward  beauty,  which  impulse  alone  can 
produce  a  universal  architectural  style, 
that  is  to  say  a  habit  of  elevating  and 
beautifying  the  houses,  furniture,  and 
other  material  surroundings  of  our  life. 

.  All  we  have  that  approaches  architect¬ 
ure  is  the  result  of  a  quite  self-conscious 
and  very  laborious  eclecticism,  and  is 
avowedly  imitative  of  the  work  of  past 
times,  of  which  we  have  gained  a  knowl¬ 
edge  far  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
period.  Meanwhile  whatever  is  done 
without  conscious  effort,  that  is  to  say 
the  work  of  the  true  style  of  the  epoch, 
is  an  offence  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
fitness,  and  is  admitted  to  be  so  by  all 
men  who  have  any  perception  of  beauty 
of  form.  It  is  no  longer  passively  but 
actively  ugly,  since  it  has  added  to  the 
dreary  utilitarianism  of  the  days  of  Dr. 


Johnson  a  vulgarity  which  is  the  special 
invention  of  the  Victorian  era.  The 
genuine  style  of  that  era  is  exemplified 
in  the  jerry-built  houses  of  our  suburbs, 
the  stuccoed  marine-parades  of  our 
watering-places,  the  flaunting  cornet” 
public-houses  of  every  town  in  Great 
Britain,  the  raw-boned  hideousness  of 
the  houses  that  mat  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Queen's  Park  at  Edinburgh. 
These  form  our  true  Victorian  “  archi¬ 
tecture.”  Such  works  as  Mr.  Bodley’s 
excellent  new  buildings  at  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  elegantly  fan¬ 
tastic  Queen  Anne  Houses  at  Chelsea, 
or  Mr.  Robson’s  simple  but  striking 
London  board  schools,  are  mere  eccen¬ 
tricities  with  which  the  public  in  general 
has  no  part  or  lot. 

This  is  stalk  pessimism  my  readers 
may  say.  Far  from  it.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Gothic  revivalists  died  out  when 
they  were  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
they  form  part  of  a  society  which  will 
not  and  cannot  have  a'  living  style,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  economical  necessity  for 
its  existence,  that  the  ordinary  every¬ 
day  work  of  its  population  shall  be  me¬ 
chanical  drudgery,  and  because  it  is  the 
harmony  of  the  ordinary  every-day  work 
of  the  population  which  produces  Gothic 
(i.e.  living)  architectural  art,  and  me¬ 
chanical  drudgery  cannot  be  harmonized 
into  art. 

The  hopte  of  our  ignorance  has  passed 
away,  but  it  has  given  place  to  the  hope 
born  of  fresh  knowledge.  History 
taught  us  the  evolution  of  architecture, 
it  is  now  teaching  us  the  evolution  of 
society  ;  and  it  is  clear  to  us  (and  even 
to  many  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  it) 
that  the  society  which  is  developing  oat 
of  ours  will  not  need  or  endure  mechan¬ 
ical  drudgery  as  the  lot  of  the  general 
population  ;  that  the  new  society  will 
not  be  hag-ridden  as  we  are  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  producing  ever  more  and  more 
market  wares  for  a  profit,  whether  any 
one  needs  them  or  not ;  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  to  live,  and  not  live  to  produce,  at 
we  do. 

Under  such  conditions  architecture, 
as  a  part  of  the  life  of  people  in  general 
will  again  become  possible,  and  I  believe 
that  when  it  is  possible,  it  will  have  a 
real  new  birth,  and  add  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  life  that  we  shall  wonder 
how  people  were  ever  able  to  live  with- 
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out  it.  Meantime  we  are  waiting  for  must  be  the  work,  not  of  the  leisure  and 
that  new  development  of  society,  some  tastes  of  a  few  scholars,  authors,  and 
of  us  in  cowardly  inaction,  some  of  us  artists,  but  of  the  necessities  and  aspi* 
amid  hopeful  work  toward  the  change  ;  rations  of  the  workmen  throughout  the 
but  at  least  we  are  all  waiting  for  what  civilized  world. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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The  Times  of  Saturday  republished 
from  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  a  remark¬ 
able  story  from  Japan.  It  is  stated  that 
the  publicists  of  that  country  are  discuss¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  an  official  adoption 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  in 
large  measure  in  favor  of  the  step. 
They  do  not,  they  say,  believe  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  are  even  repelled  by  its 
dogmas,  holding  that  educated  men 
should  always  be  guided  by  pure  rea¬ 
son  ;  but  they  think  the  adoption  of  the 
civilized  creed  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  their  own  civilization,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  moral  standard  among 
their  people.  The  Japanese,  they  say, 
have  lost  their  old  faiths,  and  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  safety  of  society  and  its 
development  that  they  should  have  a 
new  one.  Without  it  they  will  never 
obtain  that  strong  coherence  and  reliance 
on  each  other  which  is  essential  to  a 
powerful  State.  Some  of  the  reasons 
pleaded  are  of  less  importance  than  this 
last,  which  is  not  in  the  Times  s  narra¬ 
tive,  one  of  those  actually  published 
being  that  only  when  Japan  is  Christian 
will  its  music  ever  improve  ;  and  we 
dare  say  most  of  the  readers  of  the  ac¬ 
count  set  it  down  as  a  mere  digest  of 
purely  academic  dissertations  by  half- 
informed  or  over  *  speculative  men. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  strong  reason,  wholly  independent 
of  the  account  in  the  Mail^  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  persons  who  really  govern 
Japan  are  discussing  this  proposal  as 
earnestly  as  the  publicists,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  strong  resisting  party, 
it  is  still  by  no  means  impossible  that 
Christianity  may  be  declared  by  Im¬ 
perial  decree  the  official  religion  of 
Japan.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
councillors  of  the  Empire  are  of  opinion 
that  such  a  step  is  essential  to  further 
progress  in  civilization,  “  which  cannot 
be  based  upon  a  weak  morale^  '  and  all 


implicitly  admit  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  indigenous  creeds  are 
dying  or  dead,  and  that  the  body  of  the 
Japanese  would  receive  the  new  faith 
with  acquiescence,  as  something  quite 
within  the  educating  province  of  their 
rulers.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  we 
cannot  at  this  distance  pretend  to  judge, 
but  we  know  it  to  be  held  by  powerful 
men,  and  the  Japanese  have  accepted 
so  many,  such  extensive,  and  one  would 
think  such  annoying  innovations,  that 
the  view  is  probably  correct,  and  though 
we  doubt  whether  the  struggle  can  end 
in  a  victory  for  Christianity,  which 
would  involve  a  repudiation  of  the 
Mikado's  claim  to  be,  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Gods,  himself  semi-divine,  the 
chance  is  still  serious  enough  to  deserve 
a  moment’s  discussion. 

The  first  feeling  of  Englishmen  on 
hearing  of  such  a  project  is  one  of  in¬ 
stinctive  repulsion.  The  last  few  gener¬ 
ations  have  been  so  trained  in  the  idea 
that  religion  is  a  matter  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  conscience  alone,  and  that  anything 
even  savoring  of  persecution  is  morally 
wrong,  that  the  promulgation  of  a  creed 
by  a  despotic  Government  as  an  official 
measure  of  education  strikes  them  with 
a  sort  of  horror.  There  can,  they  think, 
be  no  good  result  from  a  step  so  op-* 
posed  to  the  inner  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Nobody’s  faith  can  be  afiected  by  such 
a  proclamation,  and  for  a  whole  people 
to  profess  a  creed  in  which  they  do  not 
believe  must  be  either  hypocrisy,  or  at 
the  best  a  bit  of  histrionics  of  an  ob¬ 
jectionable,  not  to  say  a  rather  blas¬ 
phemous  sort.  No  man’s  spiritual  state 
can  be  the  better  for  any  official  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  creed  is  true,  unat¬ 
tended  with  an  internal  change  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  promulgate  or  obey 
it ;  and  a  great  religious  revolution 
which  benefits  no  man’s  religious  condi¬ 
tion  must  be  useless  to  any  country. 
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and  may  be  most  injuiious,  as  interfer-  by  Vladimir’s  decree  ordering  the  Rus* 
ing  with  the  natural,  and  therefore  bene*  sian  world,  then  entirely  Pagan,  to  be- 
hcial,  diffusion  of  truly  religious  ideas,  come  Christian — a  stupendous  event,  of 
Conversion,  in  short,  may  be  stopped  which  not  half  enough  has  ever  yet  been 
instead  of  stimulated  by  the  apparent  written  —  and  according  to  Russians, 
acquiescence  of  an  unbelieving  people.  Paganism  disappeared  with  marvellous. 
There  is  much  force  in  these  objec-  indeed  almost  miraculous  rapidity,  the 
tions,  and,  indeed,  if  the  Japanese  be-  whole  people  embracing  and  retaining 
lieved  either  strongly  or  sincerely  in  any  the  “Orthodox  Faith’’  within  a  few 
creed,  even  agnosticism,  they  would  be  years.  Certainly  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
final  ;  but  this  is  alleged  not  to  be  the  ganization  peculiar  to  that  faith  was  es- 
case.  The  assertion  is  that  the  bulk  of  tablished  throughout  Russia  with  a  speed 
the  people  of  Japan,  and  more  especially  and  an  entire  success  which  preclude  the 
of  the  directing  classes,  have  ceased  to  idea  of  any  serious  or  general  popular 
believe  strongly  in  any  creed  whatever,  resistance.  The  people  must  at  heart 
and  are  precisely  in  that  condition  of  have  been  nearly  creedless,  and  con- 
mind  when  they  will  accept  one  at  the  vinced  that  their  rulers  knew  best  ;  and 
hands  of  rulers  who  they  think  know  the  Japanese  may  be  in  precisely  that 
more  about  what  is  true,  or  at  all  events  frame  of  mind, — a  point  upon  which,  of 
what  is  wise,  than  they  do  themselves,  course,  we  can  offer  no  opinion,  and 
The  Japanese  have  learned  from  the  can  form  only  this  one,  that  a  mistake 
failure  of  their  own  s>stem  to  doubt  about  a  people’s  faith,  if  there  is  a  mis- 
everything,  even  themselves  ;  they  have  take,  is  a  strange  one  for  any  national 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  civil-  party  to  fall  into.  The  Japanese  direct- 
ization  of  Europe,  which  they  are  acute  ing  classes  are  not  foreigners,  or  in  any 
enough  to  trace  to  something  other  than  way  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of 
intelligence,  to  a  difference  of  character  their  people.  If,  then,  the  people  are 
not  explicable  by  a  mere  theory  of  su-  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  proclamation 
perior  acuteness  ;  and  they  may  be  as  of  Christianity  as  an  educating  measure, 
ready  to  believe  that  the  foreigners  have  like  a  proclamation  in  favor  of  Western 
found  the  best  path  in  life,  as  they  are  culture,  much  of  the  objection  to  it  dis- 
to  believe  that  they  have  found  the  best  appears — we  should  say  all  of  it,  but  for 
paths  toward  orderly  society,  the  accu-  a  doubt  to  be  mentioned  below — and 
mulation  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  good  to  be  obtained  is  obvious  and 
success  in  war.  Such  a  condition  of  large.  In  the  first  place,  all  teachers  of 
mind  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  history.  Christianity,  native  and  foreign,  are  set 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  resistance  free.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  punish 
whatever  to  the  decree  of  Constantine  instruction  which  the  State  itself  by  law 
establishing  Christianity,  though  the  Pa-  declares  to  be  not  only  beneficial,  but 
gans  were  still  so  numerous  and  so  pow-  to  be  superior  to  any  attainable  in  any 
erful  that  Julian  was  able,  forty  years  other  direction  ;  and  to  suppose  that 
after,  to  effect  for  a  time  his  counter-  free  instruction  in  the  Christian  creed 
revolution.  The  masses  of  barbarians  will  have  no  good  result  is  to  doubt  be- 
who  embraced  Christianity,  remaining  yond  reason  the  converting  energy  of 
barbarians  still,  must  have  been  greatly  the  faith.  In  the  second  place,  inquiry 
influenced  by  a  sense  that  the  best  Ro-  is  provoked  among  masses  of  men,  and 
mans  and  their  own  most  successful  although  the  Japanese  are  singularly  in¬ 
leaders  were  wiser  than  themselves,  and  disposed  to  religious  thought,  being,  as 
must  have  accepted  Christian  teaching  regards  the  masses,  quietly  indifferent, 
very  much  as  they  accepted  Roman  law  and  as  regards  the  educated,  preoccu- 
and  Roman  culture,  —  as  something  pied  with  ideas  of  material  progress,  still 
clearly  higher 'than  anything  they  had.  there  must  be  among  them,  as  among 
We  recall  no  instance  south  of  the  every  other  people,  some  potentiality  of 
Danube  in  which  the  acceptance  of  religious  emotion,  some  dread  of  the 
Christianity  was  followed  either  by  a  unknown,  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
mutiny  or  by  an  opien  and  deliberate  re-  whence  and  whither,  which  will  in  time 
turn  to  the  worship  of  the  old  gods,  develop  great  native  teachers  of  the 
His  authority  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  truth.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  ofli- 
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cial  acceptance  of  Christianity  makes 
Christianity  the  basis  of  legislation  to  a 
degree  which  Europeans,  from  their  very 
habitude,  have  half-forgotten.  The 
fundamental  laws,  the  edicts  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  the  administrative  ways  of  rulers 
must,  and  almost  invariably  do,  conform 
to  the  officially  confessed  creed.  Chris¬ 
tian  Governments  may  and  do  allow 
many  things  utterly  un-Chrislian  ;  but 
it  is  impsssible  for  a  Christian  State  to 
sanction  acts  admittedly  at  variance  with 
its  creed,  to  order  a  massacre,  to  legal¬ 
ize  polygamy,  or  to  set  up  an  arena  for 
gladiatorial  shows.  The  laws  must  con¬ 
form,  in  theory  at  all  events,  to  the  State 
religion  ;  and  when  that  religion  is 
Christianity,  the  laws  must  gradually  be¬ 
come  humane.  We  cannot  see,  we  con¬ 
fess,  why  the  Japanese  hope  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  their  civilization  become 
stronger  for  an  acceptance  of  Christian¬ 
ity  which,  at  first  at  all  events,  roust  be 
perfunctory — the  civilization  of  Rome, 
for  example,  did  not  develop  after  Con¬ 
stantine — but  we  can  see  why  it  must 
become  a  little  more  humane,  a  little 
more  just,  a  little  less  openly  impure  ; 
and  those  advances  are  real  advances, 
creditable  to  any  change  in  the  educat¬ 
ing  system  which  has  produced  them. 
No  State  nominally  Christian  can  be 
quite  as  bad,  we  think,  as  a  State  nom 
inally  Pagan.  Even  Abyssinia  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  advance  of  any  purely  Pagan 
country,  or  at  least  of  any  country  at 
once  Pagan  and  African, — a  reservation 
forced  upon  us  by  some  doubt  as  to  the 
realities  of  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Peru. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  think  the 
open  profession  of  Christianity  by  a 
Pagan  State  an  advance  toward  the 
light,  but  for  one  inner  dread.  May 
not  a  people  like  the  Japanese,  accept¬ 
ing  Christianity  in  profession,  but  re¬ 
taining  not  only  Pagan  hearts  but  Pagan 


minds,  injure  Christianity  itself,  develop 
it  in  some  form  so  palpably  bad  as  to 
hinder  its  diffusion  throughout  Asia  ? 
We  admit  that  the  evidence  by  no  means 
justifies  any  intensity  in  that  fear.  It 
was  not  realized  among  the  tribes  whom 
Charlemagne  baptized  by  force  ;  and  if 
it  is  objected  that  they  were  white,  there 
is  testimony  both  as  to  black  and  brown 
peoples.  Three  peoples  have  been  in 
modern  times  Christianized  by  what  we 
may  call  direct  force,  applied  in  the  case 
of  two  of  them  with  unrelenting  and 
hideous  cruelty,  and  while  the  lowest, 
the  black  population  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  has  been  raised  out 
of  savagery,  the  Mexican  Indians  have 
abandoned  their  bloodthirsty  worship — 
probably  the  worst,  certainly  the  most 
cruel,  of  all  Pagan  cults — and  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Indians  are  certainly  no  worse  than 
they  were  before  the  Spaniards  landed. 
None  of  the  three  have  shown  any  dis¬ 
position  to  develop  monstrous  forms  of 
Christianity,  and  in  none  has  the  ideal 
of  the  faith  been  visibly  degraded  ;  while 
in  all,  individuals  who  have  reached  a 
high  level  of  personal  sanctity,  have 
been  regarded  by  their  less  spiritual  fel¬ 
low-men  at  least  as  ideals,  counsels  of 
perfection  in  the  flesh.  Nevertheless, 
while  admitting  the  force  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  we  confess  to  a  doubt  whether  a 
people  like  the  Japanese,  who  are  a 
gentler  and  weaker  kind  of  Parisians, 
eager  for  knowledge,  variable  in  mood, 
detached  from  all  beliefs,  moral  as  well 
as  religious,  callous  if  ivot  cruel,  and 
exceptionally  salacious,  may  not  so  dis¬ 
credit  Christianity  when  they  have  nom¬ 
inally  adopted  it  as  to  become  a  distinct 
minus  quantity  in  the  spiritual  forces  of 
Asia,  where  hitherto  this  antiseptic* 
thought  has  always  reigned,  that  what¬ 
ever  the  ultimate  truth,  religion  is  and 
must  be  the  highest  preoccupation  of 
roan.  — ^ctator,  • 
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Tuk  Honorable  Mrs.  Verrkkr.  By  the 
"  Di'chess.”  Author  of  '*  Molly  Bawn," 
**  Phyllis,”  *‘  Marvel,”  etc.  Philadelphia  : 
y,  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

A  Counsel  of  Perfection.  (Appleton’s 
Town  and  Country  Library.)  By  Lucas 
Malet.  Author  of'  “Colonel  Enderby’s 
Wife,”  “  Mrs.  Lorimer,”  etc.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

Odds  Against  Her.  (Sunshine  Series.)  By 
Margaret  Russel  Macfarlane.  Author  of 
“  The  Magic  of  a  Voice,”  etc.  New  York  ; 
Cosstll  dr*  Company,  Limited. 

Eve.  a  Novel.  (Appleton’s  Town  and 
Country  Library.)  By  Rev.  S.  Baring* 
Gould.  Author  of  “  Mahalah,’’  “  The  Red 
Spider,”  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Co. 

The  Black  Arrow.  A  Tale  of  the  War  of 
the  Roses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

For  Fifteen  Years.  A  Sequel  to  “  The 
Steel  Hammer.”  (Appleton’s  Town  and 
Country  Library.)  By  Louis  Ulbach.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Madame  Gosselin.”  Translated 
from  the  French  by  E.  W.  Latimer.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &“  Co. 

No.  19  State  Street.  (Sunshine  Series.) 
By  David  Graham  Adee.  New  York  :  Cas¬ 
sell  dr*  Co. 

The  indefatigable  spinner  of  fiction,  who  is 
known  to  the  world  of  novel-readers  as  the 
’’  Duchess,”  has  a  large  clientage.  Like  Mrs. 
Southworth,  she  has  studied  that  public  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  prompt  in  its  response,  the 
most  steady  in  its  veracity,  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  mass  of  novel-devourers,  who  like  plenty 
of  stirring  and  pungent  incident,  and  who  are 
as  much  bored  by  anything  which  appeals  to 
intellectual  taste  and  a  keen  artistic  sense,  as 
they  are  delighted  by  the  melodramatic.  The 
’’  Duchess”  has  made  a  distinct  mark  in  this 
genre  of  work,  and  within  its  limits  is  certainly 
a  very  clever  woman.  The  elements  in  the 
story  of  “  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Vereker”  are 
the  hackneyed  commonplace  of  the  melodra¬ 
matic  writer  of  the  better  class.  A  beautiful 
and  ill-treated  wife,  a  brutal,  drunken  husband, 
a  virtuous  and  high-minded  lover  of  the  un¬ 


happy  spouse,  several  pretty  coquettes,  and  a 
lot  of  commonplace  love-making,  a  ruffianly 
game-keeper,  who  has  been  wronged  by  the 
aforesaid  wicked  husband,  a  murder,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  happiness  for  the  nice  people  of  the  story. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  same  threadbare  ma¬ 
terial  used  a  hundred  times  before  in  English 
novels  of  this  class  ?  All  it  needs  is  a  little 
shaking  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  little  variety  in 
weaving  the  material,  to  turn  out  novel  after 
novel.  The  author,  from  much  practice,  man¬ 
ages  to  invest  the  story  with  interest  for  those 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing,  and  are  blessed  with 
short  memories — an  important  trait  in  novel- 
readers.  The  personages  are  lay-figures  and 
puppets,  without  any  distinctive  flavor,  but  this 
does  not  trouble  the  omnivorous  reader  of  fic¬ 
tion,  as  quantity  not  quality  is  what  she  likes. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  that  in  the 
present  book  she  avoids  the  pictures  of  gross 
guilt  and  sin  against  the  marriage  vow,  which 
make  some  of  her  other  novels  malodorous. 

A  startling  contrast  is  found  in  the  second 
novel  on  our  lisL  “  A  Counsel  of  Perfection” 
is  little  more  than  a  sketch.  It  is  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  plot,  and  has  but  few  characters,  and 
these  are  limned  with  simple,  delicate  strokes. 
But  the  touch  is  that  of  genius.  We  have 
rarely  read  a  more  charming  bit  of  literary 
work,  alike  in  the  bright  limpid  style,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  character,  though  it  be  but  an 
outline  study.  Dr.  Casteen  and  his  daughter 
Lydia,  who  are  the  central  features  of  the 
story,  in  spite  of  the  part  played  by  Antony 
Hammond,  the  lover  of  the  heroine,  are  por¬ 
traits  depicted  with  immense  skill  and  insight 
in  spite  of  the  simple  lines  used  by  the  artisL 
Dr.  Casteen  will  at  once  suggest  Dr.  Casaubon 
in  ”  Middlemarch,”  and  Lydia  will  be  no  less 
provocative  of  the  reminiscence  of  Dorothea, 
though  the  relations  are  different.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  strong 
traits  of  resemblance  between  Antony  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Will  Lladislaw.  While  this  is  true, 
no  one  will  for  a  moment  suspect  more  than 
resemblance  or  suggestion,  at  the  most,  as  the 
setting  and  relations  of  the  characters,  and  the 
innermost  spirit  which  develops  their  action, 
are  essentially  different. 

Dr.  Casteen  is  even  a  more  rigid  and  inex¬ 
orable  type  of  the  recluse,  selfish,  clerical 
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scholar,  than  the  husband  of  George  Eliot’s 
heroine.  Utterly  absorbed  in  his  austere  stud¬ 
ies,  which  have  enslaved  him  and  shrivelled 
all  his  natural  affection,  he  uses  his  devoted 
daughter  as  he  would  use  his  pen  or  his  dic¬ 
tionary — a  mere  instrument  to  carry  on  his  pe¬ 
dantic  and  dry-as-dust  pursuits.  This  enthusi¬ 
asm  has  burned  out  all  active  feeling  of  tender¬ 
ness,  consideration,  and  thought  for  the  woman 
who  sacrifices  her  whole  life  for  him,  and  has 
become  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  a  charm¬ 
ing  old  maid,  still  retaining  the  best  part  of 
youthful  sweetness  in  her  appearance  and  in¬ 
nocent  virginal  nature.  Our  author  thus 
sketches  her  ;  **  Miss  Casteen's  features  were 
regular,  her  complexion  delicate,  if  slightly 
faded  ;  her  skin  of  the  pliant  texture,  which  on 
into  middle  life  retains  its  smoothness,  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  pleat  and  crease  into  hard  lines.  Miss 
Casteen’s  face  and  her  whole  manner  and 
bearing  were  marked  with  a  certain  serenity, 
but  with  a  serenity  rather  of  expectation  than 
of  accomplishment.  There  was  a  look  in  her 
eye  as  of  one  who  waits  and  listens,  not  eagerly 
or  anxiously,  but  with  a  kind  of  chastened  pa¬ 
tience — a  loolC,  which,  on  the  face  of  a  maiden 
lady  whose  youth  has  passed,  or  is  passing 
away,  possesses  a  charm  of  unconscious  pathos, 
and  impresses  the  sympathetic  observer  with 
a  tender  reverence.  What  are  they  waiting 
for,  and  listening  for,  these  dear,  child-eyed 
spinsters  ?  A  revelation,  alas,  which  may 
prove  to  have  a  good  deal  more  of  earth  than 
of  heaven  in  it,  if  ever  it  comes !”  Here  we 
have  a  picture  of  Dr.  Casteen,  the  scholarly  and 
enthusiastic  pedant,  a  type  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  England  than  In  America :  *’  A  tall, 
spare  old  gentleman,  clad  in  rather  rusty  cleri¬ 
cal  garments,  his  shoulders  bowed  as  with 
much  stooping  over  books,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  bis  bead  poked  forward,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  very  large  soft,  Panama  bat ;  a 
green  silk  shade  fitting  across  his  high,  narrow 
forehead,  and  forming  a  little  pent-house  over 
his  eyes  ;  and  on  bis  feet,  though  the  gravel 
was  dry  as  the  proverbial  bone,  a  pair  of  large 
galoches.”  We  are  told  ’*  as  he  grew  older,  as 
his  mind  lost  its  elasticity,  as  work  to  him  be¬ 
came  more  fatiguing,  by  so  much  more  did  Dr. 
Casteen  become  more  self-absorbed,  impatient 
of  interruption,  miserly  of  time.  The  day  for 
him  sloped  toward  the  west,  and  a  hard  de¬ 
termination  settled  down  on  him  to  let  no  mo¬ 
ment  of  it  suffer  waste.  Lydia  had  lived  in 
hope  for  a  good  many  years  now — in  the  hope 
cherished  very  sweetly  and  consistently,  that 
some  happy  turn  of  circumsunce  might  make 


her  relation  to  her  father  a  dearer  and  closer 
one.  But  the  happy  turn  bad  not  presented 
itself  in  any  promising  form  as  yet  Lydia’s 
youthful  buoyancy  of  spirit  was  failing,  she 
was  growing  a  tride  sick  with  hope  deferred  ; 
and  this  was  the  second  bitter  sorrow  of  her 
life.  The  situation  had  begun  to  weigh  dis¬ 
tressingly  heavy  on  her.  She  longed  for  a 
lessening  of  the  daily  strain — for  a  pause— a 
rest” 

Miss  Casteen  with  some  difficulty  secures  a 
brief  vacation  from  her  parental  taskmaster 
and  goes  to  Switzerland  with  some  friends. 
Here  her  long-repressed  nature  expands  like 
some  delicate  flower  ;  the  new  sense  of  free¬ 
dom,  the  beautiful  and  solemn  wonder  of  Alpine 
scenery,  with  the  exhilarating  air  and  the  magic 
change,  transforms  the  elderly  maiden,  and  her 
lost  youth  comes  back.  The  change  is  con¬ 
summated  by  a  lover.  Antony  Hammond,  a 
gay  man  of  the  world,  litterateur  and  viveur, 
finds  in  this  sweet,  quaint,  old-young  maiden  a 
fascinating  novelty  quite  bewitching.  The 
love-passages  between  the  couple  are  admi¬ 
rably  told,  and  full  of  cunning  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

When  Lydia  returns  to  her  father,  she  carries 
with  her  a  beautiful  new  life.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  dashed  by  a  belief  in  her  lover’s  un- 
wortbiness,  which  comes  to  her  through  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  she  pines  from  this  terrible  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  Antony  comes  to  see  her  at  last, 
and  she  refuses  him,  it  is  not  because  she  still 
believes  him  unworthy  (for  she  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  facile  tongue  to  the  contrary), 
but  because  she  believes  her  devoted  minis¬ 
tration  essential  to  her  old  father.  Dr.  Casteen 
is  made  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  tragedy 
of  his  daughter’s  life,  and  at  last  appreciates 
the  quiet  heroism  with  which  she  bad  refused 
happiness  that  she  might  minister  to  him. 

Such  is  the  story,  the  flavor  and  charm  of  t 
which  escape  analysis,  but  which  every  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  feels  as  he  would  enjoy  the  odor 
of  a  bunch  of  violets.  The  art  of  the  writer  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  most  predetermined 
lover  of  “  good  endings”  is  reconciled  to 
Lydia’s  fate,  because,  while  she  cherishes  the 
consolation  of  believing  her  lover  worthy,  the 
reader  knows  that  such  a  shallow-hearted  and 
capricious  husband  would  inevitably  have  made 
her  life  unhappy. 

"  Odds  Against  Her”  is  a  story  of  German 
life,  the  heroine  of  which,  the  heiress  of  a 
great  German  estate,  born  of  an  exiled  son  of 
the  house  in  America,  returns  to  find  herself 
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the  centre  of  curious  machinations  turning  on 
the  disposition  of  the  property  of  old  Baron 
Von  Arnim.  There  is  nothing  in  the  study  or 
delineation  of  character,  or  in  its  presentation 
of  important  social  problems  (the  latter  of 
which  has  been  the  motive  of  some  of  the 
cleverest  novels  of  German  habitat)  to  call  for 
special  note.  The  story  is  neatly  told,  the 
plot  well  worked  out  with  a  commonplace  in¬ 
genuity  of  mechanism,  and  the  atmosphere,  on 
the  whole,  healthy, 

Baring-Gould  in  most  of  his  novels  has 
shown  that  deep  love  of  folklore  which  asso¬ 
ciated  his  earlier  literary  life  with  historical 
and  critical  studies  on  these  subjects.  Even 
when  the  superstition  and  inherited  beliefs 
from  an  earlier  age  do  not  enter  strongly  into 
his  stories,  he  selects  for  their  conditions  and 
locale  quaint,  out-of-the-way  phases  of  English 
life  and  character.  "  Eve”  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  title  character  is  the  daughter  of 
a  squireen,  half-yeoman,  half-gentleman,  who 
has  given  himself  up  to  chemical  and  astrolog¬ 
ical  studies,  leaving  the  management  of  his 
estate  to  his  elder  daughter  Barbara,  who,  if 
anything,  is  more  distinctly  the  heroine  than 
her  young  step-sister.  The  latter  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  waif,  a  sick  girl  stranded  at  the  farmer’s 
homestead  from  a  strolling  theatrical  troupe. 

A  stranger  taken  in  and  ministered  to  by 
Barbara,  while  sufilering  from  a  runaway  acci¬ 
dent,  is  suspected  of  being  an  escaped  convict 
from  Portland  jail,  the  real  criminal  having 
been  his  brother,  whom  he  was  helping  to  es¬ 
cape.  Jasper  Babb  remains  under  Barbara's 
care  till  he  is  well  again,  and  in  the  mean  while 
a  strong  love  grows  up  between  the  two,  a 
passion  against  which  the  resolute  character  of 
Barbara  fights  fiercely,  for  she  believes  him  to 
be  a  criminal  against  whom  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law  is  justly  armed.  The  crime  for 
which  the  younger  Babb  had  been  punished 
was  robbing  his  own  father  of  money,  which 
the  latter  had  saved  to  pay  to  the  father  of 
Barbara  and  Eve  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  in¬ 
curred,  when  the  senior  Babb  first  discovered 
that  the  man  who  was  willing  to  become  his 
creditor  had  been  living  with  his  own  runaway 
daughter  without  a  legal  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Barbara  and  Eve  do  not  know  of  the 
complicated  family  relations  till  the  last,  and 
on  the  love  between  the  two  brothers  and  the 
two  sisters  turns  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
story.  The  machinery  of  the  plot  is  made  the 
vehicle  for  vigorous  study  of  character  and 
description  of  quaint  and  interesting  life  in  a 
secluded  part  of  England.  Jasper  and  his 


brother,  Barbara,  Eve,  and  the  two  seniors, 
are  wrought  out  with  artistic  and  painstaking 
skill,  and  several  of  the  minor  personages  are 
studied  with  hardly  less  effect.  The  novel  is 
strong,  bright,  and  eminently  readable  from 
first  to  last. 

“  The  Black  Arrow,”  by  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson.  who  is  more  talked  about  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  than  any  author  of  the  age,  follows  in 
much  the  same  line  as  “  Kidnapped,”  and  is 
a  romance  equally  noticeable.  The  narrative 
is  laid  during  the  Yorkist-Lancastrian  strug¬ 
gle,  better  known  as  the  War  of  the  Ruses. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  however,  is  so  strong  a  master 
of  the  historic  imagination  that  he  saves  his 
subject  from  the  reproach  which  its  handling 
so  often  imposes  on  historic  romance,  that  of 
a  mere  narrative  full  of  lifeless  puppets,  whom 
the  reader  never  feels  to  be  genuine  person¬ 
ages,  vital  and  realistic.  ”  Kidnapped  ”  took 
possession  of  the  critical  mind,  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  theme,  as  a  book  of  notable 
skill,  and  imaginative  power,  and  we  think  the 
reader  will  find  similar  qualities  in  ”  The 
Black  Arrow."  We  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  story.  Suffice  it  that  the  title 
indicates  the  existence,  work,  and  methods  of 
a  band  of  forest  outlaws,  who  had  organized 
to  execute  revenge  on  a  wealthy  and  hard¬ 
hearted  knight  of  the  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
type,  whom  the  turmoil  and  lawlessness  of  the 
age  had  permitted  to  become  a  terror  to  all 
the  people  of  the  shire,  gentle  and  simple. 
His  young  ward  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  avarice  and  treachery,  though  bis 
own  brother-in-arms.  The  boy  becomes  finally 
allied  with  the  outlaw  brotherhood,  and  on  the 
Yorkist  side  wins  his  spurs  on  the  very  battle¬ 
field  from  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  implacable  and  daring  Richard  who,  as  a 
mere  youth,  is  made  to  display  all  those  splen¬ 
did  and  baneful  qualities  which  marked  his 
riper  years. 

The  characters  of  this  brilliant  romance  are 
drawn  and  colored  with  so  capable  a  touch 
that  they  have  much  the  same  verisimilitude 
as  If  they  were  descriptions  of  contemporary 
life.  The  play  of  world-wide  passions,  which 
manifest  themselves  in  all  ages  and  countries 
along  the  same  lines,  moves  with  realistic  vigor 
and  freshness.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  skill  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  fight,  or  a  storm,  or  any  of  the  wilder 
moods  of  man  and  nature,  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  and  fill  the  flow  of  his  narrative  with 
more  than  one  thrilling  climax.  Yet  nothing 
is  overwrought  or  falsely  done.  The  touch  of 
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the  master-hand  is  shown  throaghout.  “The  would  make  Inspector  Bjrrnes  laugh,  but  the 
Black  Arrow"  worthily  susuius  the  author’s  story,  on  the  whole,  is  well  put  together  and 
brilliant  reputation.  spirited.  The  morbid  and  disgusting  character 

of  the  mystery  involved,  however,  is  so  unnat* 
The  sequel  to  M.  Louis  Ulbach’s  story  of  ural,  improbable,  and  offensive,  that  we  can 
"  The  Steel  Hammer"  is  now  presented  to  us  well  fancy  any  refined  young  girl  throwing 
under  the  name  of  "  For  Fifteen  Years."  down  the  book  with  loathing.  The  hidden 
The  readers  of  the  first-named  powerful  story  worship  of  a  monstrous  serpent  with  shocking 
will  easily  conjecture  the  outcome  as  presented  and  filthy  rites,  which  barely  fall  short  of  being 
in  the  sequel.  Madame  de  Monterey,  knowing  obscene,  can  hardly  be  considered  a  justifiable 
her  husband's  cowardly  crime,  which  had  been  motive  on  which  to  construct  a  novel  in  this 
visited  on  another  and  an  innocent  bead,  caused  age  of  civilization.  Mr.  Adee  has  thrown 
him  to  commit  suicide,  and  condemned  his  away  his  talent,  which  is  unmistakable,  in  im- 
wife  and  daughter  to  disgrace  and  penury,  is  a  posing  this  sort  of  stuff  on  the  public, 
martyr  crucified  by  the  duty  which  she  owes 

to  the  wretch  whose  name  she  bears.  In  one  Richard  Wagner’s  Poem — "The  Ring  of 
way  she  can  partly  expiate  the  sin  committed  t**e  Nibelung”  explained  and  in  part 

against  Emilienne  and  her  daughter,  whose  translated  by  George  Theodore  Dippold, 

tuune  bore  the  stain  of  a  brutal  murder  in  the  Ph.D.  Author  of  the  ‘Great  Epics  of  Medi- 

eyes  of  the  world.  She  takes  them  into  her  aval  Germany,”  etc.  New  York  :  Henry 

household,  where  their  presence  was  like  the  Holt  Company. 

haircloth  shirt  worn  by  medueval  monks  and  Scholars  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  great 

hermits.  Emilienne,  at  first  unsuspicious,  interest  and  value  of  the  early  epics  and  sagas 
gradually  begins  to  wonder  and  put  things  to-  of  the  great  Teutonic  race  in  Germany  and 
gether.  Her  detective  ingenuity,  aroused  by  Scandinavia.  Among  these  stand  first  the 
her  inexorable  passion  to  clear  the  stain  of  myths  attached  to  the  name  and  career  of 
crime  from  her  unfortunate  husband’s  reputa-  Siegfried,  or  the  Norse  Sigurd,  the  Teutonic 
tion,  works  without  rest.  Cumulative  proof  Achilles.  The  parallelism  between  the  Greek 
makes  her  more  and  more  sure  that  she  is  liv-  Achilles  and  the  northern  Seigfried  or  Sigurd 
Ing  in  the  household  of  the  man  whose  hand  is  too  strong  not  to  excite  comment  on  the 
really  struck  the  murderous  blow  for  which  her  part  of  the  student  of  comparative  mythology, 
husband  suffered.  The  love  and  admiration  in  The  conditions  of  national  and  race  life  are 
her  soul  for  the  suffering  wife,  whose  motives  far  more  complex,  as  we  examine  the  setting 
she  undersunds,  are  kept  in  stern  repression  of  the  Teutonic,  than  in  that  of  the  Hellenic 
in  obedience  to  her  master  passion,  and  it  is  story.  The  story  of  the  northern  hero  is  in- 
only  at  the  last,  when  her  hate  and  vengeance  terwoven  with  a  cycle  of  myths,  both  divine 
have  been  gratified,  that  she  gives  full  rein  to  and  human,  which  express  with  great  richness 
the  nobler  sentiment.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  the  aspirations,  characteristics,  and  beliefs  of 
pathetic  love-story  growing  out  of  the  loves  of  the  childhood  of  the  most  powerful  and  highly- 
Emilienne’s  daughter  and  of  Gabrielle’s  son.  civilized  of  European  races  ;  for  that  must  be 
Through  this  medium  the  wretchedness  and  acknowledged  of  the  stock  which  embraces 
misery  of  both  families,  after  Gaston  de  Mon-  Germany,  Scandinavia,  England,  and  North* 
tcrey’s  death,  are  made  to  end  in  happiness  America. 

and  peace.  Of  course  the  true  heroine  is  the  Within  a  few  years  the  "Volsunga  Saga"  and 

wife  of  the  murderer,  and  the  author  has  given  the  other  Norse  epics,  the  "  Nibelnngen  Lied" 
us  a  most  painful  and  vivid  study  of  the  terri-  and  its  attendant  poems,  for  so  long  a  time 
ble  emotions  which  for  fifteen  years  martyrized  known  for  the  roost  part  only  to  students  of 
her  life.  The  novel  has  all  the  fineness  and  literature,  have  become  a  subject  of  wider  in- 
sureness  of  touch  which  characterize  the  best  terest  on  account  of  the  four  great  operas  or 
French  novels  in  every  detail,  and  which  so  mask-dramas  of  which  they  have  been  made 
rarely  exist,  except  by  spasmodic  strokes,  in  iRtgc  measure  the  subject.  Hundreds,  per- 
even  good  English  fiction.  haps  thousands,  who  never  would  have  cared 

for  them  as  pure  literature,  have  been  beguiled 
The  last-named  novel  on  our  list  is  ingen-  into  a  well-defined  interest  on  account  of  the 
ious,  but  thoroughly  repulsive.  The  detective  music  of  Richard  Wagner.  Even  many  who 
agencies  by  which  the  secret  of  a  mysterious  do  not  specially  care  for  the  Wagner  music 
house  is  penetrated  are  decidedly  crude,  and  may  have  been  impelled  to  a  study  of  those 
• 
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noble  old  poems  which  are  as  monumental  as 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  even  more  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  period  which  has  left  behind  it 
comparatively  few  reliable  records. 

Dr.  Dippold,  in  writing  his  little  book  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  does  not  address  the  more  erudite  public. 
His  main  object  is  to  throw  light  on  the  art¬ 
work  of  the  great  German  composer  whose 
music  has  taken  so  powerful  a  hold  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  As  the  poems  or  librtUe,  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  operas  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring, 
consisting  of  “  Rheingold,"  "  Die  Walkure," 
“  Siegfried,”  and  the  “  Gdtterdkmmerung,”  for 
their  complete  understanding  involve  a  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  the  original  poems,  or  at 
least  of  their  substance,  and  of  the  cosmogony 
and  folklore  of  the  early  T eutonic  period.  Such 
a  guide-book  as  this  to  the  Wagner  music-drama 
will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
have  never  had  the  leisure  or  inclination  to  go  to 
the  head-springs  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Dippold  tells  his  story  with  orderly  pre¬ 
cision  and  much  clearness  of  statement,  and 
dexterously  avoids  those  more  obscure 
branches  of  Teutonic  mythology  which,  though 
nearly  related,  are  not  absolutely  essential  to 
his  narrative. 

Wagner,  in  constructing  his  story  to  which  to 
set  his  music,  followed  in  the  main  the  “  Vol- 
sunga  Saga,”  the  most  complete  of  the  original 
sources  of  the  legend  as  handed  down  to  us  in 
written  form.  The  distinctly  German  version, 
known  as  the  ”  Nibelnngen  Lied,”  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  in  form.  In  fact,  the  legend, 
while  preserving  most  of  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics,  only  involves  the  later  part  of  the  life 
of  the  hero.  The  reader  of  the  ”  Nibelungen 
Lied”  must  be  supposed  to  have  read  the  Norse 
originals  to  fully  grasp  its  meaning.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  poem  is  a  continuation,  purely 
Germanic,  of  the  Norse  story,  dealing  with  the 
terrible  revenge  taken  for  Siegfried's  murder 
and  differing  materially  from  the  sagas.  In 
Wagner's  poem  the  lines  of  the  Norse  originals 
are  pretty  strictly  followed,  with  some  addi¬ 
tions  or  interpolations  drawn  from  the  “  Lied.” 
Our  present  interpreter  gives  the  stories  of  the 
originals,  and  shows  the  differences  between 
them.  He  proceeds  to  devote  himself  to  re¬ 
lating  the  story  in  its  broad  outlines,  as  made 
by  Wagner  from  the  originals,  with  explana¬ 
tions  and  critical  notes.  In  his  preface  he 
writes :  Out  of  this  great  mass  of  various 

and  often  contradictory  elements,  Richard 
Wagner,  in  a  certain  sense,  created  the  Nibe¬ 
lungen  myth  anew,  endowed  it  with  a  most 
beautiful  attd  harmonious  form,  and  preserved 
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its  spirit  true  to  the  earliest  traditions.  By 
this  work,  apart  from  his  other  productions, 
Wagner  is  entitled  to  hold  a  place  among  Ger¬ 
man  poets.  The  present  volume  is  not  written 
for  musicians,  and  consequently  does  not  con¬ 
tain  many  references  to  Wagner’s  music.  It 
has  been  the  principal  aim  of  the  author  to 
consider  the  literary  and  poetic  character  of 
‘  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,’  and  to  show  that 
Wagner  was  a  great  poet  as  well  as  com¬ 
poser.” 

To  make  the  meaning  of  the  legends  clear. 
Dr.  Dippold  writes  an  introductory  chapter 
giving  the  main  features  of  the  Norse  cosmog¬ 
ony  and  religious  beliefs  as  incorporated  in 
their  divine  myths.  This  is  followed  by  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  various  traditions  of  the 
Nibelung  myth.  The  last  four  chapters  are 
given  up  to  a  full  description  of  the  story  of 
Siegfried,  his  origin  and  fate,  the  connection 
of  the  Nibelung  treasure  to  the  gods  and  to 
Siegfried,  and  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  curse 
of  the  gold,  with  the  expiation. 

The  author  has  bestowed  the  labor  of  love 
on  his  theme,  and  has  made  a  book  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  Aside  from  its  fasci¬ 
nation  for  those  interested  in  Wagner  music,  it 
will  prove,  we  think,  an  entertaining  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  magic  world  of  the  old  sagas 
and  legends,  the  embodiment  of  which  is  found 
in  so  many  noble  old  poems. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Mr.  Francis  Parrman  has  informed  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  France  of  a  mass  of  papers  collected 
and  arranged  by  General  L6vis,  Montcalm’s 
second  in  command,  relating  to  the  American 
campaigns  in  which  they  participated.  The 
papers  are  said  to  be  of  great  hisloiical  value, 
and  fill  eleven  volumes. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  German 
Goethe  Society  was  held  on  the  26th  of  May  at 
Weimar,  when  an  address  was  deliveied  by 
Professor  Kuno  Fischer  on  Goethe’s  "  Iphi- 
geoie,”  and  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Erich  Schmidt 
on  the  MS.  of  the  second  part  of  ”  Faust.” 

Princess  Christian  has  just  passed  for  the 
press  her  translation  of  the  "  Correspondence 
between  Voltaire  and  the  Margravine  of  Bai- 
reutb.”  The  volume  will  be  published  uniform 
with  Her  Royal  Highness’s  translation  of  the 
”  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Baireuih.” 
Mr.  David  Stott  is  the  publisher. 
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Mk.  Kitton  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  what  is  almost  without  doubt  the 
earliest  authentic  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 
It  is  a  miniature  on  ivory,  painted  in  1830  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Barrow,  and  represents  the  future 
novelist  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  which  time 
he  was  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  shorthand 
writing.  The  drawing  shows  the  full  face,  with 
a  slight  smile  on  the  mouth,  to  which  Carlyle’s 
later  description,  of  “  a  large  protrusive, 
rather  loose  mouth,"  could  properly  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  a  sister  of  the  late  Sir 
E^win  Landseer,  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  the 
drawing,  and  has  kindly  given  Mr.  Kitton  per* 
mission  to  have  it  engraved  for  hisjorthcoming 
collection  of  portraiu  of  Dickens. 

Part  IV.  of  Dr.  Murray’s  ’’  New  English 
Dictionary  ”  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  in 
two  sections.  Section  I.  will  contain  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  letter  B  (bra-byz),  together 
with  the  title-page,  preface,  etc.,  to  vol.  i.;  and 
Section  II.  will  include  the  opening  portion  of 
the  letter  c,  extending  to  CASS.  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley  is  at  work  on  vol.  iii.,  beginning  with 
the  letter  e  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  publication  of  the  successive  parts 
will  be  considerably  accelerated  by  the  new 
arrangements. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  has  nearly  finished  a 
new  story,  which  will  be  published  early  in  the 
autumn.  Entitled  "  L’lmmortel,’’  it  will  be 
on  quite  different  lines  from  ’’  Sappho  ;’’  in¬ 
deed,  literary  Paris  is  already  speculating  as  to 
the  personalities  and  academical  heterodoxies 
with  which  *’  L’lpatuortel  ’’  is  rumored  to  be 
plentifully  leavened. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  together  with  a  staff  of 
American  contributors,  is  engaged  upon  an 
elaborate  **  Dictionary  of  American  Words 
and  Phrases,’’  with  special  reference  to  their 
origin.  The  work  will  contain  much  folklore 
in  the  form  of  popular  songs,  proverbs,  and 
anecdotes  ;  and  also  an  account  of  the  different 
dialects  of  the  Union,  including  Pennsylvanian 
Dutch,  Chinook,  Crerie,  and  Gumbo. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  *’  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  any,  or  what  kind  of,  new  uni¬ 
versity  or  powers  is,  or  are,  required  for  the 
advancement  of  higher  education  in  London,’’ 
is  composed  of  the  following :  Lord  Selbome  ; 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  Ball,  of  Ireland  ;  the  Hon. 
G.  C.  Brodtick,  warden  of  Merton  ;  Justice 
Hannen  ;  Sir  William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow  ; 
Prof.  Stokes,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
C.Welldon,  head  master  of  Harrow. 


At  the  beginning  of  June  a  monument  in 
honor  of  Theodor  KOmer  was  to  have  been 
unveiled  at  Pirkhammer,  near  Karlsbad,  where 
he  suyed  in  1811.  It  was  to  that  village  that 
he  addressed  the  idyllic  poem  *‘  Durf  Ham¬ 
mer,’’  beginning  with  the  pretty  lines  : — 
Freumllich  an  dem  Berggchange 
In  des  Thales  stiller  Engc, 

Freundlich,  wie  ich  kcincssah, 

Liegt  das  stille  Ddtrchen  da. 

Amono  the  numerous  traits  related  by  the 
German  papers  to  illustrate  the  amiable  char¬ 
acter  of  the  late  German  Emperor  is  his  liking 
for  the  conversation  of  journalists,  whom  he 
distinguished  on  vaiious  occasions.  He  was, 
it  seems,  fond  of  reading  the  Opposition  jour¬ 
nals,  and,  above  all,  the  Radical  Volktteitung 
of  Berlin.  When  a  court  oflicial  proposed  to 
substitute  a  Government  journal  for  that  **  rev¬ 
olutionary  print,’’  the  Crown  Prince  dryly 
replied,  *’  Leave  it  alone.  What  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thinks  I  know  very  well  myself ;  but  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  other  people  think.’’ 

The  late  Emperor  had  learned  to  set  up 
type.  On  visiting  with  his  mother  in  1845  a 
large  printing-office  in  Berlin  he  conceived  a 
youthful  passion  for  the  art  of  printing,  in 
which  he  was  initiated  by  a  professional  com¬ 
positor. 

There  will  shortly  be  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  ’’  The  Martyrdom  and  Miracles  of  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia,”  edited  from  a  series 
of  Coptic  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation,  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  The  volume  will 
contain  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  as  given 
by  the  Bodleian  ms.,  with  variants  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  ;  the  nine  miracles  wrought  by  St. 
George  ;  the  encomium  by  Theodore,  the  her¬ 
etic  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  encomium  by 
Theodotus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  from  the  Vati-* 
can  MS.  ;  and  two  fragments  of  the  Sahidic 
version  of  the  martyrdom,  the  first  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  second  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  As  the  Coptic  version  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  agrees  so  closely  with  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
Mr.  Budge  hopes  to  publish  the  Syriac  version, 
edited  from  four  mss.,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Coptic  version. 

An  Armenian  poet  of  distinction,  Agob 
Melik  Agobian,  died  last  month  at  Tiflis  in 
Georgia,  and  was  honored  with  a  public  fu¬ 
neral  He  was  the  author  of  several  works. 
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The  Armenian  languaxe  is  still  extensively 
used  in  Georgia,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Russians  to  curb  it.  and  Tiflis  has  an 
Armenian  press. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid 
has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  recently 
discovered  palimpsest  of  the  Lex  Romana 
Wisigothorum.  Facsimiles  will  be  given  of 
the  MS.,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied  from  the 
edition  of  Haenel.  The  general  editors  are 
Fernandez-Guerra,  Cirdenas,  and  Fita,  with 
J.  Mufioz  to  assist  in  palseographical  difficulties. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Religions  of 
India,”  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
when  read  before  the  society  in  February  of 
this  year. 

The  French  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  able  architect  M.  F61ix  Roguet,  who  was 
born  at  Chilon-sur-Sadne  in  1822.  He  took 
part  with  Ballu  in  the  restoration  of  the  church 
of  St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois,  the  Tour  de  St. 
Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  the  churches  of  St. 
S^verin,  Ste.  Clotilde,  and  La  Trinitfi,  the 
Chateau  de  Chenonceaux,  the  Hdtel  Carna- 
valet,  and  other  buildings.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  and  one  of  the  best  architectural 
draughtsmen  France  has  produced.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  Medal  of  the  Second  Class  at  the 
Salon  of  1874  ;  another  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1878. 

A  NEW  street  in  Paris  is  to  bear  the  name  of 
Alphonse  de  Neuville. 

The  Administration  des  Beaux-Aits  has 
commissioned  from  M.  D.  Ringel  a  copy  in 
bronze  of  his  very  striking  and  audaciously 
original  statue  in  polychrome  called  the 
"  Marche  de  Rakoezy,”  represented  by  a 
Tzigane  playing  with  a  bow  on  a  rude  bass 
viol  {tympanitschietd)  the  national  Hungarian 
air,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  figure  of  a 
gypsy-like  musician.  This  wonderfully  ani¬ 
mated  and  vigorous  statue  attracted  prodigious 
attention  in  the  Salon  of  1880.  The  bronze 
reproduction  cannot  be  expected  to  reproduce 
the  colors,  which  attained  the  high  keys  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  bronze  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Nouvel 
Opfera. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Buixen  is  editing,  for  private 
issue  in  September,  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Campion,  the  sweetest  of  the  Elizabethan 
lyric  poets.  The  volume  will  include,  besides 


the  songs,  Campion’s  delightful  masques,  his 
interesting  "  Observations  in  the  Art  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poesie,”  and  most  of  his  Latin  epigrams. 
Mr.  Bullen  will  supply  full  introduction  and 
notes.  Four  hundred  small  paper  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  large-paper  copies  will  be 
printed.  The  book  will  be  printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press,  Took’s  Court,  E.C.,  where 
subscribers’  names  are  now  being  received. 
Most  of  the  large-paper  copies  are  already  sub¬ 
scribed  for. 

The  resignation,  unexpected  to  the  public, 
of  Mr.  Bond  from  the  Librarianship  of  the 
British  Museum,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  his  successor.  Mr.  Bullen, 
whose  name  was  sent  up  to  the  Queen  along 
with  Mr.  Bond’s  on  the  last  vacancy,  entered 
the  Museum  about  the  same  time  as  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Librarian,  and  bis  length  of  service,  his 
ability,  and  his  great  popularity  give  him  un¬ 
deniable  claims.  Mr.  Thompson  succeeded 
Mr.  Bond  in  the  charge  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
his  eminence  as  a  palaeographer  naturally 
points  him  out  as  well  fitted  to  follow  Mr. 
Bond  in  the  higher  office.  There  is  no  mod¬ 
ern  precedent  for  seeking  a  head  librarian  out¬ 
side  the  Keepers  of  the  Printed  Books  and  the 
Manuscripts,  and  it  is  understood  Mr.  Franks 
would  not  accept  the  post ;  but  his  friends 
consider  that  Mr.  Poole  should  not  be  passed 
over.  Many  who  know  the  encyclopaedic 
learning  of  Dr.  Garnett  hope  he  may  be  chosen, 
but  the  Trustees  are  hardly  likely  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  head  Keepers. 

In  view  of  the  celebration  in  1892  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  the  Italian  Government  has  decided, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  to  collect  and  publish  all  the  documents 
and  charts  relating  to  Christopher  Columbus. 
Twelve  thousand  lire  annually  have  been  allot¬ 
ted  for  the  next  five  years  for  that  vast  under¬ 
taking,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Senator 
CorreiUi,  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  com¬ 
mission. 

Although  Lord  Lytton  has  now  been  for  a 
long  time  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  the 
Figaro  still  takes  him  for  his  own  father. 

A  REPORT  recently  issued  on  education  in 
the  Punjab  shows  that  while  the  number  of 
male  pupils  in  the  province  has  decreased, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  fe¬ 
male  pupils.  The  decrease  has  been  mainly 
under  the  bead  of  primary  education.  The 
manner  of  conducting,  and  the  general  results 
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of,  the  examinatioos  of  the  Punjab  University 
appear  to  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Taink's  many  admirers  in  England  and 
America  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  his  health 
has  so  much  improved  as  to  permit  of  his  re¬ 
suming  work  at  the  “  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.”  He  is  now  treating  the  period 
during  which  Bonaparte  governed  France,  and 
impressed  upon  it  that  centralized  administra¬ 
tion  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
He  is  only  able  to  work  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
and  obliged  to  rest  for  a  time  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  two,  but  hopes  are  entertained  that 
M.  Taine’s  capacity  for  continuous  labor  will 
soon  be  restored  to  him. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Athtnaum  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  that  no  contradiction  has  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  statement  in  a  contemporary  re¬ 
cently  to  the  effect  that  the  royal  library  at 
Monaco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
contains  upward  of  750,000  volumes  and 
24,000  manuscripts.  We  did  not  think  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  meant  seriously,  or  that  any 
one  would  believe  it  except,  possibly,  the 
Public  Orator  at  Cambridge  ;  but,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth,  and  to  have 
been  widely  copied,  we  may  state  that  there  is 
no  library  at  Monaco,  either  royal  or  other. 
There  are  many  archives  in  the  palace  at 
Monaco,  but  no  books. 


MISCELLANY. 

Medicomania. — The  vagaries  of  fashion 
have  been  so  many  and  remarkable  that  one  is 
hardly  surprised  at  any  novelty  which  bears  for 
the  lime  the  mark  of  social  custom.  Often  but 
little  influenced  by  reason  either  in  their  origin 
or  their  development,  these  creatures  of  the 
fancy  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  even  pre¬ 
served  in  memory  beyond  the  period  of  their 
transitory  life,  by  some  engaging  trait  in  them 
or  in  the  emotion  which  bred  them.  In  such 
a  case  a  certain  regard  naturally  adheres  to 
them,  and  if  they  should  also,  as  they  may, 
possess  a  deeper  and  more  rational  interest, 
their  claim  to  the  higher  tribute  of  respect  can¬ 
not  but  be  allowed.  In  quite  a  different  light 
must  they  be  viewed  when,  following  the  twist 
of  a  morbid  curiosity,  they  figure  as  deformed 
ideals  of  a  false  devotion.  To  this  class  be¬ 
long  too  many  modern  usages  which  illustrate 
the  worship  of  the  odd,  the  extreme,  the  un¬ 
seemly,  and  revolting  in  taste,  as  judged  by 
the  simplest  standards  of  true  human  feeling. 


The  latest  example  that  we  know  of  is  one 
which  concerns  our  own  profession.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  a  mania  for  medical  and  surgical  curi¬ 
osities,  and  even  operations,  which  is  said  to 
prevail  in  Parisian  society.  The  scenes  of  the 
dead-house,  the  dissecting-room,  and  surgical 
theatre,  all  matters  of  purely  professional  in¬ 
terest,  have,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  a  diseased 
realism  in  the  world  of  fiction,  become  the 
spectacle  of  the  hour,  the  twin  diversion  with 
social  small  talk.  It  is  a  singular  and  not  very 
worthy  feature  of  the  present  day  that  various 
matters  of  the  most  serious  character  are  apt 
to  be  discussed  in  general  conversation  in  the 
lightest  vein.  In  some  circles  religion  is  no 
longer  sacred.  It  is  hardly  remarkable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  pain,  sickness,  sorrow,  and  death  are 
to  some  who  have  not  known  them  no  more 
than  means  of  pleasantry,  nostrums  for  the 
cure  of  an  idler’sjeisure.  We  have  belter  hope 
of  mankind  than  to  believe  that  any  such  mor¬ 
bid  flippancy  will  long  escape  its  due  censure 
at  the  hands  of  all  true  exponents  of  good  taste 
and  right  feeling. — Lancet. 

Physical  Condition  OF  Russian  Recruits. 
— We  gather  some  interesting  facts  from  a  Su 
Petersburg  letter,  showing  the  contrast  in  the 
valid  proportion  and  numbers  of  the  annual 
contingents  of  Russian  recruits  with  the  armed 
conscription  lists  furnished  by  the  other  great 
military  Powers  of  Europe.  The  young  Rus¬ 
sians  of  the  present  day  who  become  liable  to 
the  annual  recruitment  number  about  815,000, 
of  whom  must  be  deducted  a  mean  of  34  per 
cent  of  youths  rejected  either  for  physical  in¬ 
capacity  or  temporarily  for  immature  condition. 
This  deficiency  has  been  ruled  from  statistics 
based  upon  returns  of  the  8,000,000  levies 
made[between  the  years  1874  to  1883  inclusive, 
and  is  a  lower  estimate  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  country  on  the  Continent.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  numbers,  Germany  can  only  furnish 
annual  contingents  of  415,000  men  to  refill  the 
ranks,  while  in  Austria  and  France  the  rein¬ 
forcements  attain  barely  300,000  respectively, 
and  Italy  can  but  count  a  yearly  conscription 
of  about  290,000.  The  three  coalesced  States, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  in  the  event  of  a 
collision,  could  only  depend  upon  1,005,000 
yearly  contingents  of  men  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  subject  of  course  to  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
fit  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  and 
France,  combined  in  common  cause,  might 
safely  reckon  upon  a  supply  of  neatly  1,115,- 
000  men  every  year  to  maintain  the  line  of 
battle. — Broad  Arrow. 


NOT  A  JDRUG. 


Inhalation. 


Some  convincing  considerations. 

Entitled  to  unreserved  acceptation. 

Compound  Oxygen  is  curative  and  revitalizing. 

It  has  been  administered,  daily,  during  twenty  years. 

It  has  been  scrupulously  developed  during  that  time. 

It  is  heartily  endorsed  by  thousands  of  grateful  invalids. 

Every  printed  testimonial  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  patient. 

Every  statement  and  endorsement  may  be  certified  in  the  most  exact 
manner. 

Every  inhalation  of  Compound  Oxygen  is  taken  directly  to  the  breathing 
surfaces. 

At  once  the  blood  appropriates  it ;  the  system  responds  and  vigor  and  vitality  are 
renewed. 


Hon.  P.  H.  Jacobs,  the  well-known  chemist,  editor 
of  the  Pttdiry  Ktt^r,  FmrmtrM'  MaemMint,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  Tk*  Philadtlpkia  RiCard,  says  i 

"I  hare  examined  carefully  the  Compound  Oxygen 
manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen;  also  their  mode 
of  treatment  by  inhatatien,  and  hare  noted  the  great 
benefit  to  those  who  have  used  it  among  my  personal 
friends.  1  cheerfully  say  that  it  offers  better  promises 
of  curing  such  diseases  as  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu¬ 
matism,  neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a  chronic 
nature,  than  any  other  treatment  that  has  come  to  my 
notice.  That  it  wilt  give  to  the  exhausted  system  re¬ 
newed  and  permanent  vitality  is  beyond  a  dou&‘* 

“  PHiLADBt.rtiiA.  Pa.,  April  15, 1885. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short  my  healtn  was  fully  re- 
siartd.  Rxv  Vtcroa  L.  Conxao, 

'*  Editor  of  Lutkeram  Okterver." 

"  RocHBSTaa,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1884. 

••I  began  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  and  have 
auich  reason  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

“  Rav.  Cmanlis  W.  Ct/sHinc.’* 

“  PHILADBI.rMlA,  Pa. 

"  Thanking  you  for  renevred  health,  strength,  and  the 
hope  of  years  of  comfortable  life,  I  remain  your  grateful 
friend,  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kbllby.** 


**  Chicago,  III.,  April  *4, 1886. 

**  You  ask  my  opinion  of  Compound  Oxygen;  per* 
seveiingly  and  continuously  used  it;  will  wont  wooden. 

'*  WM.  Pbnn  Nixon, 

Ckiceife  laier-Oceam." 

••  OSWBGO,  N .  V.,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

*'  Compound  Oxygen  has  greatly  benefited  me. 
Under  G<xl  it  has  given, me  new  life. 

"  Rbt.  John  C  Bbbanbu." 

*'  Flxmiisgton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 1885. 

*'  I  regard  Compound  Oxygen  as  native's  strong  right 
hand  for  repairing  bodily  waste  and  damage. 

“RbV.  J.  C.  SuNDBBIJN  ** 

"  Ausa,  Nbb.,  Feb.  13, 1888. 

*'  I  do  unhesitatingly  say  Compound  Oxygen  will  cure 
Catarrh  Hon.  H.  C.  Gbivfith." 

“  CoumaiA,  S.  C.,  March  13, 1888. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Compound  Oxygen  is  an  ex. 
cellent  remedy.  Da.  O.  A.  Dabbt, 

"  Preeident  ef  Celnmkia  Female  Ceilegt." 

**  Edcbfibld,  S.  C. 

"  I  know  of  my  own  experience  and  in  my  own  family 
of  the  virtues  of  Compound  Oxygen  as  manufactured  by 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  T mos.  J  Adams, 

**  Set.  fP  Edgefield  Advertuer." 


As  you  are  aware,  we  publish  a  brochure  of  zoo  pages,  containing  the  full  history  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  and  a  record  of  cures  in  many  interesting  cases.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  any  one  addressing  Das.  .Starkey  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. ;  331  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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QOLD  MEDAL,  PAHS,  1878. 


ViEIQHr 


p?PRICE^ 

CREAM 

Baking 


tLiko  all  our  cbocoUtca,  ia  pre. 

parcel  with  the  greateat  care,  ood 
conniats  ot  a  auperlor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  eogar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  » 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  confeO' 
tlonery,  It  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  is  hlKbly  recommended  by 
tourists.  _ 

Sold  by  firooers  orerywlMKOs 

MEE  &  CO.,  IMester,  lais. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  FAEIS,  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


9  Warranted  aboofwAsly  fun 
CoeoOt  from  which  the  izoaaa  od 
Oil  faao  been  removed.  IthasMrM 
Umea  the  ttrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Btarcb,  Arrowroot  orSogar, 
and  is  tlicrefore  far  more  eoonoml. 
cal,  co»ting  le»*  (Aon  oas  ceat  a 
cap.  It  is  delicious,  Douriablsg, 
atrengtbeulng,  eaaily  digested,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  I’or  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  ororywhoro. 


i!2?  perfect  m*5E 


Its  snperior  excellence  proven  in  millions  of  h<>m<-s 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  nstd  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Endorsed  by  the  heads  of 
the  Great  Universitlus  as  the  Strom.'*  st.  Purest,  and 
most  Healthful.  Dr.  Price’s  Cresiii  Biikiie*  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
only  iu  cans. 

PRICE  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 

KEW  TORE.  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS. 


■%  If  Know  the  danger  in  using  a  poorly  washed  Nursini; 

!  Y/I  bottle — it  often  causes  death.  A  bottle  washed  with 

^  Vy  LrX  A  A  O  Pyle’s  Pearline  and  water  will  be  perfectly  clean — cannot 
DC  Otherwise.  Nqt  necessary  to  use  shot,  etc.,  etc.  Ordinary  servants  may  be  trusted  to 
wash  the  baby’s  bottle  if  you  see  that  they  use  Pearlinc.  It  has  no  equal  for  washing 
hildren’s  linen.  Forsale  by  Grocers  everywhere.  Manufacturcti  by  JAMES  l‘YLE,New\orlc. 
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